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PREFACE. 


_%, .- @ 

, Tae firg edition of this Grammar having been for some time exhausted, 
I have teme, not without reluctance, to the preparation of a second. Since 
the publication of the first, the science of Greek Grammar has been greatly 
enlarged ; and whoever will keep pace with it, has po small labour to per- 
form, in case he means to lay the result of his labours before the public. 

* My engagements and my feeble state of health, for a while, forbade an 
attempt to make any considerable alterations in the present publication. 
But when I had once commenced the work of preparihg it‘ anew for the 
press, { found much more to do than I had anticipated. The recent publi- 
cation of Essays on ail the leading parts of Greek Grammar, by distin- 
guished philelogists in Germany, has rendered much reading and study 

_ Necessary, im order even to know what has been accomplished for the im- 
provement of this science. ‘The mention of a few of these may aid the 
reader, in forming some proper judgment of the zeal with which this object 
is pursued abroad. Among the most distinguished Essays may be named 
Kriiger’s Grammatical Investigations ; F. Franke, On the negative Particles 
of the Greek ; Richter’s Specimens of Greek Anacolutha ; Reimnitz’s System 
of Greek Declensions; Max Schmidt, On Greek and Latin Pronouns; 
Gotting’s Doctrine of Greek Accents ; Spitzner’s Guide to Greek Prosody ; 
Liscovius’ Pronunciation of the Greek ; Landvoight’s Essay on the forms of 
Tenses and Persons in the Greek Verb; Merleker’s Greek Accentuation ; 
Eichhoff, On the Inf. Mode ; Hartung, On the Greek Particles; the same, 
On the Formation of Cases ; and, above all, the masterly Greek Grammar of 
G. Kiihner, in two large octavo volumes, containing, in a condensed and 
scientific form, the results of all these Essays and many more of a similar 
nature. Buttmann and Hermann laid the foundation for recent improve- 
ments; Kiihner has shown to what an extent they have been carried. The 
science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now substituted 
in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic’ 
mass of facts. It would seem that not much further room is left for any 
important improvements ; yet the history of the past may well admonish us, 
not to exclude the hepe of still further accessions to grammatical science. 

In this state of things, nothing remained for me but to apply myself in 
earnest to the study of these new developments, or else to remain behind 
the progress of the times in which we live. The reader will not wonder, 
therefore, that a great portion of the following work has bzen written en- 
tirely anew. It would ill become one to whom the public has shown so 
much indulgence, te requite this with neglect as to any improvements which 
the present time demands. I have not scrupled, therefore, to alter and 

write anew, just as often as I have thought my book might be improved. ° 


iv _ PREFACE. 


Since the first edition was published, the great work of Winer on the 
New Testament Idiom has appeared in our own language, translated by 
“Messrs. J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. It is cheering to the cause of 
sacred literature in this country, that this important work is thus made ac- 
cesaible to those who cannot read the German language. But still I have 
not thought that the present work is superseded by this Critical Commen- 
tary of Winer; for so it may be justly named. Winer every where pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge of Greek Grammar on the part of his read- 
ers, and of this as it is taught in his own country ; a thing which cannot 
be taken for granted here. In fact, so far is this from being true, that 
scarcely any two colleges are agreed as to the Greek Grammar which they 
use; and few indeed have adopted any of the German Grammars. In 
such a state of things, I have thought that the proper path to usefulness in © 
our country, so far as this subject is concerned, was opened only in the di- 
rection that I have chosen, viz. by making a Grammar which in itself would 
serve to introduce any student to a knowledge of the xovv7 Siadextog of the 
Greek, with appropriate notices of departures from this by the writers of 
the New Testament. 

Whoever will compare the present with the former edition of this work, 
will find the changes to be more numerous than could be well recounted. 
I would hope that they are for the better; but of this others must judge. 

A meagre skeleton of New Testament Grammar would not correspond 
with my views of utility, although I am aware that there is a class of read- 
ers who desire such a work. But the demands of sacred philology cannot. 
be answered in this way, whoever may attempt so to satisfy them. Begin- 
ners and hasty readers may complain, perhaps, of the copiousness of the 
present work ; but those who are seriously bent upon the acquisition of a 
more enlarged knowledge of the New Testament idiom, will be the last to 
complain of its copiousness. Winer has occupied much more room with 
Syntax alone, than I have taken up with the whole compass of grammar. 
I do not complain of this in him; but I may repel criticism in respect to this 
subject which is not well grounded, by appeal to distinguished examples of 
much greater copiousness than my own. 

Of the importance of a New Testament Grammar for the purposes of sa- 
cred criticism, it does not seem necessary to say any thing, at the present 
time. It is an encouraging circumstance, that our country is beginning to 
appreciate this subject in some degree as it deserves to be appreciated. 

The present edition is furnished with some important apparatus for the 
convenience of the student, which was wanting in the first. I refer to the 
copious English and Greek Indexes at the close of the book, which will en- 
able the reader very readily to find whatever he wishes, which is contained 
in the work. 

M. STUART. 


Theol. Seminary, Andover, 
June, 1841. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. Definitions. 


(1) Lanevace consists of the external signs of ideas and feel- 
ings. It may be spoken or written. In the first case, it con- 
sists of articulate sounds uttered by the human voice; in the 
second, of conventional signs called letters and words, which 
are representatives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science whieh teaches the manner of 
forming and declining words, and also the manner in which they 
are joined together in order to, construct sentences or parts of 
sentences. It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. 
Jormal, i. e. that which respects forms of words, and syntactic, 
i. e. that which respects the manner of arranging words together 
in order to express our ideas. 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
_ more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it 
is spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been 
a general custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or 
writing a language, is called a dialect (dsadexros). Among a 
nation widely extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, 
dialects nearly always exist. In such a case, the differences in 
the forms of words, or in their syntax, are the things taken 
into the account in order to make out the notion of what is 
strictly called dialect ; which word is, and always must be, used 
in a comparative sense, when it is properly used. Departure, in 
more or less particulars, from some supposed standard or pre- 
dominant usage among the more cultivated part of a nation, is 
that which general custom names dialect. 


§ 2. Of the dialects of Greece. 


(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, 
with most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be 
so called. The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, sup- 
posed to be for substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod ; who, as we may with much probability be- 
lieve, wrote the dialect which they spoke in common with the 
people around them. This ancient dialect, (called also the epic 
dialect because it is exhibited in the poems of Homer and He- 
siod), appears to have been the common mother of all the later 
dialects of Greece; and probably it differs from the spoken lan- 
guage, only as the language of elevated poetry commonly differs 
from that which is spoken by the mass of the people. New 
words, new forms of old words, and new modes of expression, 
are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 


Note. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. 
In this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dia- 
lectic peculiarities. 

(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the 
two principal ones were Dorians and Ionians. The original 
seat of the Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus; of the 
Ionians, Attica. From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dia- 
lects, which constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, 
from the time that the Greek nation came to be much known 
in authentic history. 

(83) The Doric pratEct, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Mes- 
senia; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and 
in the Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it 
became the appropriate dialect of lyric and bucolie poetry. It 
is exhibited in the fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and in 
the works of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, i. e. 
the chorus, aso exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of this 
dialect are, a certain harshness or roughness in the construction 
of words, and a kind of indistinctness of sound occasioned by 
the frequent use of the close vowel .4; which the Greeks called 
RAaTELAOMOS. 


Nore. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects; no specimens of which are pre- 
served, excepting a few fragments. The Aeolic was also a branch or va- 
riety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Do- 
ris. Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 


(4) The Ionic piauecr was spoken originally in Attica. . Nu- 
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merous colomies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia 
Minor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the 
only seat of the dialect, ifwwe include the islands which he along 
Hts coasts in the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by 
softness of sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds by 
the imsertion of letters that mitigated them. The works of He- 
rodotus, Hippocrates, and Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 


Nore. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Tonic, and the 
proper Ionic the new Ionic. 


(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the 
remnant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica; after its 
colonies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course 
between the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic 
dialect. The political importance of Attica, the high culture of 
its citizens, and the great number of excellent writers which it 
produced, caused this dialect to become far more renowned and 
more an object of study than any of the others. The works of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Aesehines, etc., and also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and others, being in the Attic, have immortalized 
the dialect in which they were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, 
the Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its 
different tribes, now united together under Alexander and his 
suceessors. Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in 
adopting it, would naturally give to it a great many turns and 
modifications ; and these of course would constitute departures 
from its original form. It was this general dialect, as spoken 
and modified by Greece at large and particularly by those who 
were not natives of Attica, that came at last to be called the 
common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the basis of the xosv7 
dtaienrog is Attic; but still, the Attic as contained in the xocv7 
is modified, in some respects, both as to form and syntax. Thus 
modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexicons ; 
and departures from this are particularly specified by the names 
of particular dialects. 


Norse. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the xo:»y, are Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc. : 

(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated hterature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
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cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe~- 
culiar dialect, (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes Al- 
exandrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit 
the dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
QO. Test. was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, this version exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified of course by the Hebrew. For substance this 
same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., and in the 
early Christian fathers; yet not without many variations. Rost 
(the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but it might more appro- 
priately and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek ; which appel- 
lation would designate both the cause and manner of its modifi- 
cations, 


§ 3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 


(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe respecting the character 
of the N. Test. diction. One class of writers claimed for it all the 
purity and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only ac- 
knowledged a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to show that it 
every where abounded in this. About the end of the 17th cen- 
tury this last party became the predominant one ; but the contest 
did not entirely cease until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when the Hebraists became almost universally triumphant. 
The Purists (as the former party were called) have now become 
wholly extinct, at least among all well informed linguists and 
critics; but a new party (if it may be so named) has arisen, who 
have chosen a kind of middle way between the two older parties, 
avoiding the extremes of both, and occupying a ground which 
seems to be so well established as to afford no apprehension that it 
can be shaken. This third party bids fair speedily to become 
universal. 


Note. So early as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (De dono Lin- 
guae, etc., on Acts 10: 46) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but 
extolled them as being “of such a nature that in no other idiom could ex- 
pressions be so happily formed; nay, in some cases not even formed at all” 
in an adequate manner. He considered them as “gems with which (the 
apostles] had adorned their writings.” The famous Robert Stephens (Pref. 
to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, “qui in his scriptis 
[sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant ;” and he laboured not only to 
show that the N. Test. contains many of the elegancies of the true Grecian 
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style, but that even its Hebraisms give mimitable strength and energy to its 
diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not denied but vindicated; and it 
was only against allowing an excess of it, and against alleged incorrectnesses 
and berbarisms, that Beza and Stephens contended. . 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling. Graec. MN. Test. puritate, 1620) first 
laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the N. Test. 
are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindi- 
cated the same ground. But before this, J. Junge, rector at Hamburgh, 
published (in 1637, 1689) his opinion in favour of the purity (not the classic 
elegance) of the N. Test. diction; which opinion was vindicated by Jac. 
_ Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays published in 1640 
and several successive years. The last four of these were directed against 
the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the Hellenistic diction of the 
N. Test.; viz. against Dan. Wulfer’s Innocentia Hellenist. vindicata (1640), 
and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus of Jena (1641—42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declared 
himself in favour of Hellenism ; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who avowedly 
wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather an excessive 
leaning to Hebraism. Job. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book on Hebraisms, 
which is still common. On some excesses in this book, Horace Vitringa 
made some brief but pithy remarks. Somewhat earlier than these last 
writings, J. H. Boecler (1641) published remarks, in which he took a kind of 
middle way between the two parties ; as did J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leus- 
den about the same time. It was about this time also, that the majority of 
critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew element in the N. Test. 
diction, which, however, they did not regard as constituting barbarism, but 
only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. Solanus, in an able essay 
directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated this position. J. H. Mi- 
chaelis (1707), and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 1727), did not venture to 
deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed principally to show, that these 
did not detract from the qualities of a good and elegant style; so that, in 
this respect, the N. Test. writers were not inferior to the classical ones. 
The work of the latter abounds with so many excelfent remarks, that it is 
worthy of attention from every critical réader even of fhe present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, in his Vindieiae, ete., and in 1783 in his Miero- 
criticus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J, C. Schwarz had in view, 
in his Comm. crit. et philol. in Ling. Graec. (1636); who was followed, in - 
1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test.), the last, I believe, of all 
the Purists. 

Most of the earlier dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Dissertationum 
philol. theol. de Styto N. Test. Syntagma, 1702; and the later ones by T. H. 
Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt. de Stylo N. Test. Graeco, 1703. 


2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their ef- 
forts to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Tes- 
tament. (a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which 
is the common property of all cultivated languages, and so 1s 
properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. 
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E. g. in respect to Sipavtes tyy dinacocivny, Matt. 5: 6, examples are ad- 
duced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb d:paw is tropically 
employed by them to signify strong destre. But so the corresponding verb 
in Latin is used; and in most other languages ; and, consequently, such a 
usage is properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. The like may be said of 
éoSisw used to signify devouring, consuming, etc.; of yeven for a particular 
generation of men ; of yetg as designating power ; and so of many like words. 
When Pfochen converted all such expressions into evidences of the classical 
elegance of the N. Test., he made claims which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustrations, 
we may refer to Matt. 10: 27, xngvgats én} tay Japarerv. To vindicate this 
he brings from Aesop the follawing sentence: Egsog éni tives Saatos &o- 
t0¢, a kid was standing on a certain house ! 


(0) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have be- 
come the common property of the language. 


E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xoLpoopsere sometimes means fo 
be dead; that omeppo means offspring ; noparery, to rule; We Pavatoy, 
to die ; motrgsoy nivery, lo participate of suffering ; and niatesy, to fail, to be 
Jrustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test. is the clas- 
sic Greek of prose ; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resorted to 
such proof. 


(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common indeed to the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, but still the natural probability is, that the N. Test. writers 
chose it from their feelings as Hebrews. 


E. g. yivaoxesy avdoa probably came from the Heb. "x 933. So onla- 
y7ve as meaning compussion, Enoa dry land i in distinction from water, xe- 
dos shore, oTOme edge of the sword, nayvvery, to be stupid, xvgiog xupion, bt 
aigxeaD ut sic toy xoopor, etc., were all introduced, as we may well suppose, 
from the Hebrew, and they need not be accounted for by any parallels from 
Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 


(d) The same word, if not employed { in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Punists. 

E. g. Pfochen cites 7498 . . . év vii uslaivy to show that éy is classically 
used in the N. Test. before the Dat. of insirument ; whereas in the passage 
cited it means in, not by. So zogtafev, to feed men, is illustrated from Plato, 
Rep. IL, where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other things of the 
like nature. 

(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of classic purity. 

_E. s stgloxsts yaguy mega tive is not properly confirmed by stgloxsi 


Thy signyny—tiy dageny, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes; zot7= 
gor, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by xgatnye aiuatos from Aristophanes ; ; 
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nor ziztecy, to be frustrated, by ov yaual neceitas 6 ts ay sinots from Plato; 
nor ane puxgod Eas psyaiou, by ovte psye ore ouixgov; nor dio dvo by 
niéoy niéoy, etc. 

(f) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions, 
and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., 
render them unsafe authorities in such a case. 


E. g. to confirm the classical authority of atygite» 10 mgocner and év- 
eotigec Far, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas ; 
or of 4 foe dry land by appealing to Cinnam. Hist. as Georgi has done ; 
18 little to the purpose. 

(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained 
a victory in the end which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for, and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 


Nore. The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test. are Salmasi- 
us, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Alerandrina (1809); and 
Planck, De vera Natura et Indole Orat. Graec. N. Test., translated and 
printed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. L pp. 650 seq., Andover, 1831.. Almost 
all the Introductions to the N. Test. contain more or less in relation to this 
subject; but none can be fully confided in, which were written before the 
above mentioned essay of Planck made its appearance. 


(2) Ground-element of the N. Test. Greek. When all Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, both the written and spoken lan- 
guage underwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its 
stock, grafted upon it many words that were common and gene- 
ral Greek, and even some provincialisms ; this is #017 dtalextos. 
The second, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same ba- 
sis, adopted and intermixed more or less words from all the dif- 


ferent dialects; among which the Macedonian dialect was espe- 


cially the predominantone. Itwasby the speaking of Greek, that 
the Hebrews in Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with 
this language ; and of course the Greek which they wrote, would 
partake of the character of the Greek spoken in the times suc- 
ceeding those of Alexander. ’ 

Nore. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse with 
those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and from 
the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the learned 
study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the excep- 
tiona. The style of the latter, when compared with that of the Seventy, 
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in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. Test. his- 
tory, shows that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the times; while 
the Sept. exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that of Philo or of 
Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept. version was made, 
the Greek style ofthe Jews was of course affected more or less by it. Hence 
the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the N. Test, partake more 
or less of the style of the Septuagint. Still, as the Sept. 1 is a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally expect it would abound more 
in Hebraisms than the writings last named, which were original produc- 
tions; and such is the fact. The N. Test. writings are more free from pe- 
culiarities as to words or phrases, than the Alexandrine version or Septu- 
agint. 

The ground-element, then, of the N. Test. diction, is the 
later Greek as modified at Alexandria ; i. e. the Attic dialect, 
as modified by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, 
especially in the dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in 
the language of intercourse. In other words, its predominant 
ingredient is the Altic dialect ; while its subordinate constitu- 
ents are principally the Macedonic dialect, mixed with the pecu- 
liarities of those to whom Hebrew was vernacular. 


Norte 2. The xown dichextos, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified by 
the times which succeeded the period of Alexander’s reign, is nearest of 
all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence the 
study and comparison of the later Greek authors is peculiarly important 
to the interpreter of the N. Testament. The difference between their 
diction and that of the N. Test., arises principally from two sources; viz. 
first, the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the conversation- 
Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use 
of words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 


(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test. diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz. lexical and grammatical. 
1. The lexical relates to the choice of words; to new forms 
of them; to the frequency with which they were employed ; to 
the new and different meanings assigned to. them; and to the 
coining of words anew. 


(2) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic; e. g. va- 
Aos, 0 oxotog (masc.), o aETOS, praln, aljey, novpva, iden, (2) The Doric ; 
e. 8. Teva tea; xLiBavos, 7 dios, noia. (8) Ionic; e.g. yoyyvta, éjccu, 7™en- 
yNS, Badpos, oxognitey, gvw (intrans.) (4) Macedonic ; e. g. mageufody 
camp, gupn street. (5) Cyrenaic; e. g. Bovvog hill. (6) "Syracusan ; e. g. 
eixoy (Imper.). 

(b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words ; &. g. ave- 


Peuc (eraInpe), txrador (wedar), eanwe (éonivys), xavynots (xatiynuc), 
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exootacia (andotacis) watcopos (xétopat), Bilagldvoy (BiBdldLor), opyven 
(epoum) poyalis (uotxas), etc. etc. 

Je) Uncommon or poetic words are used i in common style; e. g. avdsy- 
tiv, pecoruxtioy, aladntog, Eo Inors, aléxtwe, Bosyew to irrigate, etc. 

(d) New and different meanings; e. g. tagaxudsiv to beg, nardevery to 
chastise, avaxaivety to recline al table, anoxgidivas to answer, Evioy living 
tree, véxgmoig in a passive sense, Oywryioy wages, ntmua corpse, etc. etc. 
The N. Test. has many such words, 

(e) Words were formed de novo; e. g. by composition, as aAlotgso- 
enioxonos, arFounageoxos, povopdaluos, ayadoupyéiy, oixodecnoteiy, etc. 
Nouns in -pa are frequent ; as xatadupa, yornpa, Bontiopo; so nouns 
with ov, as ouppadytic, oupmodling ; + adjectives, in -cvos, as OeFouves, 
OWLvOS, modivos ; 3 verbs in -d0, as avaxarvow, Solio, oSevow ; ; also in -dfa, 
as Jaypuarite, ogFgite; also new forms of adverbs, as naytote, madi0Dey, 
wavolxt, etc. etc. 


_ 2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the 
forms of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek 
are new; some not classically used; and some are foreign to 
the Attic book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. 
In a proper syntactical respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little 
that is peculiar. There are indeed a few examples of verbs con- 
structed with such cases as are not usual in classic Greek ; and 
of conjunctions, elsewhere joined with the Optative and Sub- 
junctive modes, but here sometimes connected with the Indica- 
tive. The Optative, moreover, is seldom employed here in ob- 
lique speech, etc. 


Nor. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek was 
spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the nature 
of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the limits of 
these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek there are 
a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek authors. 


(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
and also learns to speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign 
one with many idioms of its own. Such was the case, as has al- 
ready been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. 


The general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, natu- - 


rally inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would 
naturally be mere Hebrew, ‘translated into the corresponding 
Greek words ; and these were altogether intelligible to a Jew, al- 
though scarcely so to a native Greek. In a lexical respect, also, 
the native language of a Jew would have much influence. He 
would naturally extend the meaning of a Greek word, that in a 
single respect corresponded well to one meaning of a Hebrew 
word, so as to make its significations correspond in all respects 
with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases, the difficulty of 
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fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, would 
lead him to coin new ones which might better correspond with 
his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner of thinking 
and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would still re- 
main when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would con- 
sist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in a Greek dress. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the 
case could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions 
and feelings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying 
them in Greek, except by some such modifications of this lan- 
guage, 1. e. either by assigning a new sense to words already ex- 
tant, or by coining new words. The Hellenists, therefore, have 
done no more, in general, than the nature of the case compelled 
them to do, in order to express their ideas in Greek. What they 
have thus done, constitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 


Note. By Hebrevo, in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up in a 
great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chaldate. 
The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those of the 
proper Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them Hebrew, 
and treating them as such. 

(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the 
N. Test. in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage; see Acts 6:1. It is a matter of little consequence, how- 
ever, as to the name which we give to this dialect. We may call it 
indifferently, the Hebrew-Greek, or the Hellenistic dialect. Jo- 
seph Scaliger (in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this 
latter name; which has been very generally adopted. 


Nore. The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, Philolo- 
gus Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo Nov. Test. In these and other simi- 
lar works, however, several errors have been committed. (a) The authors 
have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test writers. (6) They 
have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebraizing, between the 
different authors of the N. Test.; which, in some cases, is very considerable. 
(c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. Test. to the Sept. Greek ; 
which, with all its points of similitude, is still considerably discrepant. 
(d) They have put much to the account of Hebraigm, which is the common 
property of both Greek and Hebrew, yea, of language in general; e. g. gu~ 
Adoosy youov, aiza slaughter, avjg with an appellative (as ayye qovrets), 
nai¢ servant, peyadvveay to praise, etc. (e) Théy have made some things into 
Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon them; e. g. Eph. 5: 26, é» 
¢juot iva, construed as an equivslent to “WR AQIWSY, i order that ; 
Matt. 25: 23, zagav feast, like the Arabic 71°1%}; Matt. 6:1, Oixasogvrn alms, 
like the Chaldee &p‘tx, etc. 
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(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. (a) Penrecr Hesraism is 
that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is 
modelled altogether after the Hebrew. 


E. g. onlayzviterFat, oqehnpate o ampisvat, meogwroy LapBavesy, oixodo— 
psiy to edtfy, whavivery ty» xagdlar, nogstec Pas onlow, ov nag (for ovdeds), 
SSopuoloyeto Fas sy tvs, etc. 

(6) Imperrect Hesratsm is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a mote perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g: onsoua offspring, from 3791; _avayen trouble, from. pi¥n, I; 

sig ANaVINTLY, nN IP> 3 mégata tis "VIS, VWI [ODN ; zetdog shore, nib, 
etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these expressions, 
and to others of the like kind, yet they are not of common eccurrence, and 
therefore the probability is, that the N. Test. writers derived them from the 
Hebrew. 
_ Nore. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism bas been 
already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much learned 
training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When he wrote 
Greek, be would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek words. 
Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect Hebraism. 
Hence too the probability, that he drew the imperfect Hebraisms from his 
own native tongue. 


ay ) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, 
of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its 
most complete state ; because here religious technics (which a He- 
brew must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less fre- 
quent. And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than 
in native Greek ; minute circumstances (like éygaqy dca zErods, 
neveos ano pexoou gwe peyadou, etc.) are more commonly in- 
serted; and besides this, the accumulation of pronouns, espe- 
cially after the relative ; the formula xai éyévero in the transitions 
of narrative ; the simple construction of sentences, in which the 
parts of a complex one are rather coordinate than subordinate ; 
the unfrequency of conjunctions and of accumulated connective 
particles; much uniformity in the use of the tenses; a want of 
periodic rounding, and of the union of subordinate propositions 
with the main one; the unfrequent use of participial construc- 
tions in the widely extended latitude of the native Greek; the 
direct citation of another’s words in narration, where the Greek 
commonly employ the indirect one; the neglect of the Optative 
mood—all these things characterize the Hellenistic Greek, and 
separate it from that which is common among classic authors. 


Norr. The Hebraisms of the N. Test., as has been stated above, are 
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divisible into perfect and imperfect. This division has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources whenee they are derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may class them under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserves particular notice. _ 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word was the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one; e. g. Jixasoovvn and “p3X agree in their original meaning, 
and so it was natural for the Hebrew io attach to dixacootr7 the seconda- 
ry sense of liberality, kindness, because “pIX sometimes bore this mean- 
ing. So omedAnua, not only debt but sin, like the Aramaean 3511; 80 vUp- 
gn, bride and also daughter 1 mn law, like TIED ; sic, one and first, like INN; 
sfouoloy tia Fat tivt, to praise one, like > mTIM; dgwtay, to ask and also to 
beg, like >Nw. Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropical ; e. g. TOT OLOY, cup and lot, like 0453; oxavdaloy, 
offence in a moral sense, like 5121379; yAwooa, tongue and nation, like 
Z1w> ; evonioy tov Peov in the view or judgment of God, like n° 72}; 
dv eS ayer, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew D1, ete. ete. 

(6) Peculiar Hebrew phrases were literally translated by corresponding 
Greek words, which when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
foreign to native Greek; e. g. todcwmoy lopBavew for’ D°2H NWI; oyteiy 
yogi for ZHI LEB; mostly Esog (or xagu) usta tevog for Dy “or MIDs ; 
agroy payer (to sup) from n> du; viog Favatou for m17-jR; ogel- 
Anuo. oprévas for ein pay (Talmudic); naca cag’ for Vz ba; etc. etc. 

(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond with deri- 
vate Hebrew ones; e. g. onluyyvifeoSo. from oniayzva, like Di from 
D707 ; dynouvitery from éyxuina, like ‘7277 and M33"; avadnuativey 
from avadeua, like Do“ h7q from D717, ete. ete. 

(d) The religious. views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test. oc- 
casioned a kind of technological use of many Greek words, m a sense quite 
different from that of. classical usage; e. g. such words as épya, niotis, 
mioteverv sig XQsotor, incrove Dat, éxléyso Pur, oF aprot, andutolog, Pantie 
pa, Oixacoourvn, and many others, used particularly by Paul in bis epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch, as the classie Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the usus loquendi of the Greek 
would convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. So it 
is, also, with such words as Ses, & uy yshog, ovparos, nvetuc, etc. 


(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test. diction, 
in general this does not differ from that of the later Greek. 
The common laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; 
at least, there is seldom any departure from them. Even some 
of the nicer peculiarities of the Greek language, such as the at- 
traction of the relative pronoun, and the distinction between ov 
and “7 in negations-and questions, (which is quite remote from 
the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly observed. The pecu- 
liarities of the later Greek itself (which also belong to the N, 
Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the use of pecu- 
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liar tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax. In all parts 
of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and feeling 
of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode of 
expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek 1s, that prepositions are more commonly employed 
in the government of nouns, etc., than was usual. among Greek 
authors. 


Norte 1. The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms; 
the forms much easier than the syntax; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequently the N. Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in the N. Test., seve- 
ral forms which were not current at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Altice forms; such as nBovar- 
nv (yn for the augment), fipelds, Boule (2nd pers. for Bovdn), ower (b) 
Dorre; as 7tw (for tetw), aqéswrtac (for agelytar). (c) Aeolic; such as the 
Opt. in -ee of Aor. Ist. (d) Jonic; as yige, siwa (Aor.1). Of the forms 
not used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vot, Imp. 
xaSov, Perf. é: ey vornoy (for éyywxacz), Aor. 2 xatehinogay, Impert. ésoloicay, 
Aor. 2 eSuper, Epvyay. The regular forms of tenses in certain verbs, not 
employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test.; e. 2. yuagryoa 
(for jyaprtoy), aso (for absiver), nga (for sxw), payoucs (for Edopac) etc., 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must "be 
added, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns; e. g. o (instead of . 
7) Batng; to. Fsog, to miovtos (neut. instead of masc.), ‘which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2nd declension. ~ 


Note 2.. As to Syntazr, the peculiarities consist mostly in using ores, 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter; «i with the Subj.; iva with the Ind. 
Pres. ; the construction of such verbs as ysteo San with the Acc., mpocxv- 
vELY with the Dat.; such formulas as #élw iva, atic ive (instead of the 
Inf.); the’ employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter; and in general the rare employment of the 
Opt., (which has entirely disappeared in modern Greek). Moreover the 
Inf. Aor. is oftener used after usiday, Féley, etc.; and a disregard to de- 
clension (so conspicuous in modern Greek) appears just in its inceptive 
state; e.g. sig xadeic, xadsic, ava sis, sis nag eg A similar disregard to. 
case and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neg- 
lected. 

Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt, they say (with the Heb.), tis ue 
xataotnoetas xgitny; They also say: Sararw anodaveicds, NIA M77 5 
pucoy éuionoas, NNW NID. They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them); 
as geldso9ar éni tim, oixodopusiy by tint, Exeguray év xvgin, etc. The N. 
Test., however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 


work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 
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the use of prepositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz., in such 
CASES AS ANOXEUATELY Ti a O Tivos, ~oSiay ano THY yiyloy, aIdOS & XO 
TOU aiuatos, xovwrdg Ey tii, etc.; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test. to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek; e. g. (a) Such as ouodoyeiy &y ti, 
Biensw ano to beware of, xooos Peto népwou to send again, and the form of 
the oath in the negative sense, st doPnastas. (b) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution; as dvo Sto two by two (ip- 
stead of ava dvo). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with tot 
before it. (d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense; as in wicwy éuionoas above. (e) The frequeney 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical narration. 
. Nos. a, b, may be classed among the pure Hebraisms. ‘The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. 


(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the 
niceties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e. g. the 
distinctions in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of 
verbs with a», the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular 
number of the verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as ofxo- 
voulay neniorevpas, etc.; moreover, that the periphrasis for the 
Opt. which the Seventy use, is here not employed; there is, in 
fact, very little reason for the charge of ungrammatical compo- 
sition against the writers of the N. Test. Much has been said on 
this subject, by writers for and against the purity of the N. Test., 
which is very inapposite, or has little foundation. Patient, pro- 
tracted, and widely extended examination has at last corrected 
the errors of both the parties of former days, and brought the 
whole matter very near to that middle ground, which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, 
seem first to have occupied. 
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LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 
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$4. Greek Alphabet. 


Pronouneed. 

7 a in father 
B,6 db 
y,f g hard 
é d 
é e in met 
¢. sd 
n  eélong 
@,6 th sharp 
b t 
% k 
A l 
ps m 
y n . 
gE «- 
0 o short 
Ny p 
ri 7? 
o,¢ ssharp 
t,/ t 

‘+ 
eg ff 
v4 ch guttural 
yp ips 
mo  olong 


Name 


"Aga 


Brte 
Tappa 
Aélra 
*Ewekov 
Znta 
"Fre 
Onra 
"Tore 


g 
- Kanne 


Aappoa 
Mo 
Nu 
Ei 


"O pixgov 


it 


‘Po 
Siype 
Tav 
*P wedov 
Di 
Xt 
wy 
7 RQ wey 


. Numeral Value. 

alpha 1 

beta 2 

gamma 3 

delta 4 

epsilon, i.e.esimple 5 ¢ 6 

zeta "7 (ortype) 
. eta 8 

theta 9 

iota 10 

kappa 20 

lambda 30 

mu 40 

nu 50 

xi 60 

omicron, i. e. short o. 70 

pi so 4 90 

tho 100 (*9**) 

sigma 200 

tau 300 

upsilon, i.e. v simple 400 

phi | — «800 

chi | 600 

psi 700 (ocruni) 


oméga, i.e. long. 800,900. 


20 § 4. ALPHABET. 


' Nore 1. About the pronunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practice among the learned. Reuchlin, the father 
of Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, which sounds 4, 9, 8, ot, v, vt, all as ¢ in machine (hence 
called Itacisin); at like a in hate; v after a, 8, 7, 0,88 f OF v, & g. av- 
toc==aftos, Zevg—=zefs, (the Romaic sounding v, now softer, now harder); 
and 6 asv. By the same usage, y before the sounds E, J, is pronounced 
nearly as our y, in other cases gullurally; S=th; ov=—oo; y=h or hk. 
Erasmus, on the other hand, commended the usual (continental) sound of 
the vowels; and the diphthongs he directed to be sounded so that both 
vowels should be distinctly touched in one prolonged sound. It is utterly 
impossible, at the present time, to arrive with certainty at any well estab- 
lished conclusions in regard to many of the letters, and especially of the 
diphthongs. The easiest and best course therefore is, (since it is a matter 
of very inferior moment), to follow in general the analogy of our own lan- 
guage in the pronunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet. Our time 
is wasted to little purpose in striving to build up any particular system of 
orthoepy, since we can never ascertain whether we are in the right. It is 
proper to remark, however, that y before the cognate letters, x, y, z, §, is 
sounded like n or ng nasal. 

Norte 2. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction of the alphabet into 
Greece, to Cadmus (;172)) ortentalts ?) af Phenicia. Sixteen letters only 
are said to have been introduced by him; while Palamedes, at the siege of 
Troy, is vaguely reported to havé added four more, viz. 3, §, g, x; and Si- 
monides, during the Persian war, ¢, 7, y, #. But tradition is not uniform, 
and evidently the story is in some degree fictitious; for the Greek alphabet, 
beyond all question, sprung from the Hebrew or Phenician one, which con- 
tains twenty-two letters. The probability is, that such letters in this latter 
alphabet as coincided in sound with the Greek sounds, were retained ; that 
of the four sibilants in Hebrew, some two were laid aside; and that Batu 
or Vav and Koppa were also dismissed as not correspondent with Greek 
sounds, or as superfluous. The & is only an abridged method of writing xe, 
y of no, and ¢ of a3; while 7 and w are only a convenient method of 
designating «8 and oo, etc. In this way, and by recurring to the fact that 
a difference must have existed between some of the elementary sounds in 
Greek and Hebrew, we may account for it that the Cadmaean Greek alpha- 
bet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, ilthough derived from it. We may 
also see the reason why subsequent additions were made by learned Greeks ; 
some from necessity, in order to make a full designation of sounds; and 
some from convenience, as being a kind of short-hand mode of writing the 
letters. Thus the Greeks carhe to have twenty-four letters, most of them 
(but not all} corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet; while some of the lat- 
ter alphabet are dismissed from their phonetic use and made only the rep- 
resentatives of nurhbers (viz. Bav, Kone, Sayuri), and new letters are added, 
either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 


Nore 3. The letters ¢, 3, gy, 7, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, so 
that the use of them must have been very early; while in almost all ancient 
Attic inscriptions, nothing is more common than ¢ for y, @ for 7, o for a, 
o. for w, xo for & po for y, and even o for ov, showing that the long vowels, 
and also § and wy were of later date than the other letters. But, on the other 
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hand, the letters ¢, 3, @, 7, appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in 
general, so far as we can now judge from ancient inscriptions, The whole 
alphabet, in the full form in which it appears at present, seems to have first 
come from Ionia to Athens in the time of the archon Euclides, in the year 
403 A. C., when it was employed in public writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious and 
interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and He- 
brew alphabets in such a-way as will make the comparison easy; premising 
only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the most anctent ones, 
and that those ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resemblance to the 
old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square characters which are 
here employed. 
N24a7 7 


,3 mp? swoon 
ABYTHOEFZHOIKAMNEZ OD PZsT 
Cn F ec f 


Nore 4, An inspection of the alphabet, on p. 19, will render plain the 
Greek method of notation. The original letter, in the sizth place of the: 
alphabet, appears to have been F, i. e. Bat’ or Fat, corresponding to the 
Heb.1; but Kiihner places F at the end of the old alphabet. Inasmuch as " 
was used both for the Digamma (= our fF’) and also for the vowel v, the no- 
tation of it in the alphabet was dropped in respect to ita digamma soynd, and 
retained only in the v sound, which was placed at the end of the original 
alphabet. Instead of F, as designating 6, was introduced the somewhat 
similar s Stigma or ot, as it appears on the right-hand margin of the Al- 
phabet,p.19 ; Koppa = 90 (from the Heb. )>), not being needed as a phonetic 
letter, merely retained its numeral significancy. It has three different shapes, 
viz. P, 4, 4. The last is the usual one. Sampi = 900 was evidently 
the Heb. 2 = sh, and was retained only as a numeral, because the Greek 
alphabet had no corresponding sound. The abridged methods of notation, 
and the way of making out composite numbers, etc., may be found in Buttm. 
Gramm. § 2. Notes 3, 4, 


§ 5. Division of the Letters. 

(1) The natural division is into vowels and consonants. Of 
the former there are seven ; of the latter there are properly only 
fourteen, because ¢ stands for od, § for «xo, and w for xo, and 
these three double letters, to which we may add s (Sti or Btig- 
ma) = at, are not properly to be reckoned as component parts 
the. alphabet, because their simple elements are contained @ and 
counted in the others. 

(2) ‘The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so @, 1, q@,#, are LABIALS ; 
t, 0, &,4, v, 9,0, are LINGUALS; and *, 7, 4% PaLaTaLs. A much 
more important classification is, 

(6) According to their power ; by which they are distributed in- 


to SEMI-VOWELS and mutes. Semi-vowels are the liquids 4, m, », @, 
and the sibilant o; Mutes are 
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2 

pf t smooth. 
y 0 middle. 
9 x & rough. 


Nore 1. The first perpendicular colamn consists of labials, the second 
of patatals, and the third of linguals ; and, in the same order, the same col- 
umns are said to be of the P sound, of the K sound, and of the 7" sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 

Nore 2. The importance of the semi-vowels, ¥, @, o, may be recognized 
from the singular fact, that no genuine Greek word can end tn any other con- 
sonant; é and ovx excepted, and these only in the middle of a phrase, 
being elsewhere. é&=—éxs, and ov. 

(3) The seven vowels are divided ir into short, long, and dowble- 
timed. 

Nore. Short, ¢, 0; long, 9, w ; double-timed, a, 4, v. The three last are 
sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands for a 
long sound at one time, and a short one at another; but they are never short 
and long at the same time and place. 

(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an ¢ or v. : 

Norte 1. Diphthongs are formed by suffixing s+ or v to a, g, 0, v, either 
short or long. When the first letter is short, the diphthong is called rrorer; 
when it is long, it is called improPeR. 2 of course can admit only s after i it} 
the other vowels named admit both cand v after them; but when « follows a, 
q, %, it is subscribed. 


Proper Dipht. | Improper Dipht. 
a ay @ av 
a aU n mv 
ob ov @ ov (Ion.) 
vE | uw 


But s« combed make merely ¢ long; and ev do not forma diphthongal 
sound, e. g. ivéw is trisyllabie. 

Note 2. The pronunciation of the diphthongs (see Note 1. § 4) is not, 
and cannot now be, accurately determimed. It is however agreed, that 
where Iota is subscript, it is practically to be regarded as quiescent, although 
it was probably sounded slightly by the Greeks. To distinguish in pro- 
nunciation the proper and improper diphthongs, would be difficult indeed at 
the present time. It might perhaps be said with a good degree of assu- 
rance, that the Greeks sounded ov as our 00, e& == our propert; ov = ot; 
and perhaps o: = our a in hate. Beyond this is uncertain ground. The 
Tota subscript was not introduced until about the 13th century. Anciently 
it was written in the line ; as it now is, when capital letters are employed, 
e. g. -AIAHS or “Avdng = Gone. 

Nore 3. When vowels come together which usually make a diphthong, 
but which must in pronunciation be actually separated, two points (called dt- 
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aeresis) are placed over the second vowel; e. g. dis, mgavs, each being dis- 
syllabic. 


$6. Breathings ( Spiritus.) 


(1) These are the smooth (— ), and the rough (—); the last is 
sounded as a slight H ; the first, in most cases, is capable of no 
distinct enunciation which is perceptible by the ear. | 


Norte 1. One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with a 
vowel; and when they begin with a proper diphthong, the spiritus i is placed 
over the second vowel, as in svPv¢; but it remains on the first, in the diph- 
thongs ¢, 7, #, even when the Iota is written in the line, as “Asdne. 


Note 2. All words beginning with v, have (in all the dialects except the 
Aeolic) the rough breathing, as tyzis; and so, also, all words beginning with 
g; and when double g occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the 
smooth breathing, the second the rough one, as xvgpos. 


Nete 3. Originally, only the rough breathing was noted; and this by 
the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly sounded 
as our H. When this sign (#) came to be used for n, the letter was di- 
vided, and the right-hand half used for markmg the smooth breathing, and 
the other half to designate the rough ; then came / and 7, and finally the 
present Spiritus. Aristophanes of Byzantium (about 200 A. C.) is said to 
have made this arrangement. Before this the smooth breathing appears 
not to have been marked; and the marking of it seems indeed to be of lit- 
tle or no significancy to us; yet as the ancients wrote originally without 
any marked division of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with 
a vowel would often aid the reader. 


Nore 4. Besides these two ,breathings, (which correspond to alphabetic 
letters, e. g. the smooth one (— ) to the & of the oriental alphabet, and the 
rough one (_) to the = of the same alphabet and the h of the western na- 
tions), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third aspirate (Fau or Bau, * 
which corresponded very nearly or altogether with the Hebrew » Vav; 
both the name and sound indicate. This, from its shape, is called Digam. 
ma, i.e. double Gamma; also the Aeolie Digamma, because the Aeolians 
longest retained it; and although even in ancient times it was dropped in 
writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to belong to many words in 
the poems of Homer. Words which once exhibited it, have in some cases 
substituted for it a 8, in others a y, or v, or the smooth or rough spiritus. 
The substitute v remains at the end of a word (as Sov for BoF); and in the 
middle of a word before a consonant, (as fovei for BoFcl) But the Di- 
gamma. has entirely vanished, (1) At the beginning of a word, before vow- 
els and g; a8 oivos (Foives), Godoy (Feddoy). (2) Between two vowels in the 
middle of a word; as aov (aF ox, ovum) See Kiihner, § 14. 


Note 5. Kiihner makes two more Aspirates still, viz. X and 2. The X, 
it would seem, was originally a mere aspirate ; but gradually it came to be 
sometimes used as a guttural (hh, or ch German); partly however as a K, and 
partly as a Spiritus asper. This letter (X) he calls a palatal aspirate. The 2 
he calls the lingual aspirate; and he shows that it easily went over into the 
proper rough aspirate (e.g. 0%s, ts); or, like the Digamma, it fell away between 
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‘vowels in the middle of a word, e. g. tuntegat, tuntsat, which (being con- 
tracted) makes the usual tvmty, the 2d pers. sing. of the Pres. passive. 


§$ 7. Accents. 


(1) By these are meant the grammatical notations of the tone, 
4. e. of the stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. ° 


Nore 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
tone-syllables, as pronounced with the voice; but it appears that the gram- 
matical nolation of the accents in books was begun by Aristophanes of- 
Byzantium, about 200 years A.C. Most probably it was first designed, like 
the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading books, merely - 
to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. But this notation 
never became general in Mss., until six or seven centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

Nore 2. See Villoison, Epist. Vinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the above 
position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec. p. 60) expresses very con- 
fidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as the times of 
Homer; which he has endeavored to prove in his book De Metris, L c. 22. 
23. The general opinion, however, is as stated above. 


(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself; an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics, the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. - 


Nore. Even the so-called toneless words (atona) or proclitics, viz. ov, ovx, 
ory, on, et, dy, sic, és, dx, &E, 6, 7, of, a6, Whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed after, the words on which they depend, take an accent. All | 
words, therefore, without an accent, are so merely because they are regarded 
as conjoined with some other word which has an accent. 


(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation 
in one respect, there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent 
marks a stress of voice. But in reference to actual designations 
or written signs, we may say that there are now three kinds of - 
accents; viz., (a) The acute (— ), the sign of elevating the tone. 

b) The grave (—), the sign of the falling slide of the voice. 
c) The circumflex (=), the sign of compound and prolonged 
tone on the accented syllable. 


The Greeks named the accents mgocmdia. The acute (_) they called 
otéia; the grave (_) Bageia; the circumflex (=) negianmpévn, ie. drawn 
out, protracted. Hence words were named with a reference to accentua- 
tion, i. e. in accordance with the name and place of the accent; e. g. with 
the acute (either ascending — or descending — ) on the last syllable, oxy- 
tone; on the penult, parorytone ; on the antepenult, proparoxrytone. On the 
other hand, words with the circumflex on the last syllable are called per- 
spome; on the penult, properispome. Properly speaking, barytone words 
are all those, which, according to the original accentuation of the Greeks, 
had a grave accent on the ultimate; but, in other words and speaking ac- 
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cording to present usage, all words whose ultimate is unaccented or toneless 
are barytone. All words, then, except orylones and perispomeg, belong to 


the barytones. 


Nore 1. The ancients used the grave accent (_) to mark all toneless 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and is now ex- 
clusively erhployed, to denote the acute descending, i. e. the falling slide of the 
voice. But oxytones at the end of a sentence, before a colon, and even be- 
fore a comma which makes a plain break or pause in the sense, preserve 
the acute ascending ; but in continuous discourse closely connected, the. ac- 
cent is written with the sliding fall. Kiibn. § 71. 1 

‘Nore 2, The circumflex.{— ) is used to denote a prolonged accent, 
made up of the acute and the grave (__), with some change of form for 
the sake of convenience in writing ; of course the circumflex can stand on- 
ly on long vowels which bave beén made by contracting two vowels into 
one sound ; and in this case only where the acute was to be placed on the first of 
these vowels ; e.g. oo==e. But oo contracted == (not 6); plainly be- 
cause the circumflex accent represents only —- , and not -._ In all cases, 
therefore, where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted 
that originally there were two vowels with separate sounds, the first of 
which had the acute accent ; so that Sjloc==déelog, odpa=coopa, pus—=qga— 
Of, GudToS==O"dinG, TiLH=—=TIpdw, PAd=—=gidso, etc, - 

(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last sylla- 
bles of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 


Nore. The aeufe accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall re- 
quire, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grave, only on the last ; 
the crcumfler, on the last, or on the penult. The reason why the circumflex 
can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above; since, when it stands 
apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepenult. The grave 
is only a peculiar form of the acute, when it falls on the ultimate in case 
of some pause. 


(5) Puace oF THE ACCENT. (@) The acute and the grave 
may stand on any vowel, long or short; but the acute can never 
stand on the antepenult syllable, unless the final syllable of the 
word be short. (b) The circumflex can stand only on a vowel 
that is long by nature, (not by position merely). When the 
penult is long by nature, and the ultimate is either short or long 
merely by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflex ; 
but this last rule does not include words compounded with an en- 
clitic, e.g. obre, nreg, etc. (c) When the ultimate is accented, 
it is more usually orytone ; but adverbs, and some other words, 
frequently take a circumflex on the ultimate. 


Nore 1. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel; and in case 
of a proper diphthong, only over its second letter. When the tmproper 
4 
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diphthongs which usually have Tota subscript, are written with this Iota in 
the line, the accent is still placed over the first letter; e. g. “A:dy¢.1 


Note 2. There is not a little which seems arbitrary to us, in estimating 
the quantity of vowels with reference to accentuation. E..g. (1) The diph- 
thongs o: and ot at the end of words, are treated as short; asin yagor, 
yloocat, av goorot, toanear. The exceptions to this are, (a) Verbs ending 
in —o4 —a, in the Opt. mode, as Acinet, tiunoas © (b) The ‘adverb oixos, and 
some compounds with enclitics, as 7101, etc. (2) The endings ~m¢ -ay of 
the Attic forms of Dec. IL and IIL, also the Ionic Gen. -w of Dec. L, are 
treated as short ; e.g. avnysey, Glsexp-—noleng, nolswr—deonotse. (3) Be- 
fore & and y, in a final syllable, s and v are treated as short in assigning 
the accent; e. g. guivis, xqovs, etc. Kiihner, § 66. 5. 

Nore. 3. The ulfimate syllable is excepted from the common rule (c) 
above, and receives a circumflex, (a) In case of appropriate contraction, as 
aidca, contr. aide. (b) In adverbial endings in -o1, when derived from oxy- 
tone adjectives ; e.g. xudaws, copas. So in local adverbs in -o1, e.g. Ie Ppot. 
(3) Generally, the Gen: and Dat. endings of all oxytones of Dec. [ and I. 
have the circumflex; also the Gen. and Dat. dual and plural of Dec. IL, in 
all words with monosyllabic ground-forms; see the paradigms, and the ex- 
ceptions in the notes. (4) So also the Voc. endings in Dec. TIL; of nouns 

in -evs and fem. -0 -w¢; e. g. Bacrded, ay01, dot. (5) Oftentimes in mé- 
nosyllabic words; e. g. ma, »vy, etc. . 

Nore 4. A slight attention to the forms of DECLENSION, in respect to all 
the parts of speech which are capable of it, will lead any one to see readily, 
that the continual variations of the ending of words must vary the quantity 
of end-syllables, and of course demand corresponding changes in the ac- 
centuation of the words thus varied. Taking the above rules with their 
exceptions into view, however, it is for the most part easy to account for 
all these, when we once know the accentuation of the ground-form, and 
the general rules respecting the tone which, belongs to it. 


Appitions to words by compounding them with others, or made in the 
‘ course of conjugation or declension ; conrraction of words; PECULIARI- 
TIE8 of dialects or of meanings; ANOMALIES by usage; and SPECIAEITIES 
of declension, mode, tense, etc.; all have an influence on accentuation. 
These must be sought for under the respective heads where they are treated 
of. See an admirable summary of the general principles of accentuatian, 
in Kiihner I. §§ 64—79. 


Note 5. Besides the special causes already named, which ‘occasion 
changes of accentuation, there are several others ; viz. (a) Krasis, i. e. the 
coalescence of two words in one; e.g. totgyov==to Egyov. (b) Elision, i.e. 
the striking out of a vowel at the ‘end of a word; e.g. todd’ Ena Pov—n01- 
ha txuBoy: add éyo=alla éye. See § 8 4. - (c) Anastrophe, i. e. a trans- 
fer of a preposition to a place behind the noun which it governs; in which 
case the accent (if the nature of the preposition allows it) reverts towards the 
noun, as xalay nége instead of megs xaday. (d) Proclitics (see § 7. 2 Note), 
when in. any way separated from connection and dependence ‘on the dis- 
course, Teceive an accent; e.g. 10¢ yag ov; xaxdy &¢ instead of é& xaxay. 
(e) Enclittcs, i.e. words which usually throw off their accent and attach them- 
selves to the preceding word, in many circumstances become accented. 
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Remarx LI. It would be out of place to pursue the details of accentuation, 
in a work like the present. For a minute account of all the topics to which 
I have merely adverted in the above notes, I must refer the reader to Butt- 
mann, Rost, Matthiae, and specially to the recent and noble work of Kiib- 
ner (Ausfiihrliche Grammatik), L §§64—79. 


Remarx IL Buttmann, Kiibner, and other distinguished grammarians, 
insist much on regard to the accent in reading Greek, even where apparent 
quantity must be sacrificed in order to accomplish this. The later Greek 
poets and the modern Greeks have in fact made the quantity altogether sub- 
ordinate to the-accent. It is obvious, however, that no great advantage to the 
critic, a8 such, can accrue from scrupulous attention to rules of this kind; al- 
though the knowledge of them, as an accomplishment of a rhetorical nature, 
may properly claim some attention. However the reader may estimate this, 
let him not suppose, for a moment, that attention to the subject of accentua- 
tion is altogether needless or superfluous. Many words are. distinguished 
from each other solely by the accent; e. g. Fit I am, eiue I go; tis who? 
tig or tig some one; 0 the (article), o which ; mots when, nore at some time, etc, 
etc. _ And if such. indications of distinction are not important for the adept 
in Greek, still they are very convenient for the learnez. 

. Remanx HL The written accentuation of the N. Pest. is designed to be 
conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of this 
Written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the .N. Test, cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than the inéer- 
punction of the same book. . The writings of profane Greek authors were, as 
we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian era. In the 4th 
century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept. as farnished with various kinds of 
accents; the doing of which he names osifey xata xgocmdiav.* Possibly 
the N. Test. may, even at this period, have been written in like manner. 
But we have no certain account of its accentuation until Euthalius, a dea- 
con of the church at Alexandria, about A. D. 464, published the first edi- 
tion of the Pauline epistles xata atizous. In his preface, still extant,t he 
speaks of making marks of distinction (aviyywow), and these xata 2g0cmdlayv, 
i.e. accentuation, This work of Euthahus, which he extended afterwards 
to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, (probably to the whole of the N. T. 
also), whose otfye: answered in general to our modern interpunction and 
were therefore valuable to readers, came soon jnto very extensive use; 80 
that, at least in the latter half of the /ifth century, there must have been a 
great number of Mas. in circulation that were accented. 


Remark FV. As the laws of accentuation never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is no more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not 4 few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect ‘to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e.g. iéé and 18s, numerals ending in “EIN which are written -étys and 
—etyo, xnovs and xyjgvk, motvit and goint, mois and wave, dathoy t and iai- 
day, Fhipis and Fhipes, éoiFeve and égePeia, wiley and vio, eixov (Im- 
per.) and sizoy, Jefe and AaBe, etc. It can be of but little importance to 
the sacred initerpreter to settle these questions; but the question whether 





* Hug, Einleit.in-N. Test. 1. § 43. t in Gallandi Biblioth. Pat. X.p. 201. 
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peved or paver (1 Cor. 3:14), ty==110 or t6 the article (1 Cor. 15:8), elus I go 
or siud Tam (John 7: 34, 36), TeOxoS course Or Te0xOC wheel (James 3:6), and — 
the like, be the true reading, of course has a connection with exegesis of 
some importance, and the accentuation must therefore depend on this, and 
cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disputed, also, whether the 
personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so written after prepositions 
in all cases; and we find high authorities for writing nega cov and rage coi, 
éy wor and éy suoi, mtQdc pe and mg0¢ gue, etc. This question, however, is 
scarcely worth a serious investigation. Either usage is good; at least, if 
authority can make it so. Even Ktihner, with his masterly talent at exhi- 
bition, has not steered clear of some perplexities, not to say contradictions, 
in his rules respecting accents. FE. g. in § 63. 4, he represents “the cir- 
cumflex as arising only from the combination of two short vowels the first 
of which has the acute accent.’ But what is the circumflex in tiua—tipaos, 
in puld=giaio, etc.? Is not the w here of and by itself long ? Again, 
we have igtacis, contr. sores, according to rule; but Gen. égrmotog contr. 

dorato¢, although the full form (-a0-) has the accent on the latter of the two 
vowels. The truth seems to be here, that the law arising from the last syl- 
lable being short and the penult long, renders the circumflex necessary in 
spite of the other principle which respects the order of the accents. Other 
perplexities, also, the attentive reader will find, after all that has been done 
to elucidate the subject; but this is not the place to discuss them. 


§ 8. Signs or characters to aid the reader, 


(1) Inrerruncrion. This consists of the comma. and period, 
like our own; and of the colon, which is a point just above the 
line (e. g. yee ) and answers to our colon and semicolon. 


Nore 1. In many editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a-colon or semicolon, (e. g. 
in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield’s N. Test., and many other books), 
in which case the following word has a small and not a capital letter, in or- 
der to show that a new sentence does not begin with it. This practice is 
to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the reader. The interro- 
gation point is our semicolon (;)—and in recent editions of several authors 
the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 


Norte 2. The history of the rise of interpunetion is interesting to the critic, 
and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament. The otéyos 
of Euthalius (see Rem. IL above) consisted of short parts of sentences that 
were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as the case might be) 
that made sense by themselves, each of which was written in a line by itself 
(which was then called gtiyo¢), so that the reader might never doubt where 
he should make his pauses; e. g. Tit. 2: 2. 

HPEZBITTAZ NH®AAIOTS EINAI 
SEMNOTE 
SN®PONAZ 
TITAINONTAS TH WIZ TEI 
TH ATAUH 
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HPESBITI4AS NIATTAS 
EN KATAZTHMATI IEPOMPEMEIS 
MH AIABOAOTS 
MH QINN NOAAR AEANAOTMENAZ 
KAAOJIAAZKAAOTS 


In this way was the N. Test. published by Euthalius; and the work 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered. nearly all the purposes of our modern system of interpunction. 
Moreover, that from the griyo: thus arranged the interpunction of modern 
times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly, in an- 
cient times, to permit book makers to leave for any great length of time 
more than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing év arlyoc 
obliged them to do; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
(a crogs,.or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a gtiyos. So the Codex Cyprius is written through- 
out. But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others; and therefore they 
began to note them by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose 
gradually the tnterpunction-system. The exact time of its first rise cannot 
be definitely traced; but we know thus much, viz., that in the 10th cen- 
tury a regular interpunction of the N. Test. was already in existence, and 
that it is to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding ts 
and perhaps even earlier. 


(2) Diasrote or Hypopiastote. This is of the same form 
with the comma, and has the same place in the line ; but still it 
is used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them 
from others. _ 

E. g. 0, ts (neut. of catts) with a comma (diastole) between the two 
words, in order to distinguish them from ots because ; so 0, t2 (from 6¢ 
and ts), not ots when. Recent editions generally neglect the diastole, and 
print the words, formerly written with it, thus: 6 1, 0 te; which seems 
to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on account of 
this. 

(3) Arosrropne. All the short vowels (v excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and 
before another word beginning with a vowel, may suffer eliston, 
1, e. may be dropped ; and. their absence is then marked by a 
comma above the line (as tour’ for tovzo), which in such a case 
is called apostrophe. , 


Nore 1. When a smooth mute comes by elision to be the last letter of a 
word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breathing, 
that smooth mute becomes rough; e. g. &20 ov, with apostrophe aq’ ov. 

Note 2. No uniformity or settled rule exists as to elision, and conse- 
quently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editors differ; 
so do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater liberty, and 
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sometimes eliding even the diphthong—a:. In the N. Test. by the usage 
of Mss., aoa, iva, elta, Ets, never suffer elision; although they often do 
this in other writings. Asa general rule of the Greek language, words 
ending in v, monosyllables in a, 1, 0 o (6a excepted), and the prepositions 
mgo and zegi, never suffer elision. 

Nore 3. The object of elision, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get rid 
of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately suc- 
ceed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or smooth. 


(4) Cornonis. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mixture 
(xgdocg it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word 
ends and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 


Nore 1. In this case, the two vowels follow the usual laws of contrackon ; 
both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coronts, in order 
to designate a contraction and union ; e. g. taya for ta éua, tadle for te 
Gilda, éyada for dye olda, xeye for xat dy, etc. In the N. Test. this prac- 
tice is quite unfrequent. 

Nore 2 The object of Crasis, (which is marked by the Coronis); is the 
same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of hiatus 
between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of another. 
The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite word, (not 
at the end of a word, like apostrophe), and denotes contraction, not properly 
elision. 

Note 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis jn reading 
(not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called synizesis (cvré- 
fnew, connecting together, i. e. cvyv—ifw). In every page and almost every 
line of Homer something of this is necessary ; but in what way these con- 
tractions are to be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, oftentimes 
cannot well be determined. 


(5) Panacocic Nun. The Greeks called it » épedxvorexoy, 
i. e. Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The object 


of it is the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent 
hiatus. 


Nore. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in ¢ or ¢, and to the Dat. plur. ending in o. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear; for no 

less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 


, (6) lora susscript. This is used only in three of the im- 
proper diphthongs; see $5.4. Anciently it seems to have been 
pronounced, but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and 
therefore it is subscribed, that the reader may be aware of this. 


Pecultarities. 


~) Ovre before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
evres. But here Mas. and editions differ, outros being sometimes written 
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before consonants. The like principle applies to the writing of ayes and 
Gygrc, of zéygs and péygis; but still, the like variations also exist. 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of. ¢ final; e. g. acnep, sicpega, ete. 
But where can this practice end? Must we write Sstgdoros, JusceBye, 
Aaosaoos, etc.? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient 

8; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, Winer, } Kiih- 
ner, and others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
smaH words that come together as one, Or separating them; e. g..dsate 
and dca ti, simsg and ef nzp, ovx it and oixér, etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himself. 


§ 10. Mutations of the Consonants. 


The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. From this source come nearly all the nume- 
rous changes, which consonants undergo in the Greek language. 
The mutes are the principal letters which undergo these changes. 

The subject itself of these changes is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declensjon, and even of com- 
position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT I8 ABSOLUTELY 
INDISPENSABLE, on the patt of every one who intends to be able well and 


thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forms. ; 


I. Changes of Mutes before each other. | 


The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and 
classified for convenience’ sake. 


1 2: 
mw XK = smooth. 


B y o@ middle. 
g yx rough, (also called aspirates). 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or the jirst 
class, which are Lasts; under No. 2, the K or second class, which are 
ParaTaxs; under No. 3, the 7' or third class, which are Linevats. The 
quality of mutes refers to their being smooth, middle, or rough. ‘Those of 
the same quality, therefore, arg all such as are smooth, or middle, or rough, 
although they may be of different classes ; e. g. a, x, t are all of the same 
quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three different 
classes; and so of the others. 


Rote I. It is a general principle (with very few exceptions), 
that mutes of the first and ‘second class are not doubled; nor do 
they immediately follow each other; but when mutes come to- 
gether, the second of them must be ‘of the T or third class. 
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Nore. The mute +t is the only one of all which it is very common 
to double; e. g.as in tatrw. The aspirates are sometimes thrown to- 
gether; but in such cases, the first of them i is changed, as will be presently 
seen, A few cases exist like inmog, xoxxog; but such examples are against 
the general analogy. 


Rous 2. Mutes, in order to come “together, must be of the 
same quality, i. e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to 
middle, and rough to rough ; and here the quality of the first 
mute is made to conform to that of the second. 


E. g. inte, vuxrds, 68006, OySo0¢, ay Fos, brig dy. | 


Note 1. To express the rule in another way; +t admits before it only 
ge, x, smooth mutes of the other classes; 4, only 6,7; 3,only g, z. If by 
any cause in composition or declension, the second mute thus harmonized 
becomes changed as to quality, the other must also of course change its 
quality in like manner; e. g. émra becomes &8douog in the adjective form, 
the x going into # (middle mute) in order to conform to the quality of the 
following 8 which constitutes the adjective form of the word; so oxte 
makes oydoos, etc. The x in éx, however, is in all cases of composition 
immutable. To Rule 2, however, there are exceptions; viz. 


Rute 3. The rough mutes will not bear to be repeated, but 
require a smooth mute of. the same class before them. 


E. g. Zangw, not Suapgpu; Baxyos, not Buyyos; "ArGis, not AIF. 


Rute 4. The same principle is generally applied even to the 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute; for such sylla- 
ble must regularly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 
Even the spiritus asper in this syllable becomes lenis. . 


E. g. neqilnxa, not gepllnxa ; xeyoonxa, not yeywonxa; tagos, not Fa- 
gos, etc. So also éyw for Eyw (comp. Fut. &w), where the smooth breath- 
ing is adopted because of the 7 in the next following syllable. 


Norte 2. The principle here laid down, however, is limited mostly to the 
syllables belonging to the mere root of a word, or to that and a preceding 
syllable made by reduplication ; e. g. toéqa (from Fasp-w), xeyvtai(from yv-o), 
But additions at the close of words, whether occasioned by flexion or deriva- 
tion, do not produce such an effect on preceding aspirates; e. g. sSaqp-Iny, 
Sagy-Ielé, éyv-Fyv. So in the Imper. ending -9:, as ga-9.; in the ad- 
verbial endings -dey -3:; in derivative words with a formative syllable 
commencing with 9, as p3i-Fw, root GI; and in the aspir. Perf. ending -a, 
when this letter is preceded by a P or K mute, as té9aqa.—The anomalies 
are a few; e. g. Suw and tiFyu follow the general rule, even when they 
receive flexion endings beginning with 4, as éruSny, éré9nv, Moreover the 
Aor. 1 Pass. Imper., which would regularly be -3-7@s, makes -Fyt, preserv- 
ing the first > as the characteristic of the tense. 


Nore 3. Composite words are not subject to the general law, in regard 
to the preceding aspirate; ©. g. dyI-0-qogos, éprgr. 
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Rute 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. ag ov, not an oi, etc. 


In the flexion of verbs, middle mutes may become aspirated ; but not else- 
where ; e. g. éloyae instead of siloy-a. 


II. Changes of Mutes before c. 


Rutz 6. Of the first class, ¢ admits before it only the smooth 

x sound; of the second, only the smooth x sound ; and the third 
is rejected before the 9, which also rejects (od, because of the 
d in it. 


Nore 4. The meaning is, that before o, the letters 8, g, become 2; the 
letters y, 7, become x; and the third class (also £) are dropped. In the first 
case, when x precedes o (==70), the two letters are of course written y, a8 
tUwe==tungw; inthe second, x¢ is written &, as in AéSw==lsxow. 

N ore 5. Examples of the rule are Jeinw, lelyw; t9i8w, teiyw; yeaa, 
youwe; mlsxe, mAséon ; Asyoa, 1é&0 ; orelyos, areléeo, Examples of dropping 
class third, are owpage (not ocpatas); G50, sow (not adew); waldo, nelow 
(not ne3om); poate, pgeaw (not peatow). 

Note 6. If » precedes any letter of the third class of mutes, in such — 
cases, it is also dropped with them; and when a short vowel precedes the 
two letters thus dropped, that vowel becomes prolonged; i. e. s goes into ét ; 
_@ into ov; and short a, 4, v, become long ; e. g. unévdu, onsigw; Agover for 
déovtos; nace for navtor; Secxvvos for deixvyvytat, etc. See below, under 
Note 8. 


Ill. Changes of mutes before wu. 
Rute 7. Before , the first class of mutes assimilate. 
E. g. deine, Addeyu-por; reife, tétQruu-—pas; yoRpo, yéygap-pat. 
Rutz 8: Before u, the second class of mutes become 7. 


E. g. mléxes, nénley—pat ; tEevyo, TETEVY— pas ; ; and 80 dey, Astw, Asley po. 
Some exceptions exist in the formation of nouns, as exp, Eypa, etc. 


Route 9. Before » the third class of mutes go into 6; as also 
does =od. 


E, g. aviren, jivvo-par; égelidar, Rose-pat ; nstdw, TETELT— [ORs ; ynpltos, 
yngpie-yos. There are frequent departures from this i in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as ody, i8pey, etc. 


IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T' class of Mutes. 


Rute 10. When the third class come together, the first letter 
often goes into os. 


E. g. 750, 110-9ny ; ; nde, énxela-3yy, nuc-téoy. But forms of mere re- 
| duplication, like xgarze, ‘ArBic, ote are common in respect to the letter +. 
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V. Changes of N. 


Rute 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before. yeux, 
y goes into H. 

E. g. in composite words, such as cupnacze, éuScdies, ovnpien, dpyize, 
where ovs and éy are prefixed. 


Nors 7. By the usual laws respecting », the Greeks must have read-toy 
Maréga xai Ty pntépa as if written top natéga xod THs yeytiga ; and.so gram- 
marians direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to 
speak the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it costs. 


Rute 12. Before the K class of mutes, and also before §==«0, 
the » becomes a 7 in the written language ; but it is read as », 
or ng nasal. : 


E. g. éyxald, ovyysyns, cvyzalo, ovytalves 

Rutz 13. Before the liquids 2, 4,0, the » is usually assimilated. 
E. g. ovdléyo; suptvn, cvgdinte ; but also évginta. 

Rute 14. Before ¢ the » is always dropped. 

E. g. ovbuyla for cuvfuyia. 


Ruxe 15. Before o the v is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion; and in the composition of words; where o is followed by 
another consonant. 


E. g. aioe (not alavor); ovotnus (not civotnue). Some exceptions oc- 
Cur, as NEMayoui, Eduurs, etc.; but these are few. The preposition éy, more- 
over retains the »; as éysogos. The » in cv» assimilates before a; as cve- 
owso. 


Rute 16. Final » in verbs and Dat. plurals may be omitted or 
inserted, as the case may require, i.e. according as a consonant 
ora vowel immediately follows. 


VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too‘many consonants. 


Rote 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is the 
same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether, unless either the first or the last of them, or each of these, 
is a liquid, or o. 


Nore 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases, is ¢ followed 
by in the flexion-syllables of verbs; e. g. térupds instead of sirupade, 
aenlizSos instead of nexiéyoSar, etc. In like manner » is sometimes 
dropped before 7; e. g. tervpata: instead of tervgaytas, etc. See. abaue, 
under Note 6. 


Nore 9. Examples of three consonants toggther,. when, the firat, onthe 
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last of them is a liquid, are xepep Fels, oxdyQ0¢, aicyeds, etc. In like manner 
¥ may stand before a K-sound ; e. g. t¢yfw==téyxow, and sounded as tévxo0. 

Nore 10. Jn compounding words this rule is not observed, in cases 
where the observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e. g. éxatvm, é&- 
oxsyvdn, etc. 


Grnerat Rewarx. Letters of the same organ, or of the same power, are the 
ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different dialects, 
ail clanses of the mutes are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so are the 
liqaids with each other ; the double letters with the kindred single ones ; o with 
the i s (particularly oo with tr); so po with @¢, etc. Beyond these general 
principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and even here, the law of ex- 

is far from being universal. Grammars which treat of the dialectical 
forms, will give particulars. _ 


§ 11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 


(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and, next to these, the mute 1, and the sibilant o. In the 
common language, moreover, words beginning with 9 always 
double this letter, when they receive an accession at the beginning. 

E. g. Ginza, S¢§cxrov; anogéytes, from axo and géw. Yet in the N. Test. 
this is net unfrequently omitted ; e. g. égaSdicIny, égavtee, etc. 


(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into im- 
mediate conjunction with it. 

E. g. xoadin for xagdia ; téDyvyxa (root Foy), transposed Jva; Exgadoy 
root seg7, transposed agad. In such cases the vowel of the transposed 
syllable is not unfrequently changed, as in the last example. 


§ 12. Changes of the Vowels. 


(1) Excuancr or vowexs. The cases in which vowels are ex- 
changed for each other, are very numerous ; and they are so vari- 
ous that no general laws regulating them all can well be made out. 
The student can fully learn them only from usage. 


He may easily find that née Pon, in its derivatives, goes into %rgaFoy and 
nénogd-a ; and so of many others, more or less irregular; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies at present beyond our knowledge, ex- 
cepting that analogies of other languages afford the like examples, e. g. do, 
did; give, gave; Germ. geben, gab, etc. ' 


_ (2) Cuanee or quantrry. A second change of vowels is that 
which arises from lengthening or shortening them into the cor- 
responding long or short vowels or diphthongs. In this case ¢ 
commonly goes into ¢ (rarely 7), and o into ov. (rarely ©). 


(3) A: great-part of the differences between the several dia- 
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lects of Greece, consists in the different vowels which they em- 
ploy to write and speak the same word. 


A minute account of these belongs only to lexicons and grammars de- 
signed for the classics. 


§ 13. Elision and Contraction of the Vowels 


(1) We have seen, in § 10, what changes the Greeks intro- 
duced among their consenants, and how frequently they omitted | 
some of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. 
From: the like source originated the elision and contraction of 
their vowels, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of 
such, as made a sound tnpleasant to them. 


The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are very general: 
but they do not reach every case. ‘The lexicons + give the necessary infor- 
mation as to anomalous particulars. 


(2) Extston of vowels is very common in Greek, and has al- 
ready been treated of in § 8. 3. 
(3) Contraction or Vowets. This is divided into two kinds, 


viz. proper and improper. . 
I.. Proper contraction is the union of two vowels into one 


sound which preserves them both. 


E.g.e eine n bing ad dined 
o t—OO o t—Q. t ti-—i | 
a t—@e vy tu (v does not contract.) 


II. Improper contraction is of various kinds. It takes place: 
(1) When two vowels are combined in one long kindred 
vowel. 


l.@ o 4, 8 ain 9 70 Oo . 
20 é bin wo 5.8 a—@ 8. 0 8 >in ov. 
30 4 6.8 8s—& 98 o 


E. g. (1) tupcouer—tipaper. (2) at80a—aida; pslfovac, usifovc. (3) peo 
Donte—pso Foire. (4) teizec—telyn, But (5) when a vowel precedes —eaz, it 
contracts into a, a8 in xléea—xléa, Vyéqg—iyia. (6) nolee—noie. (7) pio- 
Doopsr—picSovper. (8) ula Poe—plo Sov. (9) nocéoper—srocovper. , 


(2) Improper contraction takes place, when a long vowel 


or diphthong ejects a short vowel, which either precedes or ‘fol- 
lows it. 


E, g. tisaor—tiper, pikén—pild, yovoow—zoeved, vinecca—tlijooa, litag 
—ies; and so before the diphthongs, as piléns—pidns, prdsov—pilod, gs- 
Agorpe—peloius, aénloai—aniai, etc. But let the reader note, that the rule 
is not without exceptions, e. g. pisPoyte—sso9dre, where the contraction 
is brought about in another way, i. e. according to No. 1. (3) above. The 
particular diversities in the mode of contraction must be learned by prac- 
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tice. In respect to a, the short vowel must precede it in order to apply 
the rule; except in the Acc. of some nouns in Dec. IIL, as jgua—now. 


(3) Also, when the short vowels 4, i, ¥, placed before another 
vowel, eject it and become long. 


les into a@ 5 uv 8 

Qe * } into a Bu af. ig 
3. 3 © f into7 7U 6 TINO Ws 

4. % . ‘ Bava 


E. g. (1) viyore—shpacr. (2) Tipayte—sipiree,. (3) wodsag—molic. (4) deg 
—ols, (5) igOtes—iyFis. (6) ig Fiag—iz Dig. (7) dshviro—Lilivro. (8) 
Saxvonror—duxvircar, and so in verbs in -vus. 

(4) Another mode of i improper contraction is, when a simple 
vowel precedes a diphthong, and unites with the first letter of it 
according to the rules already given; and then, if the last letter 
of the diphthong be «, it is subscribed in case the preceding 
vowel admits of it, otherwise the last letter of the original diph- 
thong is rejected. 


"yt 


3. @ of into @ 6. 8 ov 


la nl. . 
2. @ 2 ¥ into g 4,0 ov— o 7. 0 oy f into ov. 
D. 8 uo — 4 . 


CE. g ( 1) Tipdng—tipds. (2) Ties —tied. (3) Tipcouper— Tew. (4) t- 
paov—tiud. (5) tintsar—tinty. (6) todovor—nototar, (7) ssaPoover— 
puocdove.. In contracted verbs more vowels than the above rule contem- 
plates would sometimes come together in the full forms, and then a double 
contraction takes place, first of the flection ending, and then of this with 
the vowel of the root; e. g. moé-sat, moté-y, morn’ émoré-20, éocé-ov, 
éxorov.' The longer forms are the ancient ones; and even they themselves 
are abridged by omitting the o in the primitive 2 pers. sing. passive; 6. g. 
the oldest forms were as mole-ecat, éote-eco, etc. See § 6, Note 5 for the 
omission of the a; also § 10. Note 8. 


(5) Peculiar and anomalous are a few contractions, viz. 


(1) 0 into os (2) 0 esinto os. (3) os into ov. 

E. g. (1) peoPon—pioFot. (2) ute Foer—pioSoi. (3) pio Soci —peaSoby; 
but this last comes from the old form uloFoer. 

Nore I. The attentive reader will of course perceive, that some of the 
above rules or principles of contraction are seemingly at direct variance 
with each other; e. g. in No. 2 we have a rule, that long vowels or diph- 
thongs eject short vowels both before and after them, (and the extent of this 
grammarians .do not even attempt to define), while in No. 3 we find short 
vowels ejecting long ones in some cases. Again, in No. 4 we find that 
short vowels coming before a diphthong, coalesce with its first letter and 
‘frequently subscribe or reject ,its second, while the diphthongs are said in 
No. 2 to throw ouf the short vowel. | Moreover, the contractions, in.No. 5 
are manifestly discrepant from those in both Nos. 2,4 The amount of 
the whole is, that all the different methods of .contraction are practised, 
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these on one éet of words (e. g. contract verbs), those on énother (c. g. 
nouns, etc. of Dec. L, IL, or IIL) Usage only can familiarize the learner 
with the different cases. Still, it should be noted, that onLY IN VERY FEW 
CASES DOES THE SAME CONCOURSE OF VOWELS CONTRACT IN DIFFERENT 
Was; viz. s a into 7 and a, and o #& into os anf ov. The indefinite rule 
in No. 2 may be rendered somewhat more definite by the remark, that the 
contractions there designated belong mainly to contract verbs; as do those 
also in Nos. 4, 5. 


Nore 2 The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, un- 
leas one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction ; 6. g. 
dosd7, oh (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, i. e. if the first sylla- 
ble was accented and quantity permits, as wido¢, alos; or, in case the 
second syllable is accented, as acute, e. g. iorads, éatei¢. 


Remarxs. The Attic very generally (but not always even where it was 
practicable) made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the above ; 
the Ionic of the uncontracted ones. Moreover, the studefit must under- 
stand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contraction in 
the Greek language. Particulars are given in good lexicons; the most 
important of them, however, will be mentioned hereafter under declen- 
sions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) is to be made by the reader, 
in very numerous cases, where none is made in writing; see § 8. 4. Note 3. 

In a very few cases, contraction causes the accent to be shifted, as ag- 
vo, ays; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted syllables 
is by usage short. The lexicons give the necessary information. 


§ 14. Syllabication. 


(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a vowel ; 
but the final syllable may end with either a vowel, or with », 9, 
or 6. 


(2) But syllables in the midst of a word often end with a con- 
sonant. E. g. 


(a) Where ‘the same letter is doubled; as GA-log, & Gu-[60s, etc. (b) 
Where a consonant comes after a liquid; as &-xo, au-pi, xag-06, etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one; as Zan-goi, Bax-zog, etc. 


Norte. Recent grammarians prescribe a division of syllables to be made 
in such a way, that to the succeeding syllable must be attached all eon- 
curring consonants which can begin a word in Greek. Consequently, in 
printing books, we must divide words at the end of'a line thus: 6-yJdoog, 
¥-Juev, tv-pFelc, ye—uBoos, etc: But the ancient iriscriptions follow no 
such.rule; and Ktihner says, it has no internal grounds of support and is 
contrary to reason. The whole matter is plainly one of mere corven- 
jence; and very litle if any regard is die to such prescriptions. Thé 
best way-in printing or writing Greek, is to divide it in such a way as that 
we oan pronounce the syllables in the easiost manner. 


PART IT. 


~- GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 


$15. Parts of speech. 

Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or ob- 
ject, i.é. nouns; predicate, i.e. verbs ; and circumstances and re- 
lations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, for 
grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article; verb, par- 
lectple, adjective ; adverb, preposition, conjunction, and inter 
jection. 

NOUNS. 


§ 16. Gender of Nouns. 


(1) This is divided into masculine, feminine, and neuter ; 
which are designated by the prepositive article 0, 4, to. 


@) No universal rules can be given respecting gender, which 
will be of much real use to the student. Of course the names of 
males, rational and irrational, are generally masculine ; of females, 
and also of trees, plants, cities, towns, and countries, feminine. 


Nore. Even these laws are far from. being universal ; 6 g.. 16 yuvalor 
woman, To pegaxioy youth, 10 téxo0¢ child, 10 avdganodoy slave, all of the neu- 
ter gender. So also the names of many places, trees, plants, ete., are mas- 
culine ; e.g. ob Pidinnos Philippi, 6 poivt the palm-tree, etc. 

(3) A large class of nouns are én/xocvoe (epicoene), i. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- - 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 


EL g. 6 and 4 Geos, 6 and 4 ayyedog, 6 and 4 Bois, etc. 


$17. Number. 


(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, | 
in the declension of nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, par- 
ticiples, and verbs. 


But the dual number is not employed at alt in the N. Test. ; was not used 
in the Aecolic dialect; is rare inthe later Greek writers; and is dropped alto~ 
gether in modern Greek. It appears never to have been much! in popular 
usage ; for it is but imperfectly developed, having only two: appropriate 
forms in nouns, etc. ; and only so-many, or even less, in most of the tenses 
of verbs. 
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§ 18. Declension and Case. 


1) Declension of nouns means a change in their form, in order to 
designate the different relations in which they stand to other words. 
The different changes made for this purpose, ‘are called Caszs. 


nf There are usually reckoned, at present, three declensions 
reek ; the first and second are parisyllabic, ' i.e. none of the 
forme exceed the number of syllables in the ground-form,* the 
third is imparisyllabic. 

Originally, as we shall see in the sequel, there appears to have been but 
one declension in Greek. In process of time, however, such changes took 
place in regard to certain classes of nouns, that they were arranged under 
different and distinct declensions. The leading ground of distinction or 
division is the forms of the dual.and plural. When these are the same, how- 
ever diverse the singular forms may be (e. g. as in Dec. L), they are ranged 
under one category. 


(3) Tue Cases are usually reckoned to be five. The place of 
an Ablative is supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 


Properly speaking, and in accordance with the definition given above, 
there are generally but three tases in Greek, viz. Gen. Dat. and Acc.; oc- 
casionally the Vocative assumes a varied form. ‘The Nom. and Voc. are 
called independent cases ‘(casus recti); the Gen. Dat. and Ace., are named 
oblique cases (casus obliqui). 

(4) The declensions are distinguished from each other, partly 
_ by their endings in the ground-forms, partly by the endings of 
their oblique cases in the singular ; but principally by the different 
forms of the dual and plural. 























Table of declension endings. 

Sing. Dec. I. Dec. II. Dec. III. 

Nom. ma, «| ¢,a¢ | og Neut. oy | ¢ 
ww | anew 

Gen. no—as ov ou og (099) 
Dat. n—¥ 9 é 
Acc. | ¥—ay o» aor». Neut. like the Nom. 
Voc. q— co s Neut. o» 

Dual. 
N. A. V.| a4 @ 8 
G. D. ay ou osy 

Plur. 
Nom. ae os Neut. g | e¢ Neut. a 
Gen. or oy oy 
Dat. ass ous oy (os) 
Acc. as ous a | as a 
Voc. as ou a | & rm 





* The ground-form is the Nom. singular. 
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§ 19. General principles of declension. 


1) The Gen. plural throughout ends in —e». 
3} The Dat. singular has an Iota, subscript in the two first de- 
clensions, and written in the line in the third. 
(3) The Voc. is-mostly like the Nominative. 
ni All neuters havé the Nom., Acc., and Voc. alike; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -a. 


Nore 1. Grounp oF THESE SIMILARITIES. (a) The present Dec. IIL. ap- 
pears to have been formed out of nouns originally ending in a consonant, 
or in « or ¥; Dec. IL, of those which ended in 0; and Dec. L, out of those 
which ended in a. (6) The original mark of the Gen. sincULAR was ¢ pre- 
ceded by o==o¢. (c) The characteristic of the Dat. was % (d) The Acc. 
was marked by »; which, when preceded by a, was frequently dropped. 
(ce) The Voc. was either the same as the Nom., or else the simple root; as 
euphony might decide. 


Piura. (/) Nom. character -e¢ ; in Dec. L IL the ¢ has fallen out, and 
the « is changed into 4, in order to unite with the preceding « and o—thus 
making -o: -o1. (g) The original Gen. plur. was -wv added to the Nom. ~s¢ 
==eowr. Omitting the o (§ 6. Note 5), we have in Dec. III. -ewx, which is 
contracted into -w», a8 xopax-éomy, xogax-sey, xogax—wy ; and so in Dec. I, 
the -wy being joined with the vowel a, the latter coalesces, a8 povogey, 
-povedy ; in Dec: IL, for JoyJ-wy we have ddyay. (h) The Dat. plural adds 
+ or -iy to the Nom. -s; as xbyv-ec, xvv-eos(v). In Dec. I. Il. the old 
Dat. plur. was uovcases(y), A6yoror(¥}—often this form occurs in Homer, in 
the Doric, etc.—where the « in -s¢ (the common plur. ending) becomes 1, 
80 as to unite in a diphthong with the a of Dec. I. and the o of Dec. I. 
() The Acc. plur. adds ¢. to the endings (« or ») of the Sing., and so makes 
-as -y¢. But » before o falls out of course (§ 10. R. 6), and -a¢ is adopted 
in its room. In Dec. L IL. the falling out of the » is compensated by pro-' 
longing the preceding vowels; as povoars -—potcas, Aoyors —Aoyous. 

Duat. (j) The Nom. Acc. and Voc, had originally the end-character -. 
In Dec. L IL this combines with the preceding vowel ; thus wovgas -povea 
(§ 13: 3. 1), Adyoe -dova, (§ 13.1. 8) (k) The Gen. and Dat. add -«y to the 
root; e.g. povea-sy, Aoyo-iv.. In Dec. TIL the o in -o.v seems to be a 
mere union-vowel for the sake of euphony. 

These hints respecting the old forms in the declension of nouns, (my lim- 
its forbid any more than hints), may help the student to explain the analo- 
gies in the declensions, as stated above. The older the Greek, the more 
‘traces of these forms are to be found. They will serve to explain many 
things, moreover, in relation both to the quantity of syllables, and the accen- 
tuation of them ;_ as will be seen in the sequel. It needs but little investi- 
gation, in view of the statements just made, in order to see that originally all 
the declensioh’ Were substantially but one. Further developments of this 
principle will be-rnade: in the remarks on each declension. 

Nore 2. ‘To'‘nounhs of all declensions the ARTICLE is often attached. As 
the phases of this ‘are uniform; as they belong alike to all the declensions ; 

6 : 
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and as it is often convenient to decline by employing the article; it is here 
inserted for the convenience of the learner. 


Sing. Plural. Dual. 
Nom 6 4 4% oc 86h att ; 
Gen. to¥ tHe TOU uy — N. A. te) ‘ta 0 
Dat. tw tH 7 Tous = tals «= TONS G. D. toixy saiy tau 
Acc. toy ty 10 tos taG)CsCsTT 


§ 20. First Declension. 


_(). N ouns fem. ending in -a -7, and nouns masc. ending i in 
-a¢ -¢, belong to Dec. I. 

Probably the original ending of this Dec. was ac; the ¢ being a mark of 
gender, and the « a vowel of the root. In process of time the fem. nouns 
threw off the ¢, while the masc. ones retained it.— The a and K] endings 
seem to be variations by reason of dialécts, euphony, ete. ; and so in respect 
to as -16- 

(2) Principies.or pectenston. (a) In the dual and plural, 
all nouns are declined in the same way. 

(6) In the singular, all nouns ending in -” preserve it uni- 
formly ; and the like do all in -e, when a vowel or @ precedes 
this -«. In other cases with the -« ending, the Gen. and Dat. 
take 7; but the Acc. and Voc. retain the a. 


Exceptions. A few nouns in -a, of Doric origin, preserve the -a un- 
changed, even when it is not preceded by the letters just mentioned ; e. g. 
.Ghaia -és, 4480 -a¢, and so of a few other proper names. 


c)' All masc. nouns in -a¢'-y¢ make the regular Gen. in ov 
(like Dec. ID) | - 


Exceptions. A few common nouns and a considerable number of proper 
names in —«6, specially contracts in -&¢, make the Dorie Gen. in -a ; e. g. 
margaloias, Gen. -0, Boggiis -, Zetavds -é, etc. This form of proper 
names is frequent in the N. Testament. 


(d) The dual and plural of all masc. nouns here, as already 
noted, are the same as those of the fem. ones. In the singular, 
all nouns in -a¢ preserve the a throughout, the Gen. sing. and 
plur. excepted. . But nouns in -7¢ preserve the. 4 only in the 
Dat. and Accusative singular, elsewhere conforming to the model 
in -a¢, excepting in some Vocatives. 


Note. The Voc..of nouns in -7¢ is made by -a, (1) When the.Nom. ends 
in -t76, a8 padeEerng, Madera. (2) In the case of verbals. and patronymses 
ending in ~7¢; ©.g. yeopetons (from yeoustesn) yeoxustpa. Légans, Hig- 
ac, a Persian. With these exceptions, the Voc. preserves t the of the Nom. 
ending throughout ; as “Argeldng, -Argeidn. 


ot - 
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(e) When the ending -« (7) is , immediately preceded by ¢ or a, 
the usual contraction takes place in a few cases, and the end-syl- 
lable then takes a circumflex throughout. 


E. g. yalen (a), vod -H¢, etc. pda, pra -ae, ete. ; “Eguses, “Equas -ov, 
etc.; Bogtag, Bogéas -& (Doric), etc. For this last contraction, see § 13. 
IE. 1. No. 5. But the number of such contracted forms is very small. 


(3) The following Paradigms will exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension. 


Sing. No.1.4, No.2. 4, No. 3.4, No. 4.4, No.5.6, No. 6.4, No. 7. 6, 
Nom. sept piiia | nega | poica | veaviag | ngopytys | yeoysdrons 
Gen. Tiwi gidlas | msigag | ovens | veaviou MQOr|tov YEOIUSTQOU 
Dat. tipi  pillg nelog povon | vsavlg MOPED 7 Eensston 
Acc. Topp gullay meigay ‘potody | vearlay TQOMHTHY yenperony 
Voc. | topy | pile | neiga | potva | veavia | noopnta | yewpérgn 


NAV. | spe | pedi | aelga | poten | veavia | xgogyta | yeopérga 
G.D. | teuaty) pidicsy | aeloai | povoay | veaviaiy| xgopytaw| yeouergacy 


Nom. | tepad | pidias | weigas | uovoas | veavios | roogirat yeast gas 
Gen. | temdy| pidiov | neem | uovody | veariay | mgo@myTHY | yeopeTouY 





Dat. tipats| prdlace | weloocs | povoats| veavlasg | ngopiytacs | yempstoate 
Acc. | tipes | pediag | aelgac | potoas | veuving | noogpytas | yeapérgas 
Voc. | tysal | pidiae | weigar | povoar | veavias | noopitas | yeopustpon 





Sing. No.8.é, No.9.6, No. 10,6, No.21.4, No.12.4, No.J3.6, 








Nom. | ‘Argeldng | Boggés Agétac | yad(én)-4 | molcer)-a | “Eou(éas)-fie 
Gen. “Argeldou Bogpu Asta yakns | pvas “Equov 

Dat. Argeldy | Boéé@ | ‘Aoére | yadj pre “Eouyi 

Acc. | "Argeidny | Beggar “Agstar yalny pvay “Eoquty 

Voc. | “Atgsidn |'Bogéa | “Agéra | yak pra “Eoua 














Nore 1. Remarks on the Paradigms. (1) Nos. 1—4 exhibit the princi- 
ples of declension as stated im text 2.5 above. (2) Nos. 5—8 exemplify 
the principles in text 2. c. d and Note, by turning to which the reader will 
see why Nos. 6, 7, make the Voc. in -a, while in No. 8 the Voc. preserves 
the y of the Nominative. (3) Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Doric Gen. sing., as 
shown in text 2c. Exe. (4) Nos, 11—13 exhibit the method of declining 
the few contracts which belong to Dee. I. text 2.¢e. The full form is so 
plain that it needs net to be exhibited. The dual and plural contracted are 
regular, and are circumflexed throughout on the ultimate ; e. g. pve, praty 
—pval, pyar, pratc, uvas, uve, 


Nore 2 By turning back to § 19. Nete 1, the reader will find, under the 
account of the formation of the different cases, the ancient forms of words, 
which solve at once most of the apparent anomalies in quantity and accen- 
tuation. E. g. the universally circumflexed Gen.' plural comes from the 
old Gen. -aev, contracted -é»; the Gen. and Dat. of orytones, with a cir- 
ewnflex, are accounted for by a reference to the old forms which have 


been abridged, viz. -ces, -#1, and ~dos, -4, whieh, when contracted, make 
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~a, -@, and -%5, -7. The long quantity of -a in the dual, and in the end- 
ings -ag, etc., is accounted for in the like way, i.e. by a contraction. For 
full information, I must remit the reader to Kiihner’s Grammatik, L § 256 seq. 


Note 3. AccentuaTion. ‘The apparent anomalies have already been 
mentioned, viz. the Gen. plural always with a circumflex, on the ultimate, 
and the Gen. and Dat. of al] numbers marked in the same way when the 
noun is oxytone. For the rest, the general rule is: The accent remains on 
the syllable where it rests in the ground form, so long as the general principles 
of accentuation allow tt. The meaning is, that the mere change of quantity 
in an end-syllable will not shift the place of the accent ; e. g. woditns, Voc. 
nokita, (not modita because the final -a here is short, although, if mere 
quantity were regarded, this last accentuation would be allowable). 


N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the special laws of quantity 


and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full exhibition 
of them would be foreign to the appropriate design of the present work. 


$ 21. Second Declension. 


(1) In common Greek this ends in -o¢ masc. and feminine, 
and -o» neuter. 


Besides these simple forms, there are some contracted ones which are 
ranged under this Dec.; also some nouns in -w¢ and -w#, which constitute 
the so ealled /ittic Dec. IL; as will be seen below. 


Sing. N. 1.6, No. 2. 4, No. 3. 23, 


Nom. Loyog VIjTOS ouxoy 
Gen. loyou ynTOU ouxoU 
Dat. hoy yew ouxe 
Acc. loyor yoy ouxoy 
Voc. hoye, (-0¢) | »yjoe (-os) | ovxoy 
Dual. 
N. A. V. | dove sod ouNe) 
G. D. loyosr yoo oUxOsY 
Plur 
Nom. ddyot = -—s|,: vijorae ona 
Gen.. hoyew ynoey ouxay 
Dat. Loyous yyoorg gUX0K 
. Ace. Aoyous ¥7}T0UG ovxe 
Voe. hoyos ' vTOb ovxe 


Norte 1. The old Gen. seems to have been, first of all -oo¢, then (drop- 
ping the ) -o0, and thence -ov comes by contraction. 'The Epic has —010 ; 
the Doric, #; both derived in like manner. 


Norte 2. The original Dat. plural was -ogt; which is still common in 
Epic and Ionic. 


Note 3. The Voc. in this declension is often like the Nom.; in some 
words it is always so, specially among the Attics. Voc. Ged o occurs in Matt. 
27: 46, but 920g is nearly universal in all writers. 
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Nore 4. A few neuters of this Dec. are ozytone ; e. g. Cuyoy, mtegor, etc. 


§ 22. Contracts of Dec. II. 


(1) Only a small number of words in -0¢ -o» pure, I. e. pre- 
ceded by ¢ or 0, have a form contracted according to the usual 
rules (see $ 13), and then regularly declined. 


Sing No. 1.6, No. 2. 76, 

Nom. =| sioog sxlovg "octéoy  owrovr 

Gen. sloov xiot "ocrtov «= earov 

Dat. slop slo "ootés «= oot 

Ace. nicoy ilovy "ogréoy = ootovr 

Voc. whos =. tov "oorgoy * oatovr 
Dual. | 

NL A.V. | wilde 39 wre | ?oords oore . 

G. D. mhoowy sloiy oordory oa tot” cS 
Plur 

Nom. nioot wot *ootsa «= oor 

Gen. nlooy sxlov "ootsay = oore 

Dat. nloow niois *oatsoig «= oatots 

Acc nhoovg lois "oorta «= gta 

Voc. mloos = whos "ootsa «= OCT 


Nore 1. Anomalies here occur in accentuation; ; (a) The contracted 
dual Nom. ete. is- 210, ’oored, i. e. it takes only the acufe, although we should 
of course expect the circumflex ni0,oore. (b) Compounds with lous 
and vovs accent the penult throughout. (c) Some adjectives in -20¢ -ot¢, 
although pro-paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the con- 
tracted forms; e. g. ygvetos, yevcots. But it is a general law in respect to 


these endings, when they are contracted either in nouns or adjectives, that 


they take a circumflex on the contracted syllable. 


Note 2. In the N. Test. »cog is declined as bemg of Dec. IIL through- 
out; viz. vol¢, vo0s, vol, etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecelesiastical fathers.. The same is the case with slots, Gen. moog, etc. 


‘ 


§ 23. Attic forms of Dec. II. 


(1) These are made by substituting for o or ov, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in 
-0¢ ~ov;' is also put for the usual neuter plural ending -«; and 
Iota in the end-syllable is subscribed, whenever it would occur 
in the usual mode of declension. The rest remains unchanged. 
As examples we may take kéws =Aaog, and aveyeoy = avwyeor. 
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Sing No.1. 46, No. 1. 6, 
Nom. Aseig "avoyeny 
Gen. Ase  avorysos 
Dat. dep * avayen 
Acc. dswv (-) ” arayeoy 
Voe. Aecsg ° ay 

Dual. 
N. A.V. | dso avery 
G. D. Lewy avoyeny 
Plur. 
Nom. Leg "aveyen 
Gen. Aseiy ” averyecy 
Det. —s_ | Aegis "averyeng 
Ace. Aseig ” avery sea 
Voe. Ase ” avery ses 


Nore 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, even 
by the Attics; and moreover, where this form exists‘among them, the com- 
mon forms in -0g -ov are mostly in uge at the same time.- The peculiar 
forms of this Attic Dec. seem to have arisen from contraction; thus AJad¢ 
—Aois, avely cor—aveiyeay. For the sake of ease and euphony in pronounc- 
ing, the s was thrown in before -w¢ -wy. The irregularity of the Attic form, 
both in declension and accentuation, is remarkable. 

Nore 2. A number of nouns (masc. and fern.) make their Ace. in -o in- 
stead of —wy, a8 is noted in the Acc. of No. 1. The -Gen. of such forms, in 
Homer, ig —00. 

Nore 3 The singularity.of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones (e: g. 
dyevyewv) preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the aso 
lawa of tone}; and also that the Gen. sing. of oxytones retains the acute on 
the ultimate (e. g. 220), where we might expect the circumflex. See § 7. 
Note 2. It would seem that the Attic Gen. -a, and the « generally as here 
employed, were. not practically long in quantity. 

Nore 4. The neuter plural -w seems to be a contract of -we. But the 
accentuation has no respect to this. 


§ 24. Third Declension. 


(1) The peculiarity of this Declension, as it now develops itself, 
is, that the ground-form or Nom. case exhibits, in only a few in- 
stances, the real form of ‘the original root. The addition of ¢ as a 
sign of masc. or fem. gender in most. cases; the prolongation of 
the final vowel of the root in many others; and lastly the omis- 
sion of a final consonant in some neuter nouns; (and all this in 
order to make out the present ground forms}; conceal the origi 
nal root by the chenges which they occasion. But the Gen. sin- 
gular resumes and develops the original form of the root; and 
this form may therefore be easily known by merely subtracting -0¢ 
from this Genitive. 
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Nore. The addition of the gender-sign ¢, and the change of quantity in 
the end-vowel, belong only to masc. and fem. nouns; but the. omission of 
final consonants of the root, takes place occasionally here in nouns of all 
genders. The neuter Nom., however, for the most part exhibits simply the 
pure root, or at least this root with some slight changes. 


FoRMATION oF THE Nom. CASE. 


(2) Nouns MASC. AND FEMININE may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes as to the manner-of forming the Nom. case, when the 
root ends with a consonant. me ) Those which add:¢ (the gen- 
der-sign) to it. ) Those which prolong a final 's or o of the 
root, i.e, change them into 7 and .. (c) Those which preserve 
the root unchanged in the Nominative. 

(a) The Nom. takes the additional ¢, when the original root 
ends in either of the mutes ; also in many cases when it ends in 
¥ OF VT. 


_ (1) When the root ends in either of the mutes ; then these mutes undergo the 
respective changes before the ¢, which are indicated i in §10. R. 6. | 

E. g. (a) In roots with final x, 8B, or g, only 2 can be admitted before $3 
so that we must have letiew (w=7¢), daldan-oc- yodvy, yaivB-o¢* xoti)~ 
dey, ROTHLLG—0C. (b) In roots with x, y, xy only : x can be sounded; so xe- 
gat: (§==xg), xogax-og* @adok, ploy-cs" ovus, ovuy-og. (c) The T class, 
Le. t, J, 3, are thrown out; as oc, pat-oc° apres, Laprad—og °  2OQUS, 
xogv3—os. In all these cases, the Gen. (subtracting -os) gives the original 
form of the root, and the Nom. shows what effect the final supervening ¢ 
has upon that form. 

Nore. When the root ends, in ~A, the ¢ is merely added; as ads, ol—ds. 

(2) When the root ends in -» or -»t, in many cases the ¢ is added. When 
this is done, the » is in general simply thrown out without further change ; 
but -yt is not only thrown out, but the end-vowel of the root is prolonged 
as a compensation, in case it was short. 

E. g. Obs: div—0c* Jelqlc, dsAqiv-og* (slong throughout); ylyac, ylyave-og° 
adoves, o0ort-06, (vowels lengthened in the Nom.) 

Nore. There is no fixed rule to determine in all cases when a Nom (with 
a root in -» or —yt) will be formed in this way, or when in the way of merely 
prolonging the final vowel of the root and retaining the »; see (b) below. 
But the general principles are, that (1)'The end vowel o or » takes y after it; 
some exceptions, as odoug above, see § 35.2. (2) Nouns with ¢ or 4 take ». 
(3) Participles with a, 2, v,takes. (4) Nouns and adjectives with a, ¢, v, 
take ¢. 


(6b) When nouns form their Nom. by lengthening the final. ¢ 
or o of the root, this root ends in -» or -vt ; in a few cases also 
it ends in -g. A 7 at the end of the root is of course rejected ; 
for a word cannot end in ft. 

E. g. xotpyy, Gen. soruev -o¢* Salyer, dadpor—og’ Agev, léors-os" gitee, 
€7t09-05. 
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(c) A third class neither receive the ¢ nor change their final 
vowel. They end in -» -vz, or -@; and the Nom. and the root 
are one and the same; excepting that in words ending with -»r 
the « must of course be omitted at the end. 

E. g. nasay, nardy-o¢* aioiy, aiy-o¢* Fi, Ing-o¢° Zevopeny, Zevopart—0s. 

Note 1. In general the original vowel of the root is long here. In most 
cases, also, the ending is -» or -g, which need no change. 

Nore 2. The student will find no trouble in distinguishing this class from 
any of the preceding, because the Gen. case will develop the nature of it at 
‘once. The declension is easy and obvious, inasmuch as merely the case- 
endings are to be added to the ground-form. 


(3) Nouns nevrer. These often have the pure root for their 
ground-form or Nom. case; and when they have ¢ final in the 
root, they either omit it in the Nom. or else substitute -@ or -¢ in 
its place. 

E. g. menégt, Gen. -0¢° dgoey, -05° aac, cupat—os* yaguty, yagurt—o¢" 
qRaQ, imat-o¢* tépas, Tégat-os. 

Nore ]. A few neuters have -xt final, which are dropped in the Nom. ; 
as yala, yalaxt-os. | 

Nore 2 For the most part, the neufers in -» or -yt are adjectives or 
participles. When the root of neuters ends, as it usually does, in » or @, 
or in a vowel, no change is needed for the Nom.; but when it ends it t, 
this of course must fall out. Of the mutes, only t ends the root of neuter 
nouns. 

N. B. The account given above of ground-forms belongs mostly to nouns the 
Jinal letter of. whose root ts a consonant. The nouns with a final VOWEL 
mostly belong to what are called the Contracts of Dec. IIL, and will be exhibited 
tn the sequel. . 


Formation of the other Cases. 


(4) In general the case endings (see § 18. 4) are merely ap- 
pended to the root simple or modified ; but the Voc. has no ap- 
propriate and uniform case-ending to distinguish it. . 


The statement here made is evident at once to the reader, so soon as he 
vasts his eye over the paradigms that follow. But some of the cases have 
occasional peculiarities, which need to be noted. — 


Note 1. Formation.or THE Acc. Sineutar. Nouns whose root ends in a 
consonant form the Acc. regularly in -a; but (a) Barytone nouns, i. e. not 
accented on the ultimate, when they have either of the T' class of mutes for the 
Jinal letter of the root, may take the regular form, or an apocopate one ending 
with -9; e.g. yoo, yaguta or yagi’ Egic, tgcd-a or Egiv* Serts, OQMteG—a 
or Ogvy. But this same class of words, when monosyllabic or oxytone, form 
only the regular Acc.; e.g. wots, nod-a° éinis, édnid—o. ‘But xdetc has 
xieida: and xdsiy. (b) Words ending in -s¢ -v¢ -avg -ovs, simply add -» to 
the Acc. ; e. g. mddic, modiy* Borgus, Borgur’ vais, vaiv’ Bows, Soir. 
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Note 2. Formation or tHe Voc, Sineutar. (1) The general principle 
is, that the Voc. assumes the form of the simple root. This takes place, (a) Of 
course in all cases where: the Nom. exhibits the root. (b) Where the end- 
vowel of the root has been lengthened in the Nom., the Voc. shortens it; 
e. g. Jaiumy, Jutpoyr-. HNTHO, yatsg. Exceptions are orytone nouns (not ad- 
jectives) which retain, in the Voc., the long vowel of the Nom. je g. Nom. 
and Voc. norpyjy. But nargg, avg, cwtng, make Voc. nuteg, avey, owreg, 
and are anomalous. (c) When this class of words have dropped an -» or -#t 
in the Nom., the Voc. assumes the short vowel and the », or merely omits 
the t, which cannot stand at the end of a word; e.g. pélug (uédar—oc), 
Voc. belay: ylyas(-avtos), Voc. ylyay: ZLugists (-t0205), Voc, yugiev. (d) 
Nouns in -i¢ -v¢ -ave “EUS -0us omit the formative ¢ in the Vocative, and 
assume the root; e.g. partis, parte’ ngsoBus, nesoBu’ yoats, ygat* Bo- 
aulets, Backs: Bots, Bod. 


(2) The Vocative, on the contrary, conforms to the Nom., not only when 
the latter exhibits the simple root (see a in No, 1), but, (a) In most words 
where the root ends with a consonant, which cannot stand at the end of a 
word and must be dropped, or else it takes ¢ after it, provided the final vowel 
of the root has not been changed in the Nom.; e. g. Nom. and Voc. gaic (root 
got’) N. V. vip (vip:) N. V. cag’ (cagx’) N. V. oy (eo7.) (6) In oxytones 
with prolonged vowels in the Nom. ; e.g. N. V. matusjy. (c) All participles 
of Dec. IIL have the same Nom. arid Vocative. 


(3)] N ouns in -w -we fem. (Gen. -o0¢) make the Voc, anomalously in -o7 ; 
e.g. 1x, Hxor” aidwe, aidot. 

Nore 3. ForMATION oF THE DaTIVE PLURAL. As this ends in -oz which is 
added to the root, nothing more_is needed than the remark, that the same 
changes occur before o here, in respect to preceding mutes, or -» -yt, as 
take place before ¢ in the Nominative ; e. g. Aopnags for laprdar, ylyace 
for yiyavto., odotet for odovtar, etc. PECULIARITIES : If the Nom. sing. 


have the diphthongs -—avs -ovs, “EUS, the Dat. plural retains them; e. g. ygav- 


ai, Bovel, Bacidevat. 


N. B In these general rules for the formation of the cases, some of the princi- 
ples are applicable, as the reader will see,;to nouns whose root has a vowel before 
the Gen. ending -o¢. But most of these latter nouns have some peculiarities ; 
and these will*be developed in the sequel. 


Accentuation. 


Nore 4. The general rule is, (a) That all words not monosyllabic + in ther 
Nom. case, retain the accent on the some syllable which has tt in that case, whenever 
this can be done. * But, 


(b) Monosyllabic words (participles excepted) accent the ultimate of the 
Gen. and Dat. of all numbers; see in the Par. gic, Png. Ten nouns of this 
class, however, acute the penult j in the Gen. plur. and dual; e. g. ga Ss ovs, 
mais, etc. Gen. plur. patar, wtwy; naidor, naldory, etc. instead of patay seq. 
Most of monosyllabic contracts, however, are exempt from the general rule 
as to Gen. and Dative. Participles of this class are also exempt; e. g. a, 
Ovtos, UrTt, etc. Tag conforms. to the rule in the sing. number, but not else- 


where, e. g. navtos, but navtwy. I'uvy and xvwy follow the rule of mone- 
syllabic words. 


(c) There are many anomalies in the accentuation of some noung be- 
7 
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longing to Dec. III. (1) All syncopated nouns, in general, throw back as far 
as possible the accent in the Voc.; see Syncop. Nouns of Dec. III.c. Some of 
them have other irregularities, which are noticed below. (2) The Attic 
endings —w¢ -ay» have no influence on the accent. (3) Monosyllabic nouns 
with -¢ final in the Nom., and -» in Acc., and all monosyllabic neuters, 
circumflex the Nom.; other monosyllabic nouns acute it; e. g. “us, vous, 10 
nig, but yy, etc. Kies is an exception to the first class. (4) Neuter 
nouns of more than one syllable throw back the accent as far as they can. 
For a full account, see large Grammars, specially Kiihner L § 292. 


(5) The paradigms which will exemplify the preceding state- 
ments, are here arranged in accordance with them. 

Sing. No.1.4, No.2.¢, No. 3.7%, No.4.4, No.5.6, No.6.¢6, No. 7.6, 
Nom. |datiow xogas lapnas 6ls viyas Saluory | 67jtwe 
Gen. j|Aatdanog xOgaxos Aupnados Giv0g yiyavtos Jalnovog | g1)t090¢ 
Dat. datlane OAK - dopnads Gv yiyavts |Saipove |Sntoge 
Ace. |dadlona xogaxes lopnade Give ylyavie Sainova |éntoge 
Voc. |Aailaw |xdgek |dauras \e yiyay \daimor | gijtog 


N. A. Vildadkors xogaxs Lopmdde | Give ylyovts Saiuove Gijtoge 
G.D. — |Aacdarcory | xogaxot| Lapradory| divdiv ney avrowy Supovosy| dntogoy 


Nom. |datlanes. xOgUKES daunades Gives ylyavies duluovss Gijtoges 
Gen. |Aaslanoy xogorxar Lopnadeo divay | yryavtor | Sasuovev Entogay 
Dat. datlows xogast lopneos dios jylyace | daipoar Gytoges 
Ace. = |Aaidnnas xogaxas launadas givas yiyavtag | daiuovas djtogas 
Voc. aihanes |xoguxss \Aapnades |pives ylyarteg ‘Saluoves ignroges 


Sing. No. 8.6, No.9.6, No.10.6, No.J.7d,  No.12.cé, No. 13. 6, 


Nom. moiuny aiov | Ino compa posag TEQUES 
Gen. moisévos |-atavog | Fnoog | aapetos | gesatog | tégatog 
Dat. mousye | aiave | Gyod | coat Pesate TEQATL 
Acc. nowéves | aiova | Djga | cape poeéag tégas 
Voc. ) OLLNY aay FH0 ode poéag Tégas 
Uuat. 
NLAYV. | womévs $= | aiave =| Dijge | comate pesate tégare 
G. D. moysévory | avcivory | Inpoty | cwpctoey | pgsatory | tegatory 
Ur 
Nom. momueves | atoves | Pos | copata | poseta tégata 
Gen. Toruevary | atovor | Inowy | cupatov | peyitar | tepatoy 
Dat. / mousor | atwoe | Fygot | cupacs | goésuor Tégact 
Acc. noimsyas | abavag | Djgag | copeta | gotata | tégata 
Voce. mowusyes | atwves | Diese | copata gysata Tépata 


Explanation of Paradigms. Nos. 1—3 exhibit the manner in which 
words, whose root ends in one of the mutes (text 2. a. 1), are formed and 
declined.—Nos. 4, 5 show the same, when the root ends in -» -»t, and takes 
' -¢ in the Nom.; see text 2. a. 2.—Nos. 6, 7 illustrate text 2. b.—No. 8 illus- 
trates text 2. b in connection with text 4. Note 2. b. Exc.—Nos. 9, 10 illus- 
trate text 2. c—Nos. 11—13 illustrate text 3 (nouns neuter). 

Nore 1. When a vowel precedes the Gen. ending ~og, and is such as 
cannot coalesce by contraction with any of the case-endings, or such as that 
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usage does not make it to coalesce, the noun is regularly declined, and does 
not property belong to the confracts of Dec. II. The declension of such 
words is too obvious to need special paradigms; e. g. ic, xloc, xls, xiv, xé or 
xls, Plur. xiec, ete. So Sus, Fads, Sol, Soa, Fao, Plur. Fae, Soar, etc. 
In like manner some nouns in -:¢ -ve are declined in the sing., without 
‘contraction, as iyPv¢ -vog -ve -vv -u° nodlg —-v0g —Ut -ty -l, etc., although 
by common usage they are more frequently contracted in some of these cases. 

Nore 2. A great number of anomalies belong to this declension ; as any 
one may see by consulting the larger grammars.’ A good lexicon will note 
them; and in general they make no special difficulty. It may be proper, 
however, to note one here which is common, and of some extent, viz. that 
a number of fem. nouns in -wy, Gen. -oves -wvog not unfrequently omit 
the y of this ending, and then contract; e. g. sixav, contr. Gen. sixotg, Acc. 
2ixa, Acc. plur. sixovs. Such contractions are common in the comp. degree 
of adjectives ending in -wy -ov, which belong to Dec. Ii see § 28. 


'§ 25. Specrat Forms or Dec. III. (Contracts). 


In this designation are comprised those nouns in general which 
have -0¢ pure in the Gen., i.e. those nouns whose declension-endings 
are preceded by a vowel. Most of these are subject to peculiar 
modifications, inasmuch as some of their cases are contracted. 

The reader has already seen, in Note 1. above, that some of such nouns, 
viz. with -o¢ pure in the Gen., are simply declined throughout. Where 
such is the case, nothing special belongs to their development. It is on 
account of the conTRacTED Nouns of this general class, that the following 
separate forms of declension have been adopted. 


Finst form of Contracts (of Dec. LIL ) 
(1) To this belong words ending in 
“NS -é¢ “oF h Gen. -é0¢ 


~O ~O¢ orve -—00¢ 
Of these -7¢ is masc. and fem. ; -é¢ -o¢ neut. ; -w -w¢ fem. 

Sing. No. 1. 4, No. 2. 10, — No.3. 9, 
Nom. ToLONs TELyOG nzo 
Gen. TeLNeEOS- TOINQOUS Telyeos telzous NZ00¢ zou 
Dat. Tings TOLNOS teizet aelyes HxOe Hxot 
Acc. Terngse §=—- TOLNON TELYOS nyon nye 
Voce. TONORS tEbyoG - | nyot 

Dual. , 
N. A.V. | tocjoes  zolN0N telyes —talyn nie 
G. D. - | tgenosow rgingoiy TELYEOLY TELYORY as Dec. IL 

Plur 
Nom. ToLnoeES §=—- TOLNOFLS tslyea = telyn ‘nol 
Gen. Tongtwy TELNOWY TELYEWY TEL OI as Dec. IL 
Dat. teinosce (¥) teiysos (y) 
Acc, TeLngsas — FOLNSLG Tsiyen = telyn 


Voc. | teumgsss  tgeyges teiyen = telyy 
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Note 1. (a) The forms in -ng¢ ~s¢ belong to adjectives. Kiihner regards 
the ¢ final here as a part of the roof, and as falling out between vowels in the 
sequel of declension, and before -o: in the Dat. plural. It is practically 
more simple for the student to look upon the y in -7¢ as the prolonged 
of the root, and upon ¢ as formative; although this is not in exact accord- 
ance with preceding principles, inasmuch as the neuter (e. g. cages) exhi- 
bits the ¢, and therefore it seemingly makes a part of the root But must 
we assume the form 1g1jge-a-0¢ for the original Gen.? (b) It would seem 
that the neuters in -o¢ originally had -ss for their root, and have suffered 
a commutation of the final vowel « for the fuller o; e. g. seiyoo=—teéizes, 
Gen. tsiyeog. (c) A few ending in -as are declined after the model here. 


Nove 2. There are some peculiar modes of contraction here; e. g. Dual -e2 
into -7. Moreover when a vowel precedes the neuter plur. ending -<a, 
this last contracts into a, as xhés-a—xléa (from xdgo¢); but the Acc. is 
sometimes regular, as vyiéa—tyi7 in the N. Test. Besides this, the Ace. 
plur. contracted 1s always of the same form with the Nom. plur. contracted, 
without regard to the full form. 

Nore 3. Feminines in -@ -os, contract only in the singular. In the 
dual and plural they are regular nouns of Dec. II. The Ace. of nouns in 
-@ acutes the final ending of the contracted form, as 7x; analogically it 
would be 77. But the contracted Acc. of nouns in -ox is regular here 
in respect to aecentuation ; e. g. ado. There.are very few of this class 
of nouns (in common Greek only one in -w¢, viz. aidaic). The formation 
of the Nom. here is peculiar, being made from the short o of the root and 
omitting the usual formative ¢. 


Nore 4, PecutiaR CONTRACTIONS. Proper names ending in —xLeng suf- 
.fer double contractions in the Dat. singular; e. g. “Hgaxiénc, Dat. “Hoaxieei, 
“Hoaxdéer, “Hoaxasi. 

Nore 4. The neuters oglas and déxag (Geh. -aog) are declined accord- 

ing to the analogy of this declension; e. g. osdac, aélaog, célai and cele, 
etc. Dual céiae -ovv, Plur. cédae, otha -wv -aci, etc. Most other nouns 

in -a¢ (which belong here) make the Gen. in -so¢, as usual. 

Norte 5. The masc. nouns of Dec. IIL, which end in -ws¢, are regularly 
declined, excepting that the Acc. sing. is sometimes contracted; as #001, 


Acc. 7j9#e—now. They do not properly belong to the present declension 
of Contracts. 


§ 26: Second form of Contracts (of Dec. III.) 


(1) This comprises nouns ending in -¢¢ -vg masc. and fem., 
and -¢ -v neuter. 

(2) The class i in -t¢ -vg comprises, (a2) Nouns with a long vowel in the 
endings -i¢ -vs. (b) Nouns with a short vowel in -t3 -vs. The former 
class retain the vowel of their final syllable throughout; the latter, only in 
the Nom. Acc. Voe. singular. 


(3) The endings -i¢ vs, also -i -v, out of the N. A. V. sing. substitute s 
for the %, v of the final syllables. 


(4) Nouns in ~ig -vg long sometimes contract in the Dat. sing, (when 


‘ 
\ 
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this is feasible), and in the Nom. plural, but more commonly only in the 
Acc. and Voc. plural, yet even here not uniformly. The other class, i. e. 
nouns with short vowels, are generally contracted in the cases just named ; 
and moreover they receive the Ionic Gen. endings -w¢ -w» sing. and plur., 
without any influence upon the accent; comp. the like endings in Dec. I. IL 


(5) The following paradigms will exhibit these varieties. 


a4 


¢ 


TL Nouns in -i¢ -ig -i -v. 





Sing. No.1. 7, No. 2..6, No. 3. 76, | No. 4. 16, 
Nom. molig = ss YUS aor oivant 
Gen. nodeng NNyEOS crateog (ws) | osvameos (-w¢) 
Dat. modes TEN Yet Gores oan 
Acc. Ody ahyuy aotu oivans 
Voe. nol MIAYY wor olvane 

Dual. | 
N. A. V. | wodes mI xe8 aores owas 
G. D. moktory . | mnyéouy . aotéoLy — ovanéory 

Plur. ; | | 
Nom | modes mnyets “OTN owann 
Gen. - Moe myy ev aoTewuy owanewy 
Dat. molsot —° —«|:«-njysot “oTECs OLvanEot 
Acc molsig =, | mayels aor oLWwann 
Voc. modes MHLELS gory - owanny 


IL Nouns in -ig -ve. 


No. 5. No. 6. ° 
Sing.5, Dual. + Plural. Sing.6, *‘ Dual. Plural. 
Nom. | xée N. A. V. | xdes | izPvs N. A. V. | iyduss -v¢ 
Gen. | xidg | xis xLOY iy P-v0g iySvé iy D vay 
Dat. - | xd G. D: not your G. D. . | izdtos 
Acc. | xly xLOLY xlag iy Suv iy 3 vow iySuvag -U¢ 
Voc. | xég xieg ||, iydu | iyDueg -U¢ 


Note 1. Explanations. Nos. 1—4 exhibit the usual forms with %, #, 
short in the final syllable. Let it be observed, that the Dat. singular and 
also the Nom. Acc. Voe. plural, usually contract as in the paradigms. But 
it must also be noted, that sometimes in Attic, but speeially in the Ionic 
and Doric, and in poetry, more or less of these forms are used as uncon- 
tracted, and consequently as declinéd in a regular way, (like xés above). 
But even here, i in this mode of declining nouns, those cases may occasion- 
ally contract which commonly suffer contraction in the other mode of de- 
clining. Thus we find wodsg -10¢ -u (-%) -sv -1, Dual -2s -sorv, Plur. modseg 
(0iis) -lav -1ct—Acc. nodag (nodic). There are many nouns in -i¢, with 
Gen. -og pure, which exhibit the like forms. 


Norte 2 Adjectives i in -—vg -ste@ -v are declined lke niirve and aotv, ex- 
cepting that the Gen. sing. always ends in -o¢, not in the Attic —as. 


Note 3. The class No. II. is not numerous. Monosyllabic roots here 
(such as xis, ws, etc.) do not usually contract in the plural. Moreover, 
the long quantity of the 7 and v in the Nom. is preserved only in the Nom. 
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Acc. and Voc. singular. It is now maintained by Grammarians, that the 
Digamma belonged originally to nouns of this class, (e. g. dig=—=ZLFs, iz- 
Fig= =z SUF, etc.) which being dropped the vowels became long in the 
. Cages just noted. The omission of the Digamma, however, did not influ- 
ence the case-endings before which it fell out. But as such matters can- 
not be dwelt upon here, I must refer the reader to Kiihner, L § 287. If 
we except a regard to the quaniity of vowels here in the Nom. Gen. and 
Voce. singular, nothing important can be attached to the distinction made 
in the paradigms; for it is manifest, that a large class of nouns are often 
so declined as to preserve the final ground-vowel (in -i¢ -vs) throughout 
the other cases; and then, the first and second classes adopt substantially the 
like mode of declension: 

Norte 4. For the Acc. sing. in -» of nouns in -t¢ -v¢, see § 24. 4. Note 
1. b.—F or forms of the Voc., ibid. Note 2. d. The Nom. Ace. Voc., plural 
neuter in -n, are contracted from -ea the full form. 


Nore 5. Nouns in -i¢ -t, with Attic. Gen., are proparorytones, e. g. ™0— 
Aewc, ole». But the neuters in -i -v do not generally admit the Attic 
Gen., and are accented according to common analogy ; 5 @. g. GoTsOS, aoTd”. 


§ 27. Third Form of Contracts (of Dec. HT. ) 


(1) This is made up, for the most part, by nouns in -ev¢; 
it comprises also the few in -avg -ovg; in all of which the final 
¢ is formative, and the v, which was originally sounded as F 
is dropped before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel. 

(2) For convenience sake these may be divided into two classes : 

(1) Nouns in -ev¢; which drop the v in all cases, excepting Nom. Voc. 
sing., and Dat. plural; employ the Attic —e (for -o¢) in the Gen. singular ; 
and contract the Dat. sing., and also the Nom. Ace. and Voc. plural. 

(2) Nouns in -avg -evg; which drop the v in like manner as the preced- 
ing class, with the exception of the Acc, sing.; have a Gen. sing. in —0¢; 
and usually contract only in the Acc. plural. 


First form -st's Second forms -aug -ous. 

Sing. 6, Plural. Sing.o,  Plur. Sing. i,  Plur. 
Nom. Baciist's | Baordesis youts | yoaes Boig | Boes 
Gen. Baoiléwg | Baordséwv yoaos | yeaa | Boog | Boor 
Dat. Bact | Baordevor yeat | yeavol | Bot Bovel 
Acc. Baolia | Baoihéag (-8%5) || yeaty | yeas Bovy Bois 
Voc. Bactded | Buctleig yoav | yous | Bow Boeg 

Dual. Bacsiés yous Bos 
Baotiéouy -¥Qaoty Boo 


Note 1. The Acc. plur. uncontracted, in the first form with -evs, is the 
common one; its contracted form (Saczdeis) is the same as the Nom.; see 
and _comp. § 25. Note 2. This latter form occurs in the N. Test.; e. g. 
yovels, yoaupoteic. The -a ending, in the Acc. sing. and plur,, is long. 


Nore 2. When -evs is preceded by a vowel, it may contract also in the 
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Gen. and Acc. sing. and plural, as. well as in the usual cases; e. g. yosts, 
yokes -yous, yosa -yoa, Plur. yoswr -yowy, yotag —-yous. 

Note 3. To the second class in -avg —ove belong but very few words, 
viz. veais, vais, and fovs, yous, gous. Contraction, except in the Acc. plur. 
(where it is nearly universal), is here seldom to be found. The discrepan- 
cies in declension between this class of nouns and that in -svs, are such a8 
might occasion the former to be ranked somewhere else, or simply to be 
placed among the irregular nouns, as they have usually been. But Kiihner 
classes both together on the general ground, that both have a final formative 
¢, and both end in a v which was once pronounced as a consonant, i. €. a8 
F. The evidences of this are plain, when we compare vak'o, vaF oo, va Fl, 
etc., with navis, navis, navi, etc.; also BoFs, BoFos, BoF%, etc. and bos, bovis, 
bovi, etc. So Bucs, BaothéFos, etc. In all such cases, the F falling out 
before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel, (which is the com- 
mon usage), explains the forms as they now appear in the paradigm. For 
the form of the Voc., see § 24. Note 2.d; for Acc. see § 24. 4. Note 1. b. 
But nouns in -evg do not follow the rule there: ‘specified. 

Nore 4, Nearly all the contracted or irregular forms, specially in poetry 
or in some of the dialects, occasionally appear as regular; e. g. Gen. Ba- 
ovdéos, Nom. plur. _Baahéss, "Ace. plur. Boas, sing. Boa, etc. So some of the 
uncontracted forms in the paradigm occasionally appear as contracted ; e.g. 
Baciléa-Baosdy. : 


§ 28. ‘Syncopated Nouns of Dec. III. 


(1) Most of these contract after syncope; but some do not, 
because they are not adapted to contraction. They may be ar-_ 
ranged under-three classes: (a) N eutets in -«¢ with Gen. ~aro6. 
®) Feminines in -o#v with Gen. -ovog. ©) Several nouns in -70 

en. -€906. 
; (a) Neuters in -ag. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
N. A. V. xéga¢ , xégate —a8 -o négartee —a0 -a 
Gen. xégatog, (xégeeac), xégwg | xegatowy —aory —Gv xegateay -awy -y 
Dat. ‘xégats, (xégat), xéga xégact 
(b). Feminines in -ow -ovog. 
Nom. exo .{ sixoves 
Gen. _sixovog, scxovg sixove sixovary 
Dat. etxore sixovoty 8ix00b 
Ace, _—eixovar, tix sixovas, sixoUs 
Voc. .  eixoy | | sixoveg 
(c) Syncopates in ~ng. 
Nom. satyjo | : TMateges 
Gen. watégos, matgos © TOTEQS TaTégwy 
Dat. 2arsgt, natgé TBOTégosY tatoace 
Ace. sat&ge TEtspag 


Voc. nateg : murréges 
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Explanations. 


Nore 1. Like xégas are declined 10 yégas, to yijgas, and to xosag, i. e. 
they suffer the syncope of the t and then contract throughout the dual and 
plural (Dat. plural excepted), and also in the Gen. and Dat. singular. But 
To tégag commonly suffers syncope, etc., only in the plural, In the N. Test. 
xéQas and téga¢ never contract ; but xOQsa¢ makes plur. x9éa. 


Note 2 Like eixw» are declined a number of fem. nouns in —ay; e. g. 
andov, zyeliSwv, cdwy, etc.. Some of them syncopate and contract the Dat., 
as well as the Gen. and Acc.; e. g. aydot, yedsdui, etc. 

Nore 3. Like natyg are declined yyjty9, Fvyatne, avyje and some oth- 
ers. The peculiarity is, a syncope of the « in the penult of the Gen. and 
Dat. singular, and the insertion of « in its room in the Dat. plural. In the 
word are, however, the ¢ is omitted in all except Nom. Voc. sing., and 6 
is put in its place; e.g. Gen. avdodc, Plur. &»dges, avdeaar, etc. Another 
peculiarity is, that the Gen. and Dat., when syncopated, throw the accent 
upon the ultimate, excepting the Dat. plural; e. g. Suyatgos, Fuyatel. And 
so in other cases of syncope, which are occasional, but not exhibited in the 
paradigm ; e.g. Fuyatgay, but Dat. tvyatedas. The Voc. shortens the ulti- 
mate, and throws back the accent as far as it can go. 

Nore 4. I have classed these syncopates together here, merely for conve- 
nience’ sake. Still, there isa common principle of syncope running through 
the whole, which ‘would justify the present arrangement on other grounds. 
Usually only the first class—in ag have been reckoned as the fourth of the 
Contracts ; but Kiihner makes no separate declension of these nouns. A 
general similarity 3 in contraction, however, and a thorough one in syncope, 
renders it desirable to place them together. -Classifications of such a na- 
ture are indeed somewhat arbitrary ; but they should be adapted to con- 
venience. Other syncopates of Dec. HL occur; but the cases are of an iso- 
Jated kind, and do not well admit of classification. 


§ 29. Anomalies i in Declension. 


Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous.. The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the casevending. 


E. g. ’*Inc0v¢, Gen. Dat. Voc. *Inoov, Acc. Incoty. Also *Iwons, Gen. 
"Iwai, Matt. 27: 56. 


(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 


- Eg. yuvn, Gen. yuvainds, etc. So vdwe, tdatos, etc.; yoru, yovaros, etc. 
In all nouns of this sort, the oblique cases seem to come from a different 
ground-form, e. g. yurait, vdat, ete. 


(3) Heteroclites, i.e. words declined in different ways. 


E. g. & puxns, Puxntog (Dec. IIL), also Gen. wixov (Dec. L). So zeeis, 
Zewtos and zeo0s, etc.; oxdt0s, gxotov and oxotovs, etc. 
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(4) Metaplasm, i.e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
,use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as 
implies another and different ground-form. 
Eg. "Aiding, “Atdog (and “Aidov), ete.; 0 oitag, 6 Seouds, plur. cite, dso- 
pa, etc. 
(5) Defectives, i.e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their declension. 


E. g. 6 ai9ne, only in the sing. number; ai "45jrva:, only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 


(6) Indeclinables; and such are a multitude of proper names. 
E. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept. and N. Testament ; 
all nouns made by the Inf. mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100; the 
names of alphabetic letters, as &Aga, etc.; some common nouns, as 79207, 
déuas, Oqedos, etc. 

Nore. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are avjg, yala, ya- 
atI9, yéhws, yoru, yuvn, Folk, xégac, xdele, xvav, paQTUS, VATS, OorEG, OUs, MOIS, 
wwe, vids, pogag, zeig, all in the N. Test.; and many more in the classics. 
But as the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is needless to 
detail the forms here. 


ADJECTIVES. 
§ 30. Terminations and flexions of Adjectives. 


' (1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as 
qualifying them and being often used for them, that they partake 
of all the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and 
declined by the same laws. ' 


(2) Termnations. These are, (a) Three ; which separately 
distinguish the masc., fem., and neuter genders. (b) Two; where 
the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending ; as 1s the 
case in Dec. II. and III. of nouns. (c¢) One; in which case the 
adjective is rarely employed in the neut. gender. . 

(3) Frexron. In the first class, viz. those of three terminations, 
the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dec. III. ; but the 
fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to Dec. II. 
or III., because they have no separate fem. form. The third 
class belong only to Dec. III., or to Dec. I. masculine. 


8 
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§$ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 


Sing. No. 1. No. 2. 
Nom. xaloc -) -ov | »s0g -@ 
Gen. xalov -ij¢ -ov | veov -as 
Dat. xahko - -@ | vem -¢ 
Acc. xaiov -7¥ -O¥ | yéoy —-ay 
Voce. xals -7 -ov | v8og -a 

Dual, 

N. A.V. | xalo -a -o | x80 -o 
G. D. xaloiy —aiy —oty | véosy —any 

Plural 
Nom. xedlos -al -a | vé0s -as 
Gen. ‘| xalay yeay 
Dat. “uahoig —atg -olg | vé01g -ats 
Acc. . | xalote-ag -a | vé0ug -as 
Voc. xalol -al -a yéotL —Os 

Sing. No. 4. 

Nom. zaoters -eoa -&y 


Gen. yagtevtog -so0Ns -EvTOS 
Dat. yagleyts -t00n -E9Tb 
Acc. zaplervta -ecoay -sy 
Voc. yagtey -eon 8-8 
Dual. 

N. A. V.| yagésyts -sc0a -evte 
G. D. xagléytoww -socaly -és¥toLy 
Plur 

Nom. yaoteytsg = ~-scco, = -EvtO 
Gen. yeguviay -sccoy -syto 
Dat. xyoglsos = =-8oomg -toe 
Acc. yaoleyvtag -socvas -Evta 


Voce. zaoleytes -eccas 8 -erte 


No. 3.. 
-07 Bagts -eia -U 
~oU Bagéog -siag -£0¢ 
-0) Bags -sla —-& 
-o» Bagty -dioy -v 
-oy | Boguv -ta -v 
-0 Bagés ela -88 


-o1g | Begéos -eosg —éoe 

-a Bagéas -slag -8a 

-o Bagsig -tins =~ 8a 
No. 6. 


pélac, pélowa, pshey 
pédavos, pehalyng, pédavos, etc. 
No. 6. 


téony,  répsiva,  Téger 
Tégeyos, tegelvac, TépEVos, etc. 


No. 7. 
Exar, ixotca,  sxov 
&xovtos, sxovons,  sxovtos, ete. 
\ - No. 8. 
aS, nace, nay 


RaytOS, MATHS,  Wevtds, etc. 


CONTRACTED FORMS. 


Sing. No. 9. 

Nom. | zevosos -ot¢ ga* -7 ov -ovy' 
Gen. | yovosev -ol sag -ig¢ tov -ov 
Dat. | zyovosy -@ 8 -j sm -@ 

Acc. | yovosoy -otyéay -ij» cov -ovy 
Voc. | zevoee ée - soy -ouP 


N.A.VJ yovesm -3 fa -& &m -o | 
G. D. | zovosoty -oiy sat -aty cory -oty 


Nom. xevozor -of Sas -ab 8@ -a 
Gen. xevosay -ay 
Dat. | yevototg -ot¢ sats -ate sors -o%¢ 
Acc. | yevatovg -0v¢ dag -ac' sa -& 
Voc. | yevaso: -o8 sat -ab sa -a 


No. 10. 
dumloog —0i6 O4 7 ooy -oly 
dinloou -of ong “I$ oov —ov 
Sixlow -o on —j ow -@ 
Osniooy -ovy ony iy Cow —ovr 
dutlos =—s«ssoon),-s -j_—Ss ow - 0 


Sinlowo -0® oa -& co ~-O 
Ounloow —oty Cay. -viy coy -oly 


Ovmdoot -6c Oat -ai Oa -a 

Sizhowy —or 

SirAoots -0is ous -aig dors -ois 
Oinloovs -ove Gas -ac Oa -& 

Oinloos -o% oat -at oa -a 


* I give this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, Buttmann, Rost, and 
Kohner give it. Thiersch, Passow, Donnegan, etc., give the fem. ~é7 here. 
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Nore 1. (a) Adjectives in -oc, with three endings, have the fem. in -y;5 
except (as in Dec. L) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by g, in 
which case it of course takes -a, usually long, like véog -a -oy. Yet nouns 

in -oo¢ take 7 in the fem., unless g goes before; e. g. 0ydo0g -7 -ov ; but 
With 9, like aPgdos -a -oyv. , 

(6) AccentuaTion. In this class, the fem. and neuter preserve the same 
place of the accent which tt occugnes tn the Nom. masc., in all cases where this 
can be done, although the nature of the accent must be varied (e. g. xadog, 
xali° xov@os, xovgy, etc.) as quantity dictates. The Gen. plural has only 
one form and one mode of accentuation; as the paradigms shew. (c) Most 
compound adjectives in -o¢; also, by Attic usage, many other adjectives in 
—wog -1og -g40¢ -as0¢; have only two endings, see § 32. 

Nore 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
the second form of contracts belonging to Dec. IIL (xijyvu¢, eorv); and the 
fem. with Dec. L in -a pure; in which case all will be plain. But there 
are some minute discrepancies; {1) 'The Gen. sing. is commonly -o¢ (not 
-e¢ Attic). (2} The neuter plur. -ea never contracts. (3) The fem. forms 
are regularly accented as nouns of Dec. I. of the like quantity; e. g. Ba- 
geia, Gen. plur. Bagerdy. 

Nore 3. In respect to Nos. 4—8, let the reader consult § 24. 2, as to the 
forms of the Nom., which spring from the root which is developed in the 
Genitive. The masc, and neuter are mere copies of Dec. IIL; the femi- 
nine with its accentuation is modelled after Dec. L; ec. g. wartwy, nacur. 
But here too are some minute discrepancies ; e. g. -e1¢ -evtog makes the 
Dat. plural in -scs (as zaotsoc), not -soe a8 we should expect, comp. § 24. 4. 
Note 3, But uples like to these adjectives make -ss in the Dat. plu- 
ral. N. B. No. 5 has only tadas of like declension; No. 6 stands alone; 
No. 7 is followed only by some composites of the same class; and of No. 8 
the same is true. But many participles are declined like Nos. 7 and 8. 

Nore:4. Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Contracts of adjectives with three end- 
ings. In most cases they simply conform to contracts in Dec. IL and L 
PECULIARITIES ; (1) The contractions of -se¢ and —oo¢ take the circumflex 
on the ultimate, ‘without regard to the tone in the full form. (2) The con- 
tractions of én -6a are into - -& (not &), contrary to usual custom (§ 13. 3. 
IL. 1.); e.'g. derlon -7, Sixdoa -&. Comp. Note’! above for the fem. end- 
ing of -oos. If another vowel or an g precedes -soc, the fem. contract is 
-; e. g. fem. égdea -&, agyvgeos -é. 


| § 32. Adjectives of two terminations. 


(1) These are, (a) A few of the primitive adjectives in -o¢, 
noted in good lexicons. (b) Most compounds in -os. (c) The 
greatest part of those in -s0¢ -1uog -eog -atog. (d) Those which 
increase in the Gen., and therefore belong to Dec. III., and have 
a separate neuter form in the Nom. ; 5 e& g. adjectives ending in 
-ay -OV; -NV -EV3 -NS -8G; -tG -b3 -U¢-v; -wg-003 -oug-oy. (Ee) 
Parisyllabics in -w¢ -wy and -ovg -ovy, of Attic and contracted 
Dec. II. 
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(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as the 
fem. forms (being the same with the masculine) are omitted, and 
all the others are of Dec. II. or III. 


Sing. No.1. neut. No. 2. neut. No.3. neut. No.4. neut. 
Nom. | idofos -oy | adndijs & cupowr -oy | teas —av 
Gen. évotou _ | alndsog -ot¢ oupgovos dew 
Dat. évdosw -| a@lnder -8 oupgore , thew 
Acc. tvdotoy | alnSéa -9  &e gopgova -oy | Hewy 
Voc. Evdoks -ow | adn die &s oopeoy idews —ov 
Dual. 
N. A. V. | évdogos alndés  -H supgovs eo 
G. D. évdokory adySéow —oiy cupeoroly tleoy 

ur 
Nem. | grdoto: -a | alndies -sto sa -% | cuggoves -a | ew -o 
Gen évdokup GlnPéov -cy cTupgovay theow 
Dat. évdotars alnFect cupeogs thearg 
Acc. évddkoug-a | adnSias -sic sa -f | capgovas -a |. sas -w 
Voce. Sydoso. -a | dlndéss -tig sa - | capoores -e | thew -w 


Nore 1. No. 1 presents simply the miasc. and neut. forms of Dec, IL 
The contract forms of that declension are also imitated by a few adjec- 
tives compounded with siove and yvoig; e. g. contr. form sumhous -0U -@ 
-ouy, Pl. stxdos, neut. svstioa (uncontracted), Acc. stlovs—etaloa. The 
neut. plur. here in -ow does not contract; and the accentuation is pecu- 
liar, as the tone remains on the penult of ‘all contracted forms; see § 22. 
Note I. b. 

Note 2. No.2 presents the forms in the first of the Contracts, Dec. DL, 
with the neuter gender. When a vowel precedes the ending -4s, then the. 
ending -ea usually (not always) contracts into -&; as vy ten -a, but some- 
times tyi7j, see § 25. Note 2. 

Nore 3. No. 3 in -wy -oy is a specimen of all adjectives that are of 
Dec. IIL and declined according to its usages. 'The very few in -vug -v are 
modelled after ty9v¢, Form IL ofthe Contracts, and are defectives. 

Nore 4. No. 4 follows the Attic form of Dec. IL For the. neut. plural 
-t (not @ like the masc.), see § 23. Note 4. For the contracted. forms of 
Dec. IL, see Note 1 above. 


$ 33. Adjectives of one ending. 


(1) These are such as have hot, or cannot form, any neuter 
termination. Of course, they are usually employed only with 
nouns masc. and feminine. 


Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in 
the Gen. and Dat.) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all 
respects they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. I and IIL; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 


2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the followings endings, viz. 
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Comrnon gender, Dec. I povlas —Ov, éSelovens -ov. Dec. HL puyas 
—ados, & aNtnY —7v0G, nu dy¢ -ijtos, ay veg —7t06, mast -txog, nagenwdys -y0s, 
peu’ -yoo, aiylliy -sx0¢, avalxsc -1doc, ovyxlus -vdog, etc. Some, more- 
‘over, are used only in the masculine; as yégwy, mesofus, xéyqg, and others. 


§ 34. Anomalous Adjectives. 


(1) Two of these are very common, viz., uéyas and nodug. 
They are declined thus: 


Nom. Voc. wéyas = uayadn = trys molvg -. moldy = WOAU 
Acc. péyav = pusyadyy = usya «|. mokvy = nod = tod 
All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from peyadog 
and zoddoc. Two original forms seem to be intermixed in these declen- 


sions. So the epic.of zodv¢ has a Gen. moléos, Nom. plur. zolées ig, etc., 
shewing a ground-form of Dec. HL 


§ 35. Adjectives and Participles compared. 


(1) Apsectives indicate quality or attribute simply, without 
reference to time; Panticipues, while they express the like 
ideas, convey also the adsigmfication of time, in respect to the 
existence or exertion of quality or attribute. Kuhner, in refer- 
ence to this, styles them energic adjectives. 


(2) All participles and most adjectives partake of declension 
and motion ; i.e. they have case-endings, and endings to distin- 
guish the different genders (which last is techmeally called mo- 
tion). 


All participles have three forms for the different. genders. But adjectives 
of the second class have only two, and’ of the third class but one. 


(3) The Vocative of participles is every where like the Nomi- 
native, and so differs here from many nouns and adjectives. 


(4) For convenience sake the Partiriples may be divided, as 
to the mode declension, into three classes ; viz. . - 


(1) Such as belong to Dec. Il. and I. and insert yt before -o¢ of the 
Gen.; of course these prolong = the vowel of the ground-form (§ 24. 2 
a, 2.); e.g. 

(a) tuntwy -ovea -07, Gen. -ovtos -oveys -ovtog. (b) otelew -otca -oir, 
Gen. —obrto¢ -obong -obvtos, (so the contracts and second futures). (c) b,- 
dous —ovoa -ouy, Gen. -drt0¢ —ouans -ovtos, (of the 3d conj. of verbs in jc). 
(d) Tupac -aca -ay, Gen. -avtos —aons —avTOG. (e) rupdele -eioe -syv, Gen. 
-8¥tO¢ slong -éytog. (/f) Ssexvis -toa -tv, Gen. Uytos ~vons ~uytos, (4th of 
verbs in jt). 

Nore. In all these cases, yt of the Gen. being omitted in the ground- 
form makes the vowel of that ground-form long, if it be not already so. 
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Before ¢ final and formative in the Nom., s goes into ss, 0 into ov; before 
y final, o goes into w. The double-timed letters (a, v).are made long, 
when standing before the formatives ¢ and y», 

(2) Such ag belong to Dec. IIL and L, and insert ¢ before the Genitive ; 
viz. tetupors —via -d¢, Gen. -ot0g -vlas -orog. Usually » is the final forma- 
tive in participles, when o precedes; but this tense is an exception; see 
§ 24.4.2. Notel. — 

(3) Sugh as are of Dec. IL and I.; ©. g. tustopevos -7 -ov, Gen. -ov -ng 
‘-ov, etc.; and all regular participles Pass. and Midd., excepting the Aorists 
of the Passive. 


Remark. These include all the varieties of participial declension; and they 
are 80 Plain as to need no further explanation. - As they ell have three termina- 
tions, they of course are to be compared with Class I. of the Adjectives. 


§ 36. Comparison of Adjectives. 


(1) Usually there are“reckoned three degrees of comparison, 
viz. the positive, comparative, and superlative. But some ad- 
jectives from their nature do not admit of the forms of compan- 
son. 

Properly speaking, the posifive is not a degree of comparison; it is sim- 
ply an absolute assertion of quality. But it is not important here to insist 
on this. - ' | . 
(2) The usual comparison-endings may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., I. Those in‘ -rego¢ -a-ov, comp. ; -tarog -7 -ov, 
superlative. II. Those in -lo»-soy, comp.; -eoreg ~4 -oy su- 
perlative. , - 


I. Comparison by -tego¢ -reros. 


(a) Most adjectives in -0¢, with a long penult syllable, drop 
the ¢ and merely add the comparison endings; e.g. PéBacos, Be- 
Bavoregos, BeBacoraros. 

Note. It is enough for the application of this rule,.if the penult be 
long merely by position; and even a mute and a liquid will constitute such 
position and make the rule applicable ; e.g. mixpdg, xixpotegos, mExQOTaToS. 

(5) If the penult be short, the o is prolonged; e. g. cogds, 
Toparepos, Gopuraros. . . . 

(c) Such as are of Dec. III., and end in -ve -v; -4¢ -8¢; -a¢ 
~ay; -eg; usually add the comparison endings to the simple root. 

E. g. yhuxvc (-v), ykunitegos, yiuxttaros* adn Ong (—ec), -éotepos -éoteros" 
pélas (-ay), -cvtegos -cvtatos’ paxag -detagos -cetatos. 

(d) Most other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original form, 
and then add -éozepos -oraros, or -iotegog -ioraros, the -20- or 
-to- being euphonic. 

E. g. cmgar, sepgovéategos -datatas’ apijlis, aqnlixtategos —sateros: 
agnat, agrayiosegos -iotatos. Those in —u¢ -ev drop-the » of the simple 
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root, and take o before the usual endings; as yagisss (-ev), vagedoregoc, 
~BOTETOS. 


II. Comparison by -imy -soros. 


(4) Usually this is adopted only by a few adjectives ending 
in -vg and ~pocs; and then, by casting away these final syllables 
and receiving the comparison-forms in the room of them. 

E. g. yluxts, yluxlwv, -so0t0g’ aiczeds, aiazluy ~wt0s. 

Nore 1. Only a very few in —v¢ belong here; for most adjectives of this 


class are compared as in ¢ above. Only a small number in -geg¢ also be- 
long here. | 


Nore 2. Even some adjectives in ~o¢ form comparisons in this way ; 
e.g. xAx0G, wanker, -lotos’ gilos, piddwy -iatos’ Odiyos, odlytatos* psyas, 
psy coros. 


JI. Anomalies in the comparison of Adjectives. 


(5) Adjectives in -oTEvos —HEv0g (with short penult) take either # or o 
in the comparison ; ©. g. otevog, -otagog or —ertEQ0G, etc. 

(6) Adjectives in -oo¢ -oi¢ often receive 408906 -sotates for the com- 
parison-forms ; e. g. axloos -anloiotegag -sotatog. But they may also ex- 
hibit —03T8Q0¢ —WTATOS. 

(7) Some’ adjectives in -0g cast away the —o¢, and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. yepasos, yegaltegos -altatos: pilos, plitegos, pilta- 
tog. Inlike manner, . 

(8) Some in -o¢ drop this syllable and then assume “altegos ~altetos: 
-8u T8905 —totatos : or —iategos -latatos, (instead of the usual —OT2905 —0ta- 
0g); €.g. péoos, usoaltegos —altatos~ ap Foros, ag Povéctegas —ESTATOS® 
RIOYOS, mraylotegos —lotaros. 

(9) Some few adjectives make the’ comparative degree in —oo07 or 
“TTOY; @. B. TAZUG, Sacco: Budis, Bacco’ Beadis, Boccowr: nazvs, 
waCoTMY’ paxoos, pacowy’ Bayus, nooo: (Attice rz), and some others. 

(10) Adjectives anomalous: in various respects, are the following ; viz., 


No. 1. No. 2. 
ayadog _ Gpslvoar " &guatog (90) TGTEGOG mutog 
xpeittey XQUTLOTOS (tn) Dotegos Votatos 
xaxog velo zeiguatos (usreg) insgtegos vUiégvatos 
xoxiov naxlotos (és) ' tayatos 
ptyag / pelo péytotos ; 
Oliyos aslo Oliyworog No. 4. 
molvg ~=—ss Tteleoy mhsiotog (xAsmt7$) whentlotatos 
sahos xoddooy xaddiotos (Etaitgos) érarpotatos 
Gqdi0¢ Gao égoto¢ (Baordevs) Bacsstregos 
No. 3. (xverv) RUVYTEQOS 


Eazatos dozatomegos eozatortetog | (xégdoc) xegdlar  xégdsoto¢ 
JEQUTOS ML QUITLOTOG 
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Nore 1. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, by the 
arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms of 
comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. ‘There are also a greater 
number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they belong 
not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other grammars, 
} purposely omit them. ‘The adjectives under No. 2, show the manner in 
which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed from particles. 
No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed from nouns. No.3. 
the manner in which another grade of comparison may be, and sometimes 
is, made from the common. superlative, for the sake of high intensity of ex- 
pression.. . 

Nore 2. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of the 
Jorms of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, etc., 
which serve the purpose of expressing gradation ; e. g. dijlog evident, pad- 
Loy Oniog more evident or specially evident, Silos wadsote most evident or alto- 
gether evident, etc. 


$ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 


(1) The few comparatives which end in‘-o» -ov are capable 
of contraction in the Acc. sing., and in the Nom., Acc. and Voc. 
plural. This is done by dropping the », and then contracting 
the vowels thus brought together 1 in the usual way ; comp. 28.1.5. 





Sing. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. peifoy ~oy - peifaves asiLovg -ova —fw 
Gen. psilovos posivove perloivay 
Dat. sifore pelovory psifoor 
Acc. pelfova pelo ~oy pelfovag pelfous -ova ~fo 
Voc. petlor peelfovec pelLous -ova —fe 








§ 38. Numerals, Ordinals, etc. 


(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10 inclusively, and round num- 
bers of tens, i.e. 20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The 
round numbers of hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly de- 
clined as adjectives of three terminations; e. g. Jeaxdavoe - “ab -o 
(200), etc. 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular j in their de- 
clension; and for convenience’ sake they are here subjoined. 

'  - Nom. eg plo ty stg IC. Tote 
Gen. sos  pasees ivog = TOL ' 
Dat i wie bb to.ot 


Ace. ta  pioy éy tots tgla 
Nom. dvo (duo) tigcageg |= ot 
Gen. dvoty (-siv —cy) tscoaowy , 
Dat. duoty (dvi) téocagos §(tétgacs) 
Acc. dvo . téscagag -o 
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Norse. The irregularity of the accent on judi, etc., dvoly, etc., should 
be noted. The word dvo is not unfrequently used as indeclinable, and so - 
in all the cases without variation. 

(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as ngmrog -y -ov* devrepog -a -o», etc. 

(4) The Multiplicatives (diniovs, tg:ndous, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of mAoog (i.e. ndovg of Dec. II.) for their ending, and 
decline according to this. For accent, see § 22. Note 1. 6. 

(5) The numeral Adverbs, beyond anag, dis, teis, are formed 
by the addition of -xc¢ to the numerals; e. g. mevtaxis, éxatovra- 
xo, yedcaxes, etc. 

Note. The Greeks, moreover, could with entire ease designate abstract 
number, 1. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi threeness, sevenness), by 
adding the termination -a¢; e.g. tgsas, &38ouds, triad, hebdomade, etc. 


PRONOUNS. 


| § 39. Personal Pronouns. 


_ (1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the follow- 
ing : . 


_ Singular. 
No. 1. No. 2. No.3. 

Nom. éyo ov 

Gen. éuod pov | gov ov 

Dat. duoi pol aol ol. 

Ace. éué pe os g 

N. A. vos rq opus coe opus ops 

G.D. yveiv roy cpa opuy ope cply 
Plural, 

Nom. jets tusis optic, Neut. opéa 

Gen. nyav tpay . oar 

Dat. jis oui ty opias 

Acc. 7pa¢ vas opas, Neut. ogea. 


Nore 1. In the singular, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting. the dissyllabic éuov, éuoi, gud, which are. 
never s0). Moreover, all the forms of No. 3 are enclitic, excepting the. 
contracted forms | optic, TPO, opas. But prepositions with tone require 
the accent on goi, goi, a6, ol, opia:, e. g. maga cov; but the same preposi- 
tions usually take the fuller forms of the oblique cases of éyoi, which forms 
are not enclitic, as tgo¢ duo, o toneless Prepositions (éx, sig, dc, év) are 
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connected with encitic forms throughout ; 3 ©. g. Ex pov, Ey cos, etc. ; and 
even other prepositions are sometimes used in the same way; ©. g. ™g0¢ 

ps, ze9¢ ov. Emphasis, also, or antithesis, restores the accent to the en- 
clitics; e. g. gue 4 os; me or thee? 

Norz 2. The Nom. of the 3d person is supplied by evtos, which origi- 
nally was demonstrative = ipse, self, etc.; but in later times it is often em- 
ployed as a pronoun personal, although in general of the emphatic cast. 
Kiihner derives it from av and 20s, i. e. again thas, q.d. the same. The ori- 
ginal Nom. of o¥ etc. seems to have been ¥ or 1; comp. the Eng. he, Lat. és, 
Goth, is, Sanscrit ig-am, of the same meaning, and radically of the same 
sound. In the N. Test. the forms in No. 3 are not to be met with ; instead 
of them aitd¢ is usually employed. 

Nore 3. The, dialectical variations of the forms of almost all these pro- 
nouns are very numerous; see in Buttmann and Kiihner. But they are 
not found in the N. Test. 


Nore 4. The ground of the. circumflex accent on nearly all the plural 
forms seems to be, that they are abridged from the older and fuller forms, 
@. g. Nuss, Uusec, oqiss, etc. See in Thiersch’s Gr. Gramm. § 77. 


§ 40. Relative Pronouns. 


(1) These are O¢, 7, 6, qui, quae, quod ; and deres, Hre¢, O's6, 
quicunque, quaecunque, ‘quodcunque. 


Nom. og | 0 or at =a 
Gen. ov fg ov Jo a oO ov 

Da. © fh © |ow aly o” og 6s alg sig 
Acc. ov 4 3G ols ads 


The other relative (dati) is declined ‘by combining the forms of tis with 
those just exhibited. 


§$ 41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


1) The article 6, 7 6, and the pronominal intensive form of 
it de, nde, rode, are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for 
such was the article in its original usage. For declension, see 
the article in $ 19. 


Nore. It is easy to account for the softening of this demonstrative into 
the article which specyicates, distinguishes, points out emphasis, etc., as the 
latter has a kindred use with the former. The +t seems to be the forma- 
tive characteristic of the article and of most demonstrative words, e. g- 10, 
tov, etc.; ovtog==6 t6¢° aitdgaeav and tés,.etc. For ‘the use of 6, 4, 80, 
as article, see Syntax. 

(2) The demonstrative pronoun ovros, this, that, is thus de- 
clined : 
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Singular. 
Nom. ovtos airy tovTo Dat. toUry toUTy toute 
+ Gen. stovtou tavrys tovtou Acc. tovroy tavtyy tovto. 
Dual. 
N. A. tovre tavra tovre | G. D. sovrow tavroy sovrory. 
Plural. 


rf 7 - 
Nom. ovtos.aviae tavre 


Dat. rtovroig tavraig tovtois =~’ 
Gen. tovtoy 


Acc. tovtous tavtes tata. 

Nore. Kiihner derives this from 6 and TOS, with v inserted for the sake 
of euphony. Tog seems to be the old form of a demonstrative. 

(3) The other demonstrative, éxeivog -y -0, that one, he, ¢t, 
etc., is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the 
neuter of the Nom. and Acc. has the ending -o (not -ov). 





$ 42. Definitive Pronouns. 

These are avrog with avrogc=—o auras. 

Autos is declined regularly like adjectives in 0g -7 -ov, excepting that 
the neuter of the Nom. and Ace. sing. ends in-o. ‘The Gen., etc., of atrds 
is, written tavtob, tat, Tavtor, etc. (not as rovToL, totte, tottoy, from 
ovros), the coronis being designed to show that there is here a crasis of 
vowels, The Gen. etc. of this atrog is also entirely distinct from aitod, 


etc., the contracted form of éavrol, ete. ; ; see § 44. The neuter of attos 
may however be tavrdy, as well as tavto. 


Nore. Airds, used as a definitive, in the Nom. signifies self; with the 
article, the same or the self-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoun usu- 
ally signify him, her, it,.etc. But even the Nom. also often stands for he, etc., 


with emphasis; see § 39. Note 2. 
§ 43. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 


(1) These are tis, sf and deiva, some one, something, a cer- 
tain one, etc. The former is thus declined : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Nom tic, ti uve tivécg tiva. (arta) 
Gen. civog (tov) | teow Tivo 
Dat. ti (tw) tol 
Acc. iva . tivag tive (atte) 


Nore L. All these are enchiics ; and, excepting in the Nom. sing., the accen- 
tuation (always on the ultunate) differs every where from that of tis t/ inter- 
rogative, which 1 always has the acute placed on the ground-syllable, e. g. tl- 
voc, tivt, etc. “Atte is Attic, for a@ tivo; and it is not enclitic. 

Nore. 2. The forms tov, t#, are often employed instead of Gen. TLYOS, 
Dat. tix, the usual enclitics, 


(2) Asive is used but once in the N. Testament. It is declin- 
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ed thus: deiva, deivoc, deivs, etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted) 
as Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 


(3) Tae inrerroeaTive Pronouns are tig, ti, who? what? 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never enclitic. The Gen. and Dat. 
apocopate forms are zov, +, which can be distinguished from the 
article only by the sense. 


§ 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 


These are éuavrou -n¢, etc., myself ; seavrov “He, etc., thy- 
self ; éaurou -7¢ -ov, etc., or contr. avro’ -76, et, himself, etc. 


Nore. As these pronouns are employed only when the subject of a sen- 
tence (Nom. case) is the same person as the object (oblique case), the Nom. 
of such reciprocal forms must of course be excluded from use. The com- 
position of the words is plain, viz. éus, o#, €, joined with avtés. The com- 
posite forms for the first and second persons are used only in| the Singular ; 
the plur. separates the elements, e. g. #udr attdy, dyer aitay, etc. Of 
course these have no neufer form. But the 3d pers. (Sevzoi, etc.) has a 
neuter Acc. sauto, itself; it has also a plur. in the’ composite form, e. g. 
iavtay, Exvtois, etc. Finally, the avrdg in the composition here does not 
even generally retain its specific and intensive meaning in the composite 
forms, but these forms may frequently be rendered as a simple pronoun, 
especially in the contracted attot—favtot which is very common. When 
emphasis is specially intended, the words are separated ; e. g. éué avtoy, etc. 
Ktihn., L §337.3. N. B. gavroi, etc. although properly of the third pers. on- 
ly, is frequently employed for other persons; e.g. John 12:8 18:34; and 
so in the Classics, Winer, § 22. 5. 


§$ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun. 


This of course belongs not to the singular, as more than one 
must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but it 
has no Nom. or Vocative. It is compounded of cddoe addy, etc. 

Dual. * Plural. 
G. D. adagjiow -a» -o1 Gen. adliniew 

OO Dat. aligdows -a1g -o1g 
Ace. @lijlo -a -o Acc. alinioug -ag -a 


§ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. 


These are easily and obviously formed ; e. g. nos - -dy° oo¢ 
-n -Ov" Upmetegos -a -o», etc. 


Nore. The third pers., id¢ -a -o» (more usually 6¢, 4, or Att) does not 
appear in the N. Test. Instead of these forms we have avrog or attég, 
mostly employed ‘in the Gen. in the room of the pronominal adjective 
forms. The other pronoun adjectives are unfrequent also in the N. Test, 
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the pronouns (Gen.) being more usually employed in their room. For ios 
or 06, we find dso, his own, sometimes used in the N. Test.; e. g. in Matt. 
2: 5. 


$ 47. Correlatives. 


These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to show the mutual relations of things to 
each other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 

They are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those beginning 
with x are distinguished only by the accent; the others are distinguished 
by beginning with + and o. 

E. g. xoaog, how great? etc., roads, of a certain magnitude, etc.; otos, how 
situated ? etc., 10806, in a certain.condition, etc.; nndixos, how old? ete., nndu- 
x0, of a certain age, etc The demonstratives and relatives of this kind are 


t0e0s, so great, etc. cos, so great as, etc.; t0t0¢, so situated, etc., olos, 80 a8, 
in such condition as, etc. ; nnlixog, so old, etc., 6xndixog, as old as, etc. These 
two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 


$ 48. Pronouns with paragogic forms. 
These are very common. 


(a) The compound rejatives, 6 Sots, etc., often add ov», or bi, or Oyxot8 ; 
as ogticols, whoever, etc. 5 sorodinote, whosoever,etc. (b) The simple rela- 
tives often take 2é9; as Oomeg, ologneg, etc. (c) In the Greek 1 t paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accent upon it); e.g. ovroal, attyi, tout, odé 
(ods), éxssvorl, tocovtori, etc. (d) The comedians sometimes add ys or dc; 
as tovtoyl, tovtodi. 


VERBS. 


§ 49. Nature, Kinds, and Attributes of Verbs. 


(1) Verbs express action of some kind ; and this may be, (a) 
Within the subject ; as xeioGas, avOeiv, (to lie, to bloom), when 
the verb is INTRANSITIVE. (b) It may proceed from one agent 
(subject), and operate on another (object); when the verb is 
TRANSITIVE. 


(2) Inrransrrive verss in their full extent comprise, besides 
those simply neuter ‘or intransitive, (1) Reflexive verbs, which 
are such as designate action that proceeds from an agent and re- 
turns to himself; as tunreodas (Mid.) to smite one’s self. (2) 
Passive verbs, where the subject of the verb is at the same time 
the object of the action designated by. it, which action proceeds 
from another ; e. g. ovros tuntovtas, these are beaten, i.e. by some - 
other than themselves. 


et, el 


—_—— 
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Nore. Some verbs designate reciprocal action, i. e. that which proceeds 
from more than one subject, and is mutually directed toward each; as 
OvadsyecD as, to hold mutual conversation. These may be classed among the 
intransitives, as an offspring of reflexive verbs ; from which, however, they 
are specifically distinct. 

(3) To a verb belong distinctions of Mong, Tense, Person, 
Numser, and Voice. 


§ 50. Modes. 


(1) These are the Indicative, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 
(2) The Indicative (as its name imports) declares or affirms 
what is known or regarded as matter of fact or reality. 


(3) The Subjunctive expresses that which is supposable, pos- 
sible, probable, or desirable, 1 in reference to the future when it 
may be realized. 


(4) The Optative expresses what is regarded as supposable or 
desirable, without definite reference to the fact whether it may 
be realized or not. | 


Nore 1. In other words: The Subjuncicee expresses possibility, or design, 
or desire, which is objective, i. e. has relation to facts or events that may 
take place; the Optative expresses suljective possibility, 1. e. a supposition 
or desire which is merely the act of the mind, without reference to actual 
decision or fealization. Such is the statement made by Kiihner and others. 
But.Ktihner also ranges both these Modes substantially under one. genus, 
viz. the Consunctive. The Subj. is regularly and generally connected 
with the primary tenses of the Indic.; the Opt. with the historical ones ; 
€. g. tagenss ive idea but tagny ive Boupss. The fuller development must 
be reserved for the Syntax. 

Norte 2. N othing 1 is more common than the Indic. connected with par- 
ticles which in themselves imply uncertainty ; > e. g. with e and dy. But 
in such cases, what is said by the verb is assumed asa fact, without inquir- 
ing whether it actually i is or is not so; ©. g. & tovto Aéyac, Gpagtavers, 
where the fact of saying, whether real or not real, is virtually assumed, i Le. 
‘ assuming that you say this, you are in anerror” So si éBgortnos, xat 
jotoaws, i. e. ‘assuming that it has thundered, it has also lightened’ So 
the Fud. tense Indic. assumes the future reality of what is declared. But 
the Subj. and Opt. do not actually assume ; they merely express supposi- 
tion, expectation, possibility, desire, etc. Minuter information must be re- 
served for the Syntax. It is sufficient to remark here, that may, can, mght, 
could, should, would, etc., are auxiliaries in English which correspond in the 
main to the shades of meaning conveyed by the Opt. and Subjunctive. 


(5) The Imperative mode expresses command or desire. 


(6) The Inf. mode expresses action without limitation of per- 
son or number, and partakes of the nature of a noun as well as 
of a verb. 
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Nore 3. Besides the modes, as thus stated, there are also attached to the 
verb participal forms, which partake of the nature of adjectives inasmuch 
as they signify attribute or condition, but also of verbs inasmuch as they 
designate the relation of time. 


$51. Tenses. 


(1) By the tenses of a verb are meant the various forms which 
it assumes, in order to mark the relations of time m which an 
action takes place. 


(2) Time is naturally divided into Present, Past, and Future. 
But each of these. may be absolute or relative ; absolute, when 
no reference is made to other events; relative, when such refer- 
ence is made. 3 


Nore Il. E. g. youu, I write or am writing, simply indicating the pre- 
sent act; but ygage éy @ ov naive, I write while you play, is a relative 
Present. So the Future, ygayo, I will write, abeolute ; but relative, ygaypo 
dy @ ot matter, I shall write when you will Be playing’; and the like of the 
Past. The Greek furnishes only one and the same form for the Pres. and 
Fut. absolute and relative; excepting that the Paulopost Future may be 
regarded as relative. When speedy future action is designated, psilo is 
joined to the verb. 

Nore 2. The Past makes nicer distinctions. Here absolute time is ex- 
pressed only by the Aorist; while rélative time is marked by the Imperf., 
Perf., and Pluperfect. The distinctions between these relative tenses, will 
‘ appear in the sequel. 


(3) Tux Present expresses action now doing and not com- 
pleted. 


Nore. General truths or maxims; that which takes place always and 
uniformly ; in a word, whatever is usually done, takes place, or exists ; is 
commonly expressed by the - Present ; e. g. ayades dotiy 6 Dads 3 Hlsog 
apres Toldoy xaxdy atti éotiy.o wélepos. 


(4) Tue Imprrrecr is to the past, what the relative Present 
is to the time now being, i. e. it denotes action continued and 
. not completed whilé something else took place. It is. in its 
proper nature a relative tense, not an absolute one. ; 

E..g. Eygaqor ryy éntotolny év @ ov Exaites, I was writing the letter while 
you were playing, (for so the defects of. our vernacular oblige us to express 
the idea). The leading characteristic of the kmperf. i is, that it expresses 


action in progress or development, and usually in reference to something 
else that was done, or to be done, i in past time. 


(5) Tue Perrect, on the other hand, expresses the comple- 
tion of an action previous to the time in which it is spoken of, 
i. e. it expresses completion in relation to the present time ; and 


_—w 
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usually it cohveys the idea of continuance or permanence in the 
state designated. 

E. g. yéygaqa, I have written, i. e. finished writing, before the time in 
which this is said; not I wrote some time or other, like the Aorist. It is 
of course a relative Praeterite. 


Nore. In speaking of past actions, however, the Greeks usually employ 
the Aorist, unless, (2) They wish to designate specially a relation of the 
action to the present time of the speaker; or, (b) To designate not merely 
What is completed, but also what is abiding or continued in its conse- 
quences or operations. To this last circumstance we are to look, in order 
to explain & great portion of the Perf. tenses which are employed. On 
this common ground the Pres. and Perf. often meet, and become nearly 
synonymous. 


(6) Tue Puurrrrecr stands related to the Perfect, as the 
Imperf. does to the Present; the Perf. designates action com- 
pleted before the present time, while the Pluperf. designates ac- 
tion completed before something else in the past time was done 
or took place. | 


E. g. évyeygagey ty» énictolyy énet ai nAGe¢, I had written the letter when 
Nore. It is, however, only when there is a special design to mark the 
relation between past actions, or else to designate permanence or continued 
development, that the Pluperf. is employed. The Aoristic forms are there- 
fore the more common ones in the simple narration of successive events. 


REMARK ON THE PRAETERITE RELATIVE TENSES. There are two classes; 
(1) The Imperf. designating action in time past continued, but not com- 
pleted. (2) The second class comprises those tenses which denote com- 
pleted action in time past; and this class is subdivided into, (a) The Per- 
feet, designating action completed before the present time. (b) The Plu- 
perf., designating action completed before some period in past time. This 
is a very minute and tenuous division of praeterite tenses; and it she 
great perfection of development in the Greek verb. - oe 


(6) Tue Aorist (I. and II.) merely designates past actions 
or events, without any relation to other periods of time or action. 


E. g. Zygaya thy éxioralny, I wrote the letter simply, no matter at what 
period in the past time, for it belongs to the very nature of the Aorist (i. e. 
the unlimited) to leave this undefined. 


Nore. That this should be the usual tense employed in a narration of 
the past, is obvious from its peculiar nature. That it often is interchanged 
with the Imperf., Perf, and Pluperfect, and is mingled with them in the 
same paragraph, arises not from mere confusion of tenses or views, in the 
writer, but from the design of the writer or speaker to portray events in 
different attitudes, now as absolute, and then as relative; and particularly, 
now as momentary, and then as in the progress of development; now as 
drawn by a mere outline, and then as in an expanded picture, © 
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(7) THe sueete Forvne (I. and II.), like the Present, may 
be employed as absolute or relative; (the Paulopost Fut. is rela- 
tive only). It simply designates action as future, when employed 
in its absolute sense ; in its relative one it marks future action as 
contemporary with some other action. 


iE. g. yoayen, I will write, viz. at some future period undefined ; vodiye 
éy @ ov devon, I will. write when you shall come, (relative). 

Notes. As the Aorist spreads over all the past, so the Future tense ex- 
tends over all the future, and consequently often designates repeated or ha- 
bitual future action. From its nature, which seems to imply that which 


must and certainly will take place, the idea of necessity, must, ought, etc. is 
frequently attached to this tense. 


(8) Tue Pavxo-prost Furure (Futurum exactum) is to future 
time nearly what the Pluperf. is to the past. It designates ac- 
tion that will have been completed: after something yet future 
has taken place. At the same time it designates a relation to 
the present time of the speaker, inasmuch as it marks something 
which is future in respect to that present time. The idea of 
completed action remaining permanent in its consequences and 
operations, is usually an appropriate character of this > tense, as 
well as of the Perf. and Pluperfect, 


E. g. “If such a guardian over the Commonwealth shall be appointed, 
teléws xEXOTUNTET AL, it will have been perfectly set un order.” So ae tg of 
gillas usprijoopet, I shall always continue to be mindful of your friendship, 
the Fut. exactum making the declaration more intensive than the al 
makes it. 

Nore. Only a small class of verbs usually form this tense ; and where 
other Futures are lacking, or gone into desuetude, this is sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense of a simple active or passive Future. 


N. B. For a minute account of the attributes of the Tenses, the reader i ig re- 
ferred to the Syntax, where the subject is amply exhibited. 


§ 52. Limited use of the Tenses. - 


(1) No verb actually employs all the tenses of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Only a moderate number of tenses are in. common use ; 
and with respect to the biform tenses (e.g. Fut. I. TT. Aor. I. II.), 
sometimes one form and sometimes another belongs to prevailing 
usage, even in cases where the sense may be the same. 

(2) The forms of the Imperf., and of the Pluperfect (I. and IT:) 
belong, according to the usual arrangement, only to the Indic. 
mode. 

(3) The Subj. and Imper. modes exclude the Future, in clas- 
sit Greek. | 

10 
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Nore. But in the N. Test. we have xavdyoupas 1 Cor. 13: 3; xegdnP7}— 
curvtas 1 Pet. 3:15; agxsoInoopeda 1 Tim. 6: 8; all of Fut. L pass. Subj. 
mode. 


G 4) The Perfect is seldom employed in the Opt. and Subjunctive ; 
seldom also in the Imper., excepting in verbs whose Perfect has 
the sense of the Present. 4 


(5) Two Futures of the same verb do not occur either in the 
Act. or Middle voice. 


Norte. Verbs, whose character is a liquid, form Fut. IL only; other 
verbs have only Fut. I. The exceptions to both of these usages are so rare 
as to show that they are mere anomalies. 


(6) The 3d Future or Paulo-post belongs to the Passive voice 
only. 


Nore. Even here it is rare. Verbs with a kquid for their character ex- 
clude it; and rarely is it found in those which have a temporal augment, i. e. 
which begin with a vowel. 


(7) Aorist II. throughout the three Voices is “confined to a 


small circle of Verbs, as it can be formed only from the simple 
root of an origimal verb. 


Notes. Mr.Sophocles (Gramm. § 105) states the number in the Act. voice 
to be 89. This is too limited ; but it is easy to see that the number must be 
small from the following considerations: (1) Verba pura, i. e. those whose 
ending in the Pres. (-w) is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, exclude all 
tempora secunda, and of course Aor. IL (2) Only primitive verbs can form 
Aor. IL; of course it is wanting in all Derivatives, e. g. such as end in -afw 
-lfa ~alves -ivo, and such as are compounds. Of primitives themselves 
only a small number form it. (3) Verbs with character 1, 6, 3, do not form 
it, except in some cases in epic poetry. (4) Verbs with Liquids rarely ad- 
mit it. (5) Verbs in —s exclude it from the Passive. (6) Such simple 
verbs as must make the Imperf. and Aor. IH. alike, do not form the latter 
in the active voice, (they may have it in the Passive); not even in cases 
where difference in the quantity of the root-vowel might distinguish them ; 
e. g- yeaa, Imperf. Sygaqor, Aor. IL Act. wanting, Pass. Aor. IL éygapyy> 
xAivw, Imperf. éxdivoy (1), with only Pass. Aor. IL éxdivys (t). 


(8) The Perfect II. is subject to the.same narrow limitations 
nearly throughout ; and of course the Pluperf. II. (its derivate) 
must be classed with it in this respect. 

Norte. Mr. Sophocles states the number of Perf. IL at 87 (in § 100); 
which ‘is teo small. He represents the Perf. of Verbs in -gw -yw as Perf. 

IL; which is plainly an error resulting from his imperfect rule of formation. 

(9) Verbs with Aor. II. active and middle have no Aor. II. 
passive ; and vice versé. —_- , 

Nors. The probable reason of this is, that the Aor. IL pass. may, and 
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often does, convey the like meanings with the Aor. IL of the other voices. 
It is of an active form, after the analogy of Aor. IL belonging to verbe in 

(10) The case is rare where the Aorist employs both forms in 
the same voice. | 


Nore. When both are so used, either (1) They have different meanings, 
e. g. transitive and intransitive, etc.; or, (2) Belong to different dialects or . 
times, or different species of composition; or, (8) One form supplies de- 
fects in another. 

The same remarks, in a good measure, may be applied to the use of 
Perf. L and I Seldom do both appear in the same voice, unless the sense 
of them is distinct. 


§ 53. Classification and Distinction of the Tenses. 


(1) Two Classes are made by grammarians; (1) The primary 
TENSES, which are the Present, Future, and Perfect; (2) The 
HISTORIC TENSES, which are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists. : 

Nore 1. Primary or leading tenses the first class are called, because they 
appear fitted to be considered as the ground-forms of all the others; but the 
name is not given, be it specially noted, in respect to their relative impor- 
tance, nor their actual precedence even in the order of time. The historic 
tenses are so named, because they are the usual ones employed in narra- 
tions respecting past events. They have frequently been called secondary 
tenses, because this naturally distinguishes them from the primary. But this 
method of naming is very inconvenient, inasmuch as the word secondary is 
often needed to denote Fut. IL, Aor. IL, and Pluperf. IL By this name, or by 
the equivalent technical one, tempora secunda, these three last named tenses 
are often designated in the present work. 

Nore 2. Neither the name historic, nor secondary, is exactly accurate ; for 
in history the Perf. is often employed as well as the other Praeterites, and 
secondary, if applied either to rank or period of origin or actual derivation, 
would convey a meaning that it would be difficult to vindicate. It matters 
not, however, when (as here) mere technical use is concerned; for this is defi- 
nite, and it is such as is here set forth. 

Nore 3. All tenses designating past time, are occasionally, and may con- 
veniently be, designated by the generic appellation, PRaETERITES. 


(2) The two classes of tenses (primary and historic) are sepa- 
rated from each other by marked distinctions of formation, both 
as to their endings and their beginnings. This is best of all 
explained by a paradigm of the endings. | , 
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Paradigm of Tense endings. 
ACTIVE. Passive. 

Primary. Secondary. Primary. Secondary, 
Pres. -w |Imperf = -oy» Pres. -opat Imperf. -opny 
Fut. 1. -oo |Aor.1.° -ca Fut. J. -9ycopec| Aor. 1. -dyy 
Fut. 2. -3 |Aor.2. -or Fut. 2. -noouae | Aor. -ny 


Perf. 1. -xa, «| Pluperf. 1. -xe», &» || Fut. 3, -copes | Pluperf. 1. -yxyv 
Perf. 2. -a | Pluperf. 2 -e Perf. -pot Pluperf. 2. -wanting 


Mipp.e. 
Primary. Secondary. 
Fut. 1. -copas | Aor. 1. —oopny. 
Fut. 2, -ovpes | Aor. 2. -ouny 


Nore 1. (a) In the Middle, the Pres. and Perf. (primary tenses) are of the 
same form as in the Passive. So also in the historic class of tenses the Im- 
perf. and Pluperf. are the same as in the Passive. ‘The reader will perceive, 
at once, the striking difference between the two classes of the tenses; the 
historic tenses of the Act. (Aor. 1. excepted) all end in -»; of the Pass. and 
Mid. all in -7» ; while.the primary tenses never end in this way. (b) Besides 
this, there is another marked characteristic in most cases, viz., in the Indic. 
the historic tenses all take the augment ¢ at the beginning (omitted in the 
Paradigm in order to simplify it); the primary tenses omit.this 2, excepting 
that the Perfect takes a reduplication; which remains in all the modes. 
(c) In the primary tenses, the 3d pers. dual ends in the same manner as the 
Qd pers. (-oy -ov); in the historic tenses it is -oy -7». (d) The 3d pers. 
plur. of the primary tenses ends in -o1; but in the secondary ones, the same 
person ends in -». (e) In the Pass, and Mid. the primary tenses end in 
-as -cat (7) -tas, etc.; the historic in -uyyv -oo -to, etc. 


Nore 2. If the reader will compare the Paradigm of the Verbs, he will | 
see that the Subj. mode follows the manner of the promary tenses, in res- 
pect to the personal endings of the verbs, as stated in c,d; the Optative 
the manner of the historical ones. There are many other resemblances of 
the like kind, also, in the general structure of these modes. Hence it is, 
that recent grammarians (e. g. Kiihner) call the Subj. the Conjunctive of the 
primary tenses, and the Optative the Conjunctive of the historic tenses ; not 
without some good reason. 


Nore 3. TENSE-ENDING, employed asa general appellation, means all 
which is syfixed to the root of the verb in order to form the different 


’ tenses, persons, numbers, etc., of any verb. But these again may be ana- 


lyzed, and will he found to consist of different materials; viz. 


(1) When a Consonanr immediately follows the root of a verb, that con- 
sonant is called the TENSE-cHARACTER; (after the analogy of the charac- 
ter-letter in a verb). This belongs only to part of the tenses, e. g. Fut. 1, 
Aor. 1., Perf. and Pluperf. L, etc. This tense-character remains the same 
in all the persons of any particular tense. 


(2) That vowen in the tense-ending which immediately follows the 
terse-character, or {where this latter is wanting) which immediately follows 
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the root of the verb, is called the MopE-voweL, and sometimes the wnion- 
vowel. ‘This is mutable, and its different phases distinguish the different 
modes. A brief statement will exhibit these phases with their various 
uses, 


Indwotwe; primary tenses, _— a, 0, &, 8; historic, 0, 8; (Act. and Pass.) 
Subjunctive ; Act. w, 1,4; Pass. 0, 7 Optatiwe ; 01, as 

Imperative ; g Infinitive 3 &, 2, (7) 

Participle ; @, 0, (é) 


To these, however, must be added some peculiar mode-vowels mostly of 
the Aorist; viz. Aor. L and Perf. L IL Act. -« -2; Aor. I. Midd. -a; Aor. 
I Act. and Midd. of the Opt. -a.; Aor. I Act. Midd. Imper. -o -a; Inf. 
of same -a; Part. of same -a (2). The Plupert. has e, rarely 2. This 
view gives the original mode-vowels; which in a few cases have been 
changed by contraction, e. g. 2d pers. singular of Present, rvnry from tin- 
teoal, etc. 


Expianations. (1) The original mode-vowel of the Indicative is ¢ in all 
cases, except when the personal endings begin with u or », before which 
o is the mode-vowel. Two of the present mode-vowels, viz. o (Ist pers. 
sing.) and ss (3d pers. sing.), are the prolonged o and #; prolonged because 
in the first pers. Pres. ys (in the original tiatops) is dropped in order to 
shorten the form, and o is changed inito @ as a compensation; and ¢ (in 
the original tumters or tUmtsct) is for the like reason changed into e, be- 
eause the t or ot is dropped. So ov in the 3d pers. plur. is o prolonged 
because the » is dropped. In the second pers. sing., TUNTELG, there appears 
to be a mere transposition of the final vowel in the old TURTEOL, -&0t going 
into sic, just as syle (comp. ‘of péyas) goes into psiter, &pevlay into ausle | 
yoy, and Jogéoxn into Fowoxe. 

(2) As to all the derived modes; the Subj. merely prolongs the ¢ and o 
of the Indic.; the Opt. in the way of distinction, takes the diphthongs 05, 
at; the Imper. generally o, but the Aor. Midd. has a; the Inf. 2 is a con- 
traction from the old -suevoe -per -vae (go frequent in Homer), and in con- 
tract verbs and in Aor. IL of verbs:in general there is a contraction of the 
root-vowel with this abridged ending, which makes such forms as Pedsi», 
tuneiy, etc. The 7 of the Inf. Pass. Aor. L IL, arises from the coalescence 
of the vowel which here stands attached to the root, (these tenses being 
formed after the analogy of Aor. 2 of Conj. L of verbs in gz), with the usual 
vowel of the Inf. ending. In the Participle, the » is a prolonged o after 
the manner of masc. nouns in Dec. IIL, § 24. 2. a. 2b. In Part. Aor. L IL. 
pass. (rupslc, runes), the sis made from ¢ (the neuter is tupdey) by the 
dropping of the +z in the root of the part. form. 


(3) The foregoing ingredients being abstracted, the real and 
proper personal-endings remain. In some cases they have in- 
deed disappeared, in the present form of the verb; but most of 
them appear in some of the dialects, or in the archaeisms of the 
Greek. Originally they all began with a consonant. That the 
student may see the result of recent investigation in respect to 
this subject, I subjoin them in the briefest manner possible. 
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AcrTIvE. Passive anp MIppLe. — 
(A) Primary, Indic. (B) Historical, Ind. || (A) Primary, Ind. (B) Historical, 
and Sabj. and Opt. and Subj. Ind. and Opt. 
ing. 1 (us) y peas pny 
2 (os, cPa)¢ | ¢ (ota) Tal, 7 4 @0, 0 
3 (zt, ot) tat, tO 
Dual. (usoFov) pusPoy | (uscFor) pedo 
2 tor toy odor odor 
3 toy itd oFny odny 
Plur. 1 (yss¢) oer (weg) er (ueoPa) peta | (psoda) peda 
2 te te ots ote 
3 (vrs) os, os» | ¥, cov ytae (ata) yto (ato) 
inoperative. Imperative. 
Sing. 2 (9s) 3 tw 2 a0, 0. (Bada) 
Dual. 2 toy -tav 2 aSov -ch uy 
Plur.2 t@ 9 -twcay 2 3s -cSwoar, 
ody 


The correspondent endings of the Inf. mode (personal they cannot strictly 
be) are -» -ax -vas Act., -oFas Pass, The root-ending of the Participle is 
-wt -or Act, and -pevos -n -ov Passive. 

In thosé cases where a formative personal ending is wanting in common 
use, in the above paradigm, it is to be understood that it has fallen off in the 
somewhat later form of the Greek language. Originally, for example, —e 
belonged to the Pres.; as tuyopi, E0ouc, etc. in Homer, and also the verbs 
in -us -iotnus, etc., show. So of the 3d pers. sing. Act. -ts -cv; Theo- 
critus has ééiyt1, and forms like é9edyou are frequent in the epic dialect. 
The 1st pers. dual has no separate form in the Act., but it is the same as the 
lst pers. plural. For a full development of this subject, see Kiihner L 
§ 114 seq. In cases like tUnt-w, t¥nt~-2, the personal ending has disappeared, 
and only the mode vowel is retained in the usual flection.* 

Such are the distinctions between the endings of the different tenses, and 





” ‘That the reader may see the striking resemblance between the old Greek 
forms, and those of Sanscrit and the Latin, I here subjoin a specimen, viz. the 
old Greek verb ddusnus (=dauvdw, to subdue, etc.), in the Aeolic. 


Greek, Sanscrit. Latin. 
Sd voe damyami damno 
Sapvag damyasi damnas 
Saprvate damyati damnat 

damyawas 

dé vaTor damyathas 
Sdevator damyatas 
Supevapmes damyamas damnamus 
Suuvate damyatha damnatis 
Cduevarte damyanti _ damnant. 


It is impossible to compare this, for a moment, without perceiving that the same 
essential ingredients are exhibited in nearly or quite all of the personal-endings. 
The Greek, indeed, has not, like the Sanscrit, a separate first pers. dual in the 
active ; and the Latin, also, has no dual. But for the rest, comparison is itself 
both argument and conviction. 
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of the component parts of those endings. We must now consider, in the 
second place, the distinction between the two classes, as made by 


§ 54. The Augment. oy 


(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical 
sense, and does not mean every and any accession to the original 
root of a verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, (viz. ), a8 
a characteristic of certain tenses, etc. 


Nore. In the use ‘which I here make of the word, I distinguish it from 
reduplication (§ 55), which is’ also an addition to the beginning of a word; 
for I employ it as always meaning either the prosthetic ¢, or its equivalent 
in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with a vowel that 
may be prolonged. 

(2) Augment syllabic or temporal. Whena verb begins with 
a consonant the augment ¢ makes a syllable by itself, and is 
therefore called the syllabic augment. But when a verb begins 
with a vowel, this ¢ is made to coalesce with that vowel and thus 
to prolong its sound ; and from this circumstance it is called the 
temporal augment. Both of these species of augment are limited 
to the Ind. mode only. 


(3) Sytuasic Avement. All verbs beginning: with a conso- 
nant, take this augment in all the historic tenses. 


E. g. tunto, §-runtov* yeaa, t-yeape éyeygagey, etc. 


Nore 1. But frequently the verbs uéldw, Boviopar, Svvapan, (specially i in 
the Attic), take 7 instead of s for the syllabic augment; e.g. jysljoa, nBav- 
An day, novrauny, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. Testament. 


Note 2. The syllabic augment in the Pluperf. is not unfrequently omitted 
by the Attics; it is in fact the prevailing usage of the N. Testament. Even 
the 2 Imperf. and Aor. are sometimes used in poetry without it; and in prose 
xeny often stands for éygijy. 


(4) Temporat aucment. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
diphthong, the prosthetic ¢ is made in most cases to coalesce 
with them ; e. g. 

(a) The temporal augment.causes a change in the first syllable 
of verbs beginning with a, & 0, at, av, of, andi v. Eug. 


a goes into 7, as ayo, nyov 0 — 0, as cusdin, Opddeoy 
ae — 1, as aigeo, Tigeov ou — 4, as oixtifen qucitay 
av — 7, as aviso, qvasov 4 — tt as “ixstevon, “ixétsvoy 
& — 79, 28 édlnite, ninitoy v — JF as ‘UBgifnr, “uSgrtor 


In the four last cases here noted, it well be seen that coulescence rather 
than contraction, takes place. ‘At all events, these cases are aside from the 
common laws of contraction ; see § 13. 

Note L. A small class of verbs beginning with 2, 6. g. &yo, éam, Exes, 
Fone, &Filw, Exopos, épyatouos, and a few others (noted in the lexicons), 
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take es (instead of the usual 7) for their augmented syllable; as Imperf. e- 
zow from gyn; Perf. eigyacuas from égyatopay etc.; thus following the 
usual contraction of ee into 2@. 

Note 2. Variable usage. Verbs beginning with a, av, os, followed by a 
vowel, usually reject the augment ; and oz not unfrequently rejects it, even 
when followed by a consonant. When they do admit the augment, it is 
usually i in the manner above represented ; but i ina few cases the syllabic aug- 
ment js used instead of the temporal; e. g. G@y»uys, Aor. IL pass. éayyy’ 
and so Salone, etc. 


(6) Verbs beginnmg with 4, w, &, év, ov, i, v, generally ad- 
mit of no augment, inasmuch as the first syllable is already pro- 
longed. 

Norte 3. Yet the Attics, in the case of ev, frequently admit it. Occa- 
sionally, also, some of the other classes of verbs here specified admit it; 
e. g. oFée, és Povy; and so the irregular Perfects toma, tolna, togya. 

Nore 4, In a very few cases, a double and even triple augment is admit- 
ted; e. g. the verbs ogaw and avolyw take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses: Imperf. Eoigay, avéwyor, Aor. 1. arsuta, 
Perf. avéwya, Expaxa, etc. Some of the derivates of avotyw have, in the 
N. Test, even a triple augment; e.g. qveaydn, nreater, A syllabic aug- 
ment is found in RATEAY OTs, John 19: 31, 3 plur. 2 Aor. pass. of xatayyupe; 
and a double one in umexateota dy, Matt. 12:13; in rivelzea Se, 2 Cor.11:1; 
and in some other cases. 


N.B. The temporal augment in poetry and in the Ionic is not unfrequently 
omitted. 


GENERAL REMARK. “In all cases of auigment, it is easy to see that there 
is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of e; and all the changes 
made by augment have reference merely to the various modes of adding this 
prosthetic s; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted with 
the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and coalesces—as the case may 
require. 


§ 55. Reduplication. 


(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a 
‘mute followed by a liquid, the Perfect and its derivatives (Plu- 
perf. and Paulo-post Future) receive a RepUPLicaTion at the be- 
ginning, which consists of the vowel ¢ with the first consonant of 
the original verb prefixed. This reduplication extends through 
all the modes 


E. g. rinte, 1é-tupe, é-re-vipecy, Te-TUpOMAL’ Yeap, yé-yoaga. 


(2) Exceptions. (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant, or with two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, 
take only the syllabic augment. 


E. g. onelom, tonagxa’ Cevow, eevoya: walle, Epalxa* Sylow, éndoxe. 
Note. Exceptions: pvaw makes pépynuot, and xtaomat makes xéxtyuas, 
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contrary to this rule. Moreover verbs with yy, yj, Bi, (i. e. with a mute 
and a liquid), reject reduplication; e. g. éyyagsauor, etc. In a few cases 
the two last admit it. 


(6) Verbs beginning with 9 admit no reduplication, but re- 
ceive the syllabic ¢ and double the ¢. 


wae 


E. g. dante, %gepe. In like manner they double it in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses; as Imperf. tégantoy, etc. Yet in the N. Test. 
it is sometimes single, as égavtce, Heb. 9: 19, so 2 Cor. 11: 25. Heb. 10: 
22, Matt. 26: 67. The like is found in Greek poetry, and sometimes in 
prose. 


(c) Five verbs beginning with a liquid take ¢ instead of redu- 
plication. | 

E. g. douBare, dnpa’ layzave, sinya* Aéyw (I gather), sypas dso, 
signxa’ pelgouat, tiuagrat. Even Aor. 1 retains the e in John 8: 4, xate- 
Ann; and so in old Ionic. 

Remark. It should be noted, that the Pluperfect has in reality a double 


accession, viz. the syllabic augment and also the reduplication, when verbs 
begin with a consonant. 


§ 56. Aitic reduplication. 


(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in 
the Attic dialect (for it is even most common in the old epic 
dialect), but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for 
the sake of distinction. It consists mostly in repeating the two 
first letters of a Verb, which begins with the vowel a, ¢, or 0, be- 
fore the usual forms of the Perfect; and it remains through all 
the modes. . | 

E. g. ayeign, ay-nysgxa’ guéw, gu-nuexa’ opvtta, og-wevya* ofa (=00- 
bw), 0d-wdea. | : | 

Nore. In case the root is dissyllabic, and the second syllable is long, 
this reduplication shortens it; e. g. adelpw, ad-Hdipa’ axove, ax-ijxoa* hst- 
Su, d-nlvdea, etc. Exception: égeda, ép-nosxe. 

(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic redupli- 
tion ; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the re- 
duplication, while the radical part omits it. 

E. g. @gw, Aor. 2 jigagorv’ aya, Ryayor’ gégo (“ETK2) ijxeyxov. The 
two last are used even in common prose, and frequently in the N. Test. 


§ 57. Augment in compound verbs. 


(1) Generat Rute. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the 
verb ; but when it is compounded with other words, the augment 
is usually (not always) prefixed.. 

il 
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E. g. mgoogéon, meocspegor. The final vowel of prepositions (where 
they have one) is dropped in such cases; e. g. anonéunw, anétepnoy; ex- 
cepting in megt and 1g0, as negiBaddw, neguBadiov’ noonsunw, meoenep— 
scoy, (usually with crasis in the case of 20; as mgoUmsunoy). As to denom- 
inative verbs, i. e. those derived from nouns, the augment usually precedes, 
as avtOixése (from avtidixos), qvtdixouvy’ puPoloyéw, uvdohoyour. 


Nore 1. Usage is not invariable in these cases. Some verbs closely 
compounded with prepositions receive augments like simple verbs; e. g. 
xadivo, éaPifov, etc. Some adopt both forms; e. g. xadevda, éxadevdor 
and xadnvdor. 

Nore 2. Several verbs with prepesitions take a double augment; e. g. 
avéyouat, jrezyouny’ évoyléw, jywylovy. So also draxovéw (as if it were a 
compound), édiqjxovour, Sedinxoryxa. | 

(2) Verbs compounded with.éd and dvo- take the temporal 
augment after these, if a vowel follows which is capable of it; 
otherwise (i. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), 
the augment stands at the beginning of the word. 

E. g. evegysté, evngyétnoa* Svcageotée, Svongéctovs; on the other hand, 
svruzew, Nutiynoa’ Svotuysw, évotvynoa’ Sutwnew, ESvganovy. 


§ 58. Person and Number of Verbs. 


In the Greek verb three persons, sing., dual, and plural, are 
designated. But the Ist pers. Dual of the Active has no sepa- 
rate form for itself, and coincides with the first pers. of the plural. 


Norte. The Dual is not a thing of necessity, like the sing. and plural; 
for most languages have it not. The older Greek frequently employs it; 
the latter, more seldom; the modern, not at all. When in common use, 
it was at the option of the writer or speaker. In what manner the seve- 
ral persons and numbers are distinguished, we have already seen in $ 53, 
Parad. of personal-endings. OD 


§ 59. Vorcers. 
(1) These are the Active, Passive, and Middle. 


Nore 1. The word voice means, of itself, merely sound, or word. But 
being joined with the adjectives active, passwe, or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. 'The most recent grammarians sub- 
stitute form for voice. Sometimes they employ the Latin genus in the 
game sense. . 


(2) The acrive voice denotes action which proceeds from the 
subject (Nom.) of the verb. When this action terminates on an- 
other and different object, the verb is transitive ; when it is con- 
fined within the agent or subject of the verb, it is intransitive. 
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E. g. tumtes he beats [some one]; but yaige: he rejoices, avFei tt blooms. 
This latter sense (intransitive), however, is not confined to the active only; 
the middle voice frequently expresses it. 


(3) The passive voice is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the object ef the action 
indicated by it. 


E. g. tuntopet, I am beaten; in which case the action terminates on the 
subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the con- 
trary, the active voice transitive presents the agent himself as the subject of 
the verb, and indicates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 
which the action designated terminates. In order that the passive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished with forms differing from those 
in the active voice; and when the agent is to be designated from which the 
action proceeds, this 5 is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. with to, 206, 
or xaga before it, or by a noun in the Dative without any preposition. 


(4) The mpp.e votce is distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification; from the Passive, in 
part by its forms, but more particularly by its significations. It 
usually has an intransitive, reflexive, or reciprocal sense. 


Nore. It is customary to represent the Middle Voice as principally, if 
not entirely reflexive. Yet there are but very few forms where it is directly 
so, like Aovouat, I wash. myself, etc. In most cases, where the peculiar 
sense of the Middle Voice is exhibited, it designates the doing of something 
Sor one’s self, for his own advantage, gratification, use, etc., or by his own desire, 
command, procurement, etc. The reciprocal meaning is naturally connected 
with the reflexive ; the intransitive meanings, and in some cases even the | 
transitive ones, cannot well be translated so as to distinguish them from 
the like ones in the Active. But see Synt. for further development. 


| $60. Similarity of Voices in some Tenses and Meanings. 


(1) The Greek has not developed separate forms for all the 
tenses of each Voice ; particularly is this the case with the Middle, 
according to the usual place assigned rt. 

(2) The same forms of Pres., Imperf., Perf., and Pluperf.., 
belong to the Passive and Middle. The sense demanded by 
each passage is the only means of distinguishing the one from the 
other. 

Nore. But in the Fut. and Aorists each of these Voices has its own 
proper development; so that these forms in the Middle are usually either 
reflexive or intransitive and not passive. In poetry, where the shorter forms 
of Fut. Midd. are frequently convenient, they are often used in a passive 
sense; but not elsewhere. In‘a few cases, e. g. oyécai, xatéayeto, éli- 
_ morto, etc., Aor. IL seems to be passive ; 3 but it may be otherwise rendered ; 
see Kiihner IL § 400. 
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(3) Aor. I. pass. is sometimes employed in a reflexive and in- 
transitive sense ; particularly where appropriate forms of the Mid- 
dle are wanting, or are less euphonic. 


E. g. pofnFijvas to fear, nogevdyvas to depart, xopnFjvat to sleep; eoxy- 
Sijvar to exercise one’s self, svaynPijvas to feast one’s self, xataxdidjyvac to lay 
one’s self down, etc. In its intransitive Senses Aor. L pass. differs not sub- 
stantially from the like meanings in the Aor. Act. and Midd.; in its reflerive 
senses it agrees with the Aor. Middle. In fact, intransitive and reflexive 
meanings are more often conveyed, on the whole, by the pass. Aorists, than 
by the Middle ones; Kiihn. § 86. 


(4) Aor. II. pass. is so often intransitive, that this is its pre- 
dominant meaning, and would fairly entitle it to be ranked (like 
Perf. II.) under the active voice. “8 


Note. (a) This intransitive sense often approaches more nearly to the 
Act. than to the Passive, and the verb may then be translated accordingly. 
Very often the Aor. L Act. has a transitive sense, and Aor. II. pass. a corre- 
sponding intransitive one; e. g. épyva I showed, épavny I appeared, etc. In 
the English language, however, we are compelled to translate many verbs 
here passwely, which in the Greek have merely intransitive meanings. (5) 
The very form and flexion of this tense throughout show that it is formed 
after the analogy of Aor. II. Act. of verbs in -yz; see Kiihner § 402. 


Remark. Although Aor..I. IL Mid. are not used passively, yet since the 
common ground of intransitive and reflerive’ meaning is occupied here by 
Aor. L IL both Mid. and Pass., it must depend more on special usage, the 
choice of the writer, and the demands of the context, than on the form of the 
tense, what meaning shall be given to these respective tenses in any par- 
ticular instance. 


(5) As both the Aet. and Mid. may also have an intransitive 
meaning, so the act. and midd. Voice must often occupy common 
ground. 


Nore. This is not in reality so fully true of thé Greek, as of our own 
language which is. employed to translate it. Very many Greek verbs are 
employed in a reflerive sense, which we cannot so translate; and this, be- 
cause our idiom is so different. In this way many intransitive verbs, in 
Greek, necessarily appear simply passive or active in our own language. 
Hence, while we need not say that the Act. and Middle are often really 
commuted in Greek, yet we may say, that by reason of our own idiom we 
are often obliged to translate them as if they were equivalent. Particu- 
larly is it the case, that the Fut. Middle is employed in a like sense, or in the 
same sense, as the Fut. Active, when the Fut. act. is obsolete, or rare, and also 
in many of the commonly occurring irreg. verbs ; specially is this the case 
in the N. Test.; ©. g. Farpocoues, yelacoua, Koopa, Propo, Byoopar, dn- 
Youas, yErncowat, Opouat, yagyoouat, éevoouas, and many others. 

Genera. Remarks. It follows, of course, from the above view of several 
tenses in the different voices, that much was left to the choice of the writer 
or speaker, when he wished to convey intransitive meanings. He might 
select either Voice. Yet usage in many cases had limited one sense to one 
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form of the Aor. or Fut., and another to another ; and with this he must 
comply. But a range se ample in choice must well suit the purposes of 
poetry and rhetoric. 


§ 61. Deponent Verbs. 


(1) With the phenomena of the preceding Section, may be 

classed the so called DEPONENT VERBS, i. e. those which, with a 

_pass. or midd. form, may have an active, passive, or. medial signi- 
fication. 


(2) Some of these verbs, in some of the tenses, have both the 
pass. and midd. forms, and with these connect their appropriate 
signification ; while in other cases the meaning is not determined 
merely by the form. 


E. g. déyouct, édesauyy I received, 808% ny I was received ; and so in many 
verbs. Yet this is not so in all; e. g. péeppaodoa: and usupd iva to find 
Joult with. The Pres., Perf., and Pluperf. are of course but of one ferm, 
‘and they vary as the case requires in respect to meaning. 


Note. The active sense, even transitive, is not unfrequent, although the 
latter is not very common; e.g. déyopai [te] I take [something]; égyaloped 
[ze] I perform or produce [something]. The neuter or intransitive sense, how- 
ever, is the most common, when these verbs have an active meaning ; and 
this is, indeed, their predominant meaning in the earlier Greek, but not in 
the later. This agrees well, as we have seen, with the nature of the Mid. 
voice. 


§ 62. Pure and impure, i. e. simple and augmented, Roots of 
Verbs. 


(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear, in 
the Present and Imperf., in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than 
that which the other tenses naturally.derived from the Present 
would lead us to suppose they originally had. Whatever may 
have been the reality in the case, it greatly aids us in the analysis 
and synthesis of verbs, to assume the fact in question. The sim- 
ple root thus assumed is usually named THEME. 


E. g. all the other tenses of réatw, appear to be derived from the simple 
root tux. In most cases, indeed, the simple form of the Present (where 
an augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as being actually employ- 
ed. But still, in a few cases two forms are in actual use; e. g. Asinw and 
Aipnave, Eo and éoFia, AovPavw and 4790, t9é1w and teanw, etc. On 
this ground, and principally because of its great utility to the learner of 
. grammar, simple roots are supposed by grammarians to have existed, where 
augmented ones only are found to be now actually employed. The deri- 
vate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the theme or + simple 
root is once known, or assumed. 


Nore. Sometimes more than one theme must be assumed; e. g. evgor, 
svgjow, themes EPP, EIPE. 
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2) The forms of verbs that are original and simple, are tech- 
nically called pure ; the augmented forms (by way of distinc- 
tion) impure. The latter belong only to the Pres. and Imperfect. 


Nore. Beyond these tenses, verbs in many cases drop the adscititious 
part of the Present; the secondary tenses always come from the pure theme ; 
the others are of a mixed character, varying with the different kinds of 
verbs. 


(3) The impure forms may be made so y by the addition of a 
consonant to the pure root, or by the prolongation of the vowel 
in that root. 


(A) By thé addition of a Consonant, 


(4) The mass of simple and original verbs which receive ac- 
cession in the Present by the addition of consonants, may be 
classed as follows : 


(a) Verbs with character nt.* Here the t is added in order 
to make the augmented form ; and the simple character may be 
either 1, 8, or g- 


E, g. Tuxtw from tino, xgunto » from xoufo, dunt from depo. The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the second and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
in the preceding # and q, i.e. it turns them into 2; see §10,R.2. The 8 
and g of the root of course go into 2 before the -cw of the Fut. § 10, R.6. 


(6) Verbs with oo or tz (sometimes ¢). These have x, y, or 7, 
but mostly y, for their simple character ; yet a few with character 
_ t,0,, assume this form in the Present. . 


_ Nore 1. Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the 
Present; and the student can know which of all the letters just named con- 
stitutes it, only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
soécou is the augmented form of xoaya, geicow of ggixw, Bijicow of By- 
zo; all of which must have a common character in the Future, viz. x be- 
fore the formative ~ow (x in combination with o and by an orthographical 
abridgment is written §==x¢); see §10,R.6. The true roots therefore must 
be found by the aid of the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect. 


Nore 2. As to the others, very few cases exist of the Present with ov or 
tT, having a simple character t, 5, or 3. Of these, xiacow, Fut. niacw* 
nacow, Fut. race, etc., are examples. Here we know from the Future with 
merely -cw (and not -f), that the character of the root could have been 
neither x, v, or x, because these would make xo=§ But whether the root 
has +t, 6, or &, cannot be determined merely by the Future; for be- 
fore the ending of the Future (-aw), each of these letters would fall out, § 10, 
R.6. Other tenses of course must determine, e. g. discopot, Aor. IL. gdito- 


* Characteristic letter or character (yooayriig) of a verb, is the technical name 
which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that immediately precede the 
final -o of the Ist pers. sing. Present; e. g. in déyw, teUnt-w, Tadd-w, Av-w, Timc-o, 
povev-w, — y, MT, 00, v, a, ev, are characters of their respective verbs. 
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pny; or if there are none, it can be détermined only by correlative nouns, 
etc., which may lead to the knowledge of it. 


(c) Verbs with character ¢=od. Most of these have @ for their 
character in the simple root; but some have 7; a very few 7y. 


E. g. peatw from geedw, ofw from od; but also xgagw from xgdyon. 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in “dite -i{w have 6 for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -(w, which designate tone or sound (as xpaten, 
otevate, etc.) have y for their simple character. A few, such as agate, 
Baotate, etc. form the Fut. both in -cw and -f, and of course have either 
é or y asa simple character. A small number have yy as their original 
character; e. g. cainifw, Fut. colniytw—calniyy-ooi, ete. 


(d) Liquip Verss. These have 44 or uy in the augmented 
form, while. the simple theme has only 4 and vp. 


E. g. oréddw, ote’ téuvw, teua. Nearly: all the original liquid verbs 
are prolonged in this way, or by protracting the vowel of the root, as no- 
ticed below. 


Gen. Remark. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form is a a model 
only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut. 1 in -pw (=a0w) 
always shows that the simple character of the root must have been 7, 6, or 
g; Fut. 1 in -£w (=x0w) shows that the root must have had x, y, or z in it; 
Fut. 1 in -ow, shows that either 7, 0, or ® was in the root, and has béen 
thrown out (§ 10. R. 6); or else that the verb belongs to the class of verba 
pura, e.g. such as liw, dv-ow, etc. The student will see by this, that 
Fut. 1, (and of course all the tenses derived from it and conforming to it, 
i.e. Aor. 1, and Perf. with Pluperf.1), cannot be relied on to trace any thing 
more than merely the class of mutes 'to which the character of a verb be- 
longs. Which of the three letters in that class was the actual one in the 
root; must. be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 2, or else by some 
of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., coming from the 
original stock or root. The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Pluperf 2, are all the 
tenses that necessarily retain the original character of the verb, in each of 
the three classes of mutes; all the other tenses either ‘follow the ground- 
form where the character is obscured, or are changed by accession, or else 
are modelled after Fut. 1, which, as we have just seen, but partially devel- 
opes the original character. 


(B) By the prolongation of vowels. 


(5) In many impure roots the vowels are prolonged, but not 
altogether in the usual method. The true roots of those which 
have prolonged vowels, are disclosed by Aor. II. in some one of its 
forms ; or, in Liquids, by Fut. II. 


Intustration. As Aor. IL, which can be formed only from original (not 
from derived) roots, develops the true vowel of the primitive root, in all 
those cases where there has been no vowel-exchange (see No. 6 below), by 
comparing this with the actual Present, the nature and extent of the pro- 
longation in question is easily found. It is as follows: viz. the vowels of 
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Aor. IL, (Fut. IL of liquid verbs), and of course of the simple and original 
theme, are lengthened in the augmented Present, E. g. 


a into 9, as tladoy, Ano - i into & — einoy, leno 
as — Eparyy, palyo i _— érgifiny, teiBoo 
a — épdagny, poelow v su — Epuyor, gpeuyo 

8 & — xtsvei, xtslyo v uv — épouyny, povyw 


General Remark on finding the simple root. In respect to some of the 
diphthongs and prolonged vowels, only the tempora secunda will decide 
with certainty ; as is plain from the table above. But where two consonants 
appear as character, reject the second. ~ But in { (=a) reject the first; and 
so when év,'e, come before a mude, reject the first vowel. 


(6) In many cases Aor. II. and Perf. II. take a vowel different 
from that in the simple root. But this belongs to the formation of 
the derivate tenses, and will be considered in the sequel. 

Nore. In such cases, it is evident that the tempora secunda would not be 


the exact index of the simple root. It is important, therefore, to know what 
these cases are ; and the sequel will disclose them. 


§ 63. Formation of the Tenses. 


(1) Strictly speaking, every tense has its own appropriate. for- 
mation and characteristics, and is not dependent on, or derived 
from, any other tense. 


It would be scientifically correct, therefore, to point out the manner in 
which each appropriate tense-ending and augment (where the latter is em- 
ployed) is united with the root, either in its augmented or simple state, and 
there to leave the matter; as Kiihner has done. But the mass of learners 
would not be able to avail themselves so well of this method, as of the or- 
dinary one of tracing an analogy and connection between diverse tenses. 
As this method of proceeding is wholly arbitrary, so far as it respects the 
derivation of one tense from another, it is obvious that only the most plain 
and facile method should be adopted. With this artificial connection, how- 
ever, many things of fundamental importance respecting the real develop- 
ment of the tenses are of necessity intermingled ; so that this part of gram- 
mar, in its present shape, can not well be neglected. 


(2) From some classes of verbs certain tenses are wholly ex- 
cluded ; in others partially admitted. The rules given for the 
formation of all tenses, can of course apply only where any par- 
ticular tense is admissible. 

E. g. The whole class of verba pura (contracts and others) admit no sec- 


ondary tenses, i. e. no Fut., Aor., Perf., or Pluperf., second. Derivative verbs 
are almost equally exclusive. Liquid Verbs admit no Paulo-post. 


Formation of the primary Tenses in the Active. 


(83) The Present is formed by annexing » to the root either 
simple or augmented. 
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E. g. lv-w, tunt-o, The old pronominal formative -ys is here dropped 
in verbs with -w final, and the w is only the mode-vowel (0) prolonged. 


(4) Tue rirst Forure is formed by.adding -ow to the sim- 
ple root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that 
mute to such changes as the o in the formative syllable requires. 


Note 1. The Future of verbs with 4, yu, », @ for their character, and of 
contracts in -aw, -é, -ow, are not here included, us they have peculiarities 
of their own which will be stated in their proper place. 

Note 2, It.ustrations. (1) All verba pura (not contracts) merely ap- 
pend —ow to the root; e. g. Aum, Avow: xedevo, xelevow, etc. (2) All verbs 
with a simple and original consonant for their character in the Present, 
merely add -ow and conform or drop the consonant, as the ¢ may require ; 
e. g. 


4 


No. 1. No, 2. : No. 3. 
deinw, Lebpo mle, mAsto aYUTO, ayUoe 
Diipo, Flipo Aéyor, deo oneudw, oneview 
yeagu, yeayo Tsvyo, tevtor nado, nsico 


In No. 1., all the mutes of course go into 1 before o in -cw; in No. 2, they 
all go intox; im No. 3, they are all thrown out; see §10.R.6. The student 
will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume respec- 


‘tively the very same form; and consequently, all the derivates from the Fu- 


ture do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of the mutes 
is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its derivates does 
not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, but on the class 
to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard to all verbs with 
character mt (§ 62. 4, a); with o@ or tr (§ 62 4. b); with ¢(§62.4.c). The 
student has merely to find the simple mute that is in the original root, by the 
rules given him in § 62. 4, and then the Fut. is formed exactly as above. 


Note 3. The Fut. I. and II. seems to be formed by the aid of the old 
Fut. of sig, viz. soo; sometimes by dropping the e of this, as in the ex- 
amples above ; sometimes by dropping theo and contracting the e-w, as 
Fut. IL of Liquids (e. g. cre4m); sometimes by the coalescence of the ¢ in 
éow with the character-vowel of. the verb, as giA-yow—qeie-éow, etc.; and 
lastly by prolonging the e in sow, e. g. Epo, Eyjow. 


(5) Tue Arric Furure. Futures of three or more syllables, . 
having «, ¢, or +, before the ending -ow, reject the o, and then 
are contracted (if capable of contraction) in the usual way. 


Nore. This form of the future is called ttc, because it is principally 
used in this dialect. Its formation and accentuation are for the most part 
obvious; e. g. BiSatw, BiBaow, (B.Baw) contr. 68a, BiBas, BiBq, etc., as in 
the contract verbs. So teléw, teléow, (teléw) tedo, tedeic, zedet, etc., as in 
the second class of contract verbs.. But verbs in -ifw cannot preperly 
contract,.and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts; | 
e. g. noullor, xoulow, xoura, xouteic, xopet, xopsovusy, etc. The Fut. Middle 
is formed after the same analogy; e. g. SiBapor, Pi8a, BiBator, etc.; te 
Aovpos, tedel, tedeitar, etc.; xoprotpot, xoucet, xoursttas, etc. Polysyllabic 
verba in -ifw, and verbs in -éo with Fut. -éow, usually take this Future, (in 
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‘ the N. Test. verbs in -s{@ nearly always); but verbs in -af{er more seldoms 
have it. It is not employed in the Optative. 


(6) Tue virst Perrect is the usual one; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of 
the Future, both as to vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (x, 8, ¢—x, 7, 4,) be- 
fore its ending -«. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists 
in its reduplication, and in the tense-ending -« in verbs 7, 6; 9, 
—x, ¥, x, and -xa in other verbs. 


Nore 1. In:ustrations. (a) When the simple character is z, 8, g, or 
x, ¥, zy, the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 4, 
and then the radical part of this (rejecting the -vw) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-charseter as the final 
-d requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect. E. g. 


TURTO, TUWO, TELE manos, mAdko, minke 
dene, Lewor, dekspa dye, Aston, Aileyor 

toiBor, todpen, TetoLpa TeUyO, tevtes, tereue 
yougu, yoape, yéygapa tacow, taf, tétaya, etc. 


It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final -a, § 10. R. 5. 

(b) In all other cases the Perfect receives the ending -xer; e. g. in verba pura, 
as tio, Tétixes’ Aver, Aédvxe Saxgver, Sedaxguxa - and so where t, 8, or 9, 
was the original character, as poatw (poadw), népgaxa’ nelSo, nénexa, etc. 

Nore 2. A few of the Ist Perfects, having the vowel s in their root, 
change it for 0; e. g. TEUTEO, TENOUPE’ Tostw, TeQOGa’ xlEéTtLH, xxloge. 
' In this respect Perf. L imitates Perf. IL; but the number of cases is very 
small ‘where such vowel-changes take place. 

Nore 3. In the N. Test. (and alsa in the Sept.) the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perfect sometimes ends in -ay; e. g. tyvamay, signzay, sapaxay. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek. 


(7) Tue seconp Perrecrt (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, adding 
-a (not «) to the original root, and more usually by retaining or 
making a long vowel in the root-syllable. 

Nore. In respect to the vowel-changes in the root-syllable, Perf. IL has 
geveral developments diverse frém each other. 

(a) Liquids with a (long merely by position) and a, take 7 in Perf. IL; 
e. g. Sallo, wIqla> palvw, népyra. 

(b) Mutes and Liquids with « in ‘the root, and also Liquids with , take 
short o in the Perfect, (contrary to analogy in other cases); e. g. teéqpa,, té- 
TQOGar* Ségw, dédoga: preioa, tpJoga. Where the original root has o, it 
remains; as xomtw (xonw), xéxona. 

(c) Maudes with e, take ov; ©. g. dein, Aslona’ sido, olda. 

(d) But where a long vowel or diphthong already stands in the ground- 
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form of the Present, change (excepting i in cases above noted) is unneces- 
sary; @. g. AnFu, AddnFa: pevye, néipsvye. Yet, in cases such as the last, 
in the Perfect Passive sv sometimes shortens into v; e. g. mEQuy pot. For 
changes made by Attic reduplication, see § 56. 1, Note L. ' 


N. B. For the limited use of Perf: IL, see § 52. 8. 


Historic Tenses in the Active. 


(8) Tue Imrerrect is formed from the Present, by dropping 
-o final, suffixing -ov, and prefixing the augment. 

In the Alexandrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the several tenses in -o», 
i e. Imperf. and Aor. IL, is often made by -ocay; e. g. Aor. IL 7A 9ocas, 
épayooay, xatelinesay, éxpivocay, etc. In the N. Test. (and Byzantine his- 
torians) the like forms occur; e. g. Imperf. édol:ovcavy Rom. 3:13; sizocay 
(for siyoy) in some Codd. John 15:22; Aor. IL, nwagelaBooay 2 Thess. 3: 6. 


(9) Puuperr. I. is formed from the Perfect, by dropping the 
final -«, suffixing -e:» and prefixing (but not ‘usually ; in the N. 
Test.) the augment. Pluperf. II. is formed in the same way 
from Perf. II. 


(10) Tux riasr Aontst is formed from the Future, by drop- 
ping its final -w, suffixing -a, and prefixing the augment. 


Nore 1. The most easy and obvious mode of forming Aor. L 1s, by sup- 
posing the old Aor. E. of siul, viz. Zra, to be suffixed; which appears, as 
the case may require, in the form -eca, -ea or -«. Accordingly érvnsca, 
Syea, Eveyxa [root éveyxos], are easily accounted for on this ground; and so 
with Aor. L of the liquid verbs. 

Nore 2. Assuming the principle of formation in the text, it must be 
noted, that Liquids have merely -a (not -ga) in Aor. 1; and a few others 
(see in Note 1) anomalously follow this analogy. 


(11) Aoutsr II. is formed from the simple réot, by suffixing 
-ov, prefixing the augment, and shortening the penult ; as TUnTH 
(ronw) éxunov. 


Nore 1. Such is the general principle; but still, this comprises only a 
moderate number of verbs, viz. those which have two character-conso- 
nants, or a prolonged vowel, in thé root. . In case of a prolonged vowel, 


In Mutes, 17 into é EL g. Ando, FaFoy 
In Liquids, as e g° ° atalow, Extagor’ xtelye, Extavor. 
In Mutes, & — i deinen, Ehimoy 

wv —— iY apevym, Epuyoy. 


Only a few anomalous cases present a long penult here; e. g. siigoy, 
7A9ov, Biactoy, Exagdoy, sixoy, etc. 

Nore 2. A large portion of Aorists IL, bath mute and liquid, have ein 
a monosyllabic root, and require a change of this into a@ in Aor. IL E. g. 
toine, Etganov’ téuve, Etapyoy, etc. But in the Passive this vowel-change 
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is sometimes neglected; e. g . (Glényy, ete, (§ 64. 8 Note 3); and some- 
times even in the Act. and! Midd. voices, as nintw (xétw), Esecov’ Fever, 
EPevov’ yivouar (yérw), éyercuny, etc. 

Nore 3. It follows of course from the general principle of formation 
stated in the text, that verbs with, double character, e. g. 11, o0, Tt, etc., 
must divest themselves of this, in order to form Aor. IL which can be 
formed only from the simple root. See § 62.4. Also ib. No. 5. Gen. Re- 
mark, Of verbs x, y, x, only verbe with y form Aor. IL. ; and verbs 1, 6, 3, 
do not form it at all. 


N. B. In respect to the very limited number of verbs which can form 
an Aor. IL, see § 52.7. But a considerable number form Aor. Il. passive, 
which are not susceptible of an Aor. IL Act.; see § 52. 7. 6. 


Remarx. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test., the Aor. 2 
(at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of Aor. 1 
(-a); e. g. in the Sept, eiJaper, & epuyay, sugar, nagnlday, épuyapuer, dldu- 
to, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. In the N. Test. 
we find (at least in some very good Codd.) #A Fate, Matt. 25: 36; épSare, 
Luke 7: 24; xagedPara, Matt. 26: 39; Seilato, Acts 7: 10. 12: 11; aves 
dato, Acts 7: 21; é&ensoate, Gal. 5: 4; énecay, Rev. 7:11; evgaperoc, Heb. 
9:12. It should be noted that the Od pers. sing. does not adopt these pe- 
culiar forms, nor the Infin. mode, nor the participles, in the N. Testament. 
The like forms are found in some.of the poets, e. g. in Orpheus; and in 
some of the classics; also, some forma in Aor. 2 retain an go, like Aor. L; 
e. g. Execor, itor, eBijoero, édvgsto, etc. 


(12) Fut. II. is formed only in liquid verbs ;, under which 
head will be found an account of it. 


§ 64. Formation of Primary Tenses in the Passive. 


(1) Tue Present (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present active, by dropping the final -« and annexing “ome; 


TURTO), CUNTOMAE, 


(2) Tue Forune (I. and II.) is formed from Aor. I. and IL. 
passive, by dropping the final -», annexing -coxas, and omitting 
the augment. 


E, g. érigGny, rupPijcouor* évinny, tunjoouos. The reader will call to 
mind, that this is a mere expedient hit upon by grammarians in tracing 
the analogy of forms ; and so he will not object to this derivation, the fact 
that the Futures are in their nature primary tenses. 


Nore. It should be remembered here, that Fut. IL pass. cannot be 
formed from any verbs which cannot form an Aor. IL, either Act. or pas- 
sive ; and of course that it must be very limited in its use. But there are 
not a few verbs which exhibit Fut. L and IL; in which case there is a 
choice very convenient in poetry. Sometimes usage has made a slight 
difference in the sense of the two, Fut. IL inclining more to the intransi- 
tive sense. Specially is Fut. I employed where the form of Fut. L is 
unwieldy, or contrary to euphony. 
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(3) Tux Perrecr (passive and middle) is formed -from the 
Perf. I. active, by retaining its reduphication, and by wos added 
to the root instead of the Act. -« or -xa. 


Such is the general principle; but in its development it makes some 
apparent variety in the formation of this tense; e. g. 

(a) Verbs with x, 8, p—x, 7, 7, (i. &. those which make final -ge or -ve 
in Perf. L. Act.), here conform the character-letter before the endings -pat, 
-cat, -tat, etc., agreeably to the principles laid down in § 10. 

E. g. térupa, pass. téruupet, (p assimilated, § 10. R. 7); réxvpan, (p into 
n, § 10. R. 6); téruntaz, (p into 2, § 10. R. 2); terippeSoy (as in the first 
instance); térvpFor, (g retained because of the 9 in the ending, § 10. 
R. 2); tétuge, (o dropped in the ending -c9e, § 10. R.17). The 3d pers. 
plur. is usually a participial form joined with eicl. 

(6) Verbs with Perf. I. act. in -xa are either (1 ) Pure Verbs; (2) Verbs 
with 1, 0, 3; or, (3) Liquids. 

(1) Pure Verss. Here the general principle is, that verbs with a long 
vowel in Fut. L Act. simply add, in the passive, the tense-endings -yax, 
gaz, etc., to the root; but verbs with a short vowel in Fut. I. act. insert ¢ 
before the tense-endings. E. g. tiuyjow, tetiunuae’ view, Tétipas, etc.; on 
the other hand, reléw, tedéow, tetedeguar’ onaw, onaow, tonacucn, etc. 

_Exceptions. These are not a few; (a) Some verbs with Fut. L. act. 
long penult, both contracts and other verba pura, take o before the passive, 
contrary to the rule; e. g. axotvaw [-opmar], jxovopar’ yom, xonow, HEZQNT— 
jst, ete. (b) Vice versa, some , with ‘short Fut. I act. do not take o in the 
Perf. pass.; e. g. yopéo'o, yey cpsepcs * xolvor,. xojve, xéxouuct. ~ (c) There 1 is 
even a third class, which vibrate between both methods; e. g. ysvm, Sgaos, 
dédpauos and dédgacpuan, etc. See the full exhibition in Kiihner, § 136. 
Usage and the lexicons, therefore, rather than any fixed principle, must 
decide as to the form of the Perf. passive in Verba Pura. 

(2) Verss rx, 0, &, (which letters of course are dropped in Fut. L, Perf. 
“L act, § 63. 4. Note 2) here compensate the dropping of these letters by 
inserting ¢ before the tense-endings; e. g. weldw, nérecpor’ poate 
[= eceda], népgacpesr, But when any of the tense-endings begin with 
0, this adjectitious ois omitted; e. g. 2nd pers. xémeoas (not mémevd-oo4)° 
nénevo Ps (not ménxeio-c9's); § 10. R. 17. 

(3) Liguip Verss in general drop the —xoL of Perf. act. and simply add 
~pal, ~TaL, —TaL, etc. But verbs in -aive: -v»w usually drop the » and take 
o in its room; e. g. paivor, MEPACMAs * poltven pepodvopes Sometimes 
the » assimilates ; as Salve, sSopu-at. 

N. B. When a tense-ending beginning with oD follows a liquid letter of 
the verb, the o-falls out, e. g. ayyéhien, Perf. Inf. nyyél-9-a1 (not nyyél—o Fas); 
and so of course in declining, a8 jyyel-Sov, iyyel-Fs, not -cFoyv -cFs. 

(c) Vowel changes. Liquid Verbs, with s in the pure monosyllabic root, 
exchange it for a in the Perf. act. and pass.; as oréddw, toralxa, Eotadpas * 
pelea, tpPagxe, Eq Foguat, etc. Even the mute verbs, orgépa, testa, 
t9épw, imitate this in the Pass., e. g. tatgappet, etc. 

N. B. Polysyllabie verbs do not admit such an exchange of vowels; e. g. 
ayyéliw, nyyehpas, § retained. 
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(4): THe tump Forvure (Paulo-post Future, Futurum exac- 
fum) is formed most conveniently from the 2nd person of the 
Perfect, by dropping -oas and suffixing -sopas; as rérupae, re- 
rupopuce. 

Note. When a vowel precedes the ending -copa: it is generally long 
here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect. Verbs 4, p, », 


@g, never have this Future; and verbs with temporal augment rarely have it. 
The nature of its signification would naturally refer its derivation to the Perf. 


_Historical ‘Tenses of the Passive. 


(5) Tue Imperrecr (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present by dropping -uat, suffixing wy», and prefixing the aug- 


ment; as tunropas, EruntOpny. 


(6) Tue PLurerrect (pass. and middle) is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner; as réruppas, éreruppny. 


(7) Aor. I. may be formed from the root of the verb, by suf- 
fixing -8» and prefixing the augment. 


Nore 1. Of course Mutes at the end of the root must conform to the 
formative-ending —dyy, ©. g. tuntw (tin) érupdyy’ Asyen, diy Dyy, etc. ; 
see § 63. 4. Note 2 

Nore 2 It should be specially noted here, that in general Aor. I. pass. 
follows the analogy of the Pexrect passive, both as to the insertion of o be- 
fore the tense-ending, and as to the quantity of tts penult vowel. (a) In Versa 
Pora the exceptions are a few as to the o; ¢. g. méxavpat, énadedyy, and 
so with some four other verbs. The root-vowel here, in the Perfect and 
Aor. L remains the same in all regular forms; but aivéw, noFéw, Séw, arpdea, 
and some few others, have q in the Perf. and sin Aor. L; e. g. dédnpaz, 
&éFyy, etc. (b) The few Perfects passive of Mutes, which undergo vowel 
change in their root (4 64. c.) do not continue this change in Aor. L; e. g. 
Eotgappuas, dotgepdyy, etc. Verbs 1, 6, 9, which take o im the Perf. (§ 64. 
3. 5. 2.) retain itin Aor. L (c) Aor. L of verbs in -ys takes a short vowel. 
(d) Liquids which have a monosyllabic root with s, and exchange this for 
a in the Perf. act. and pass. (§ 64. c.), preserve this @ in Aor. L; e. g. otéd- 
le, totaluat, eoralDny, etc. 

Remark. It is evident from these phenomena, that we must not regard 
the rule in the text [No. 7] as developing all of even the essential circum- 
stances which often combine in the formation of Aor.L Hence some 
grammarians have preferred to derive it from the Perf. pags.; but this, in 
many cases, is also accompanied with difficulties—One can hardly fail to 
remark, also, how different from other tenses in the Pass., are the modes 
of inflection in Aor. L and IL; for they resemble altogether Aor. II. of the 
active voice of verbs in -gs. _ In their meaning, also, there is much more 
latitude than is usual in most other tenses. 


(8) Aor. II. pass. assumes the form of Aor. II. active of verbs’ 


in -#t. For convenience sake we may say: It is formed from 
Aor. II. active, by substituting -7» for -ov. 
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Nore lL. It follows, of course, that Aor. II. pass. can be formed only 
from simple roots, like Aor. IL active. Pure and derivative verbs; those 
with character 7, 6, 3; verbs in -~s:; and mostly liquid verbs; reject this 
tense. But verbs in -ys admit Aor. II. act. (not passive); while, on the 
other hand, such simple roots as would make, in the active Voice, the Im- 
perf. and Aor. IL in the same way, do not admit Aor. IL active, but employ 
Aor. IL passive; e. g. yeaga, Aor. IL éygagny’ xdlyw, éxiivyy. Here the 
Imperf. and Aor. IL act. would be of the same form, 

Nore 2. In no case do Aor. IT. act. and pass. coexist, for where the passive 
form is used, the active is wanting; and so, vice versa. The true reason 
of this seems to be, that the pass. form supplies the place of the active, by 
its intransitive and reflexive meanings. It is on this ground, that Kiihner 
(§ 86) assigns this tense a place in the active voice, averring that it bears 
the same relation to the transitive Aor. L there, which Perf. IL bears to Perf. L 


Note 3. Vowel-exchanges. In general these are the eame, and regulated 
by the same laws as those noted under Aor. IL active; e. g. t9én0, étga- 
rnv- Séoa, Magny: orélda, éotadyy, etc. There is, however, a considera- 
ble number of verbs which actually employ no Aor. IL. act., that still form 
Aor. II. pass. without the usual exchange of vowels; e. g. Blanco, eBlénny (not 
éBhanny)’ 1éyo, éléyny, etc. (Even in the act. and midd. Voices there are 
a few cases of the same nature; see § 63. 1L Note 2). Polysyllahie roots 
of course exclude this exchange of vowels. One obvious reason of the 
usage in question is, that the ending -7» here makes the distinction from the 
Imperf. active so plain, that the usual vowel-exchange of the act. voice is 
unnecessary. 


§ 65. Primary Tenses in the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Present and Perrect are the same as the passive. 
(2) ‘The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by exchang- 
ing -« for -ouat; e. g. TUWo, TUWomat. 
’ Nore. Verbs 4, #, y, @ form a peculiar Future here, (see § 66. 2), which 
has unfortunately been called Fut. IL It is no secondary tense, but a pri- 
mary one, differing from the common Futures of other verbs (just as the 


Attic Fut. differs from them), and formed on the same principles as the 
Attic. For the formation of this, see § 66. 2. 


Historic Tenses in the Middle Voice. 
(2) The Imperrect and Puurrrrecr are the same as in the 
the Passive. 
(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding uyy; as 
érvwa, éruwaunp. 
(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active (real or assumed); by 
dropping -ov and suffixing -duqv; as écunoy, ésunduny. 


Note. Only in a very few cases does this Aor. IL coexist with an Aor. 
IL passive ; but it is often coexistent with Aor. IL active and is formed as 


TY 
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if it were derived from it. Of course it is subject to like lmifations, as to 
its use, with Aor. IL active. 


§ 66. Formation of Tenses in verbs 4, p, », @. 


(1) These verbs differ from other barytene verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether pecu- 
liar, and some specialities in regard to others. 


(2) The so-called Fur. I. is never found here in the active 
voice. Instead of this a circumflexed and abridged Fur. Il. (so 
called) is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. in 
some of the barytone verbs, (§ 63.5). It is formed by suffixing 
-@ circumflexed to the root, shortening the vowel in the last syl- 
lable of the root when it is ‘long, and, dropping its augmentary 
consonant. 


E. g. walle, palo: xelvo, xgivea, etc. As the pure and simple root is 
the ground of this peculiar Future, it presupposes the like simplifications 
of the augmented Present, so far as they are needed, as take place to form 
Aor. 2, active; but the vowel exchanges of the latter are not included in 
this; e. g. paiva, para’ oneign, onega* atéliw, otshw, etc. 

Nore 1. The circumflexed -o in this Fut. seems plainly to come from 
Soo, midd. copa (Fut. of siu¢), which drops the o and then contracts in 
the Act. and Middle into -@ -otas. Hence the circumflex accent, and 
also the mode of inflection, viz., -w -£ig -e% -eitoy, etc. -otpas —&% -sitas, etc. 
In the common Future of other verbs, such contraction does not take 
place, but -cw -copas ate employed, in which merely the s is dropped. 

Nore 2. As this is a primary tense, it must not be at all confounded ° 
with the tempora secunda, which imply that two forms of the. same tense 
exist, or may exist, in the same voice, e. g. Aor. L and IL, Perf. L and IL 
But in the passive Voice there may be two Futures here, as in other verbs; 
yet no Fut. III. or Paulo-post Future ts made by liquid verbs. 


N OTE 3 Some verbs 4, 9, form Futures in poetry with -vw; e. g. xsiga, 
xépow, gw, cooe, xédAon, xsicow, etc.; but these and the like are exceptions 
to common usage. 


(3) Aorist I.-is formed from Fut. II. by substituting -« for 
-o, and making the penult long. 


Of course the ending here is not -ca (as elsewhere), but -a simply ; 
e. g. TIAW, Etida* xgivw, éxgiva. In this tense, in order to make the penult 
long, « of the Fut. goes into s, and a usually into 1; as pera, Eusscva’ po- 
ya, gnva. But verbs in -ial/yw -gaiy, take a long here instead of 7. 
Others in -alyw -aigw, vary between a and 7, in different dialects and at 
different periods. Short i and w of the Present here become i and v. 


(4) Aorist II. is formed from Fut. II., by dropping -w, suf- 


- fixing -ov, and prefixing the augment; as Badkes, Baio, ‘falov. 


Norte 1. Here the usual vowel-exchange of Aor. IL, when the simple 
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root is monosyllabic and has 2 in it, claims its full place; see § 63. 11. Note 2 
But polysyllabic roots with s do not admit this exchange; e. g. Fut. ay- 
vile, Aor. IL jyyshoy. 

Nore 2. In this class of verbs, Fut. IL. is taken as the more convenient 
index of the simple root, because Aor. IL. is not frequent here, Hence, to 
derive Aor. IL from Fut. IL here, means nothing more than that the proper 
means is employed to ascertain the simple root, viz. by appealing to Fut. 
IL, and then the Aor. is formed in the same way as in mute verbs. 


(6) Perf. I. act., (and along with this, its derivatives the Perf. 
pass. and Aor. I. pass.), follow the penult vowel of Fut. II.; 
vowel-exchanges in appropriate cases being excepted. 


In other words; as in verba muta the Perfect usually follows the model 
of the Future, so here the sunple form of Fut. IL goes over to the Perfect. 


Norte 1. To liquid verbs, also, the vowel-exchange common to Aor. IL 
extends; as it does, moreover, to the Perf: and Aor. IL passive; see § 64. 
3. b.c. Of course liquid verbg with ¢ in the Fut. of a monosyllabic root, 
change it for a; ©. g. otéldw, otel@, toralxa’ nelow, med, nenagxa, etc. 
So in the Perf. and Aor. L pass.; e. g. totaluos, goraldny> posion, pFe- 
08, tpFagna, tpFagua, épFagany. 

Nore 2. Verbs in -yw sometimes retain the y, and sometimes omit it, 
in Perf. 1 active, and in the derivate tenses (Perfect and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written vy (==ng) before -xa; as pave, 
xépayxe, Several verbs in -va usually (not always) omit the » in the 
Perf., etc.; as xgivo, xéxoixa, xéxoruat, éxgidnv’ and so with xdlya, niive, 
teivo, xtsivo. Before the ending -yas, » either assimilates, as Fut. ijgard, 
éégappae; or goes into o, as Fut. para, aépacpar. Usage and lexicons 
only can determine such cases. 

Nore 3. The Perfect of verbs in -uo is formed as if from verbs in &@; 
e. g. véo, yEUG, vEveunxa, etc. This is sometimes the case, also, with some 
verbs in -»w; e. g. weve, wsuernxa. All these various ways of modifying 
the Perf. result from an attempt to get rid of the harsh sound of » and yu 
before the Perf. ending -xa. 


(7) Perr. II. Like Aor. I. here, and Perf. IT. of Mutes (¢ 63. 
7. Note a), the Perf. II. usually prolongs the penult; but when 
a root-monosyllabic in Fut. II. has ¢ in it, this goes here into 0; 
comp. ut supra. 


Perf. IL is formed only in a few cases in liquid verbs. It differs from 
the Perf. IL. of verba muta dissyllabic when & is in the ground-form; for in 
the Liquids we have, as in the rule above, omsigw, tcnoga, but in Miudes 
we find it thus: Asia, Aelwo, Ashoiwe. See § 63. ut supra. 


§ 67. CuassiricaTion or VERBS. 


A formal division of these has not been hitherto made, although it has 
in some measure been necessarily anticipated. But hitherto the principles 
developed were intended to be general, so far as the nature of them would 
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permit. We now come to the: more distinct development of each class of 
verbs, so that the learner may more plainly apprehend the grounds of dis- 
tinction heretofore necessarily adverted to and recognized. 


(1) The primary division of Verbs is into Verss pure and 
IMPURE, i. e. verbs which have a vowel or diphthong before -w 
of the Present, or which have a consonant. 


(2) Pure verbs are subdivided into conrracrep and uNcoN- 
TRACTED; the contracts are those which have a, ¢, or 0, before 
the ending -w; the uncontracted, those which have other vowels 
or diphthongs. 

_ (8) Impure Verbs are also subdivided, viz., into Mure Vergs 
and Lieuip Verss. The former have some one of the nine 
Mutes for their character ; the latter, some one of the Liquids, 
A, HL, V, Q- 

In respect to accentuation, all verbs are called barytones which have not 


the circumflex on the final syllable of the Present, i. e. all but the Con- 
tracts are called Barytones. 


§ 68. Pure Verbs. 


It would be the most easy method for the learner, who is a novice, to 
begin with the uncontracted verbs of this class. But as brevity must be 
here consulted in the paradigms, I have merely exhibited a synopsis of 
these in the sequel, because Verba pura form no secondary tenses, and 
therefore are not appropriate to a full exhibition of forms. The Contracts 
are purposely deferred to another occasion, on account of their peculiar 
difficulty. 

The reason why pure verbs are more easy and obvious to the tyro is, 
' that they unite with the tense-endings without changing their root or stem; 
while other verbs, (e. g. verba muta, as must have been noticed in the rules 
above given for the formation of the tenses), undergo a great variety of 
changes. Some peculiarities, first of pure verbs in general, and then spe- 
cially of the Contracts, will be noticed when we come to treat particularly 
of the latter. 


§ 69. Paradigm of Mute Verss. 


The student has already been advertised, that he must not expect to 
find any verb which actually exhibits all the possible tenses and modes of 
the Greek language. E. g. tuatw, which from the nature of its form is 
adapted to give as full an exhibition as any verb, is wanting in Fut. II. act. 
and midd., which belong only to liquid verbs. ‘In the Paradigm of Liquids 
these will be exhibited. Vice versa in Liquids Fut. L act. and midd. is 
wanting ; and in pure verbs no fempora secunda are formed. 


In the Synopsts that follows, | have placed the Imper. next in order after the 
Indic., merely because the greater part of the grammars in present use among us 
have done so, and consequently this order is more familiar to most students. In 
Germany, recent grammarians place the Subj. next to the Indicative. Itisa 
matter of little consequence which order is adopted, if the nature of the case is 
well understood. 





Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. I 
Fut. 2 
Perf. ° 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 
Aor. | 
Aor. 2 


Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 


Indic. 
TUnTO 
ETUNRTOY 
Tuyo 
Erupa 
TéTUpE 
éretuqery 
TECUTE 
érerunsuy 
étumoy 


TUNTOMES 
éruntopyy 


tupPjcopas 
TURITOMAL 


TETUppaL 
éreruuyy 
TETUWOUEL 
stugdny 
éxunny 


TUpopet 
érupauny 
érunouny 








§ 69. Synopsis. 


NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 


ACTIVE VOICE 
Imp. Opt. Subj. 
tinte | -onse | tuxtw 

Obs 
tupoy | -coe | typo 
8 -oue | -pa 
- —ou | -10 
tums =| -ouss =| -tUre 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


—olpeny 


-olpny 


—olpny 


-oluny 
-siny 
-elny 





—@pae 


rug 3a 
Lay) 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


TUpas 
TUmOU 





—obuny 
-oluny 


-oluny 


| 


of 
Tupopot 
TUL OAL 





eotar 


—soF at 
~sooas 
-up Fas 


-eoP as 
—hvae 
vas 


—soF as 
-ao Fas 
-soF as 


—OMEVOS 
—opsvog 
~Opmevog 
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No. II. Paradigm of the barytone 





. INDICA- 
Singular. 

"Tense. Ist pers. 2. 3. 
Pres. tUnTH -el¢ 8 
Imp. STURTOY -t¢ -8 
Fut. 1 tuo | —2i¢ eb 
Aor. 1 Erupa -a¢ -8 
Perf. 1 tétv@os -ag -8 
Plup. 1 érerupery (-20 -eag etc.) | -e¢ —t 
Perf. 2 TEURE ~as —£ 
Plup. 2 érerinety (-s0 -sag etc.) | ~e¢ —8t 
Aor. 2 érunoy 85 -8 

SUBJUNC- 
Pres. TURTO “n¢ ae 
Aor. 1 zUyoo -n¢ “7 
Perf. 1 tetUpH -16 -7 
Perf. 2 Tete -78 -7 
Aor. 2 TUM 18 4 
OPTA- 
Pres. TUNTOLLS 016 -01 
Fut. 1 TUporus -0lg -0L 
Aor, 1 quate -a . —ab 
810g —848 
Perf. 1 tetUQoius — 01g -oL 
Perf. 2 TetUmoius -o1g -08 
Aor. 2 TUTEOL LL —01G —08 
IMPERA- 
Pres. | TURT 8 —§TO) 
Aor. 1 doy ato 
Perf. 1 tétUgeE —steo 
Perf. 2 TECUTEB -8t0 
Aor. 2 TUR tte 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. | tintesy 
Fut. tue 
Aor. 1 | tiwas 
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verb runrm in the Active (Mutes). 





TIVE. 
Dual. Plural. 
2. 3. 1. 2. 3. . 
~8TOY —Etov —opey —€T8 ~OUCt 
—etor —Etny -oper —ET8 —o» 
—etoy ~8toy —opuey ~8Ts -ougs 
-atoy -aTny —opey -ats -ay 
—aTov —atoy . || oper —ate -a08 
—s6TOY ~eltyy —eLpsy —ELTe cay 
—atoy —atoy —opey —OTE —a0b 
-eTOY —8LtHY Bile —eLTe —8icay 
—etoy —8tny —O§ey ~8T8 -o» 
TIVE. 
—ntoy —ntoy —oey —nte -008 
—ntoy —ntoy —copey -7t8 -008 
—ntov —ntoy OEY —nte -00% 
—1toy —ntov —onpey ~yte —00t 
—qtoy ~ytoy -wey —7t8 -00t 
TIVE. 
_toy -tny ey -18 -y 
-Toy -tHY ey -18 -ey 
—ToY -tny —psy 8 -ev 
-eay 
-toy lg. -tyY sy -T8 -ey 
-toy -THy —usy ~T8 -8y 
~t0Y -tny —uey 8 ey 
TIVE. 
-toy —Twy eT -THCaY OF -OvtOY 
—toy “tov -ate -atocay, etc. 
—toy —TOy —8T8 -tocay, etc. 
—Toyv -ToY —6T8 -tacay, etc. 
—toy —toy —&Té -towoay, etc. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. | tintwy -ovse -oy 
Fut. tTUyoy -ovon -oY 
Aor. 1 | tuyeog  -acn = -a» 
Perf. 1 } tstupag vie -0¢ 
Perf. 2 TETUTAIG —vies -0¢ 
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No. II. Paradigm of 





INDIC- 
Tense. Singular. Dual. 
1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 
Pres. | tumtoyot -n (st) | -stae || -oueFov | -ecFov | -eaDor 
Imp. | éruntopyy -ov -8T0 -ouedov | -satoy | -sodry 
Fut. 1 | tupdijcopes ~y (es) | —etas —ouedoy | -satov | -erFoy 
Fut. 2 | ruajcopas -y (&) | -stas || -ousPov | -eadoy | -satoy 
Perf. | tétuupes -vyes | -untas || -vupedoy | -upfow | -up Foy 
Plup. | étetvypny -vwo -unto || -tupetoy | -vpFoy | -tpdny 
Fut. 3 | tervwoes -7 —8T OL -opstov | -ecSov | -20For 
Aor. 1 | &rigdny =16 -7 -ntov | -tny 
Aor. 2 | étinny —n¢ -7 —toy =| =atny 
SUBJUNC- 
Pres. | tintwpos -7 -nrat || -asPoy | -yoFor | -noFoy 
Aor. 1 | tupdo ~7S jj toy | —ntoy 
Aor.2 | tao 3s | aS -j -—jtov | —7tor 
Perf. | tetuppéros @ “ng ete 
OPTA-: 
Pres. | tuntoluny -010 —01T0 -olusetoy | -o1dor | -olaFny 
Fut. 1 | tupdyooluny | -o10 -O1TO -oiuetoy | -o1cFoy| -olaFny 
Fut. 2 | tuayooluny -0l0 -01TO —oiuetoy | -o.sPov | -otodny 
Fut. 3 | tetupotuny -0L0 -OlTO -oiustory | -o1oFov | -oic Fn 
Aor. 1 | tupdeiny aS -7 -ytovy | —7t7v 
Aor. 2 | tunelny -16 -7 -ntoy | —t7y 
Perf. | seruupdvog sinv|...etng |...ctg || ...elntov | ...staroy| ... esntny 
IMPER- 
Pres. tuntou | ~ecdw -oSev | -trtouy 
Perf. térvpyo | -vpde -uptoy | -up Foy 
Aor. 1 . ruponte | -410 -toy | ~ntwv 
Aor. 2 tunnd. | -yt0 —ntov | -TwY 





INFINITIVE. 


Pres. | tuntsecPat 
Fut. 1 | tupPqjosc Fon 
Fut. 2 | runjosoDae 
Perf. | terupdos 
Fut. 3 | cervpsc Dae 
Aor.1 | tupFqvae 
Aor. 2 | tumqyae 
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the Barytone Passive (Mutes). 





ATIVE. 
Plural. 
1, 2. 8 F 
—Opetor -eote -OvTet 
—oped-os -so Fe -OvT0 
-opeta -eoFe —OvT as 
—oust or -eo 98 -OYT OL 
~uppet os pte tetvpusvos sick 
—vppedos -up ts TETUPPSYOL OuY 
—opedas -so 98 -ovtae 
—nsey —Hté -noay 
—nev -7T8 —noay 
TIVE. 
- aed os no $e Wyte 
~wuey —7Te -Hob 
—GibeY , Te -Oob 
TIVE. 
—O(mEed or -o1de —0LYTO 
—oipedar oot —OlvTo 
-oiusdo -o.o ts -Olvto 
—oipeda =o1oF8 -0lyvto 
—nuev —718 —noay 
—fiev” —EbTe ELEY 
—nev -1t8 “nowy 
—épey —tT8 —Eley 
TETUUPEVOL Einusy, etc. 
ATIVE. 
-eod'8 -tctucay or soduy 
| —upts -upSacay or vpFay 
~1té —NTOCT OY 
~—7T8 -7T OO: ay 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. | tuntousvos -y ov 
Fut.1 | tugSycousvos 7 -ov 
Fut.2 | tuayodusvog = -9 —oy 
Perf. | teruppevos ~—n -oY 
Fut.3 | rervpousyvog = -7 oy 
Aor. 1 | tupdeEis ‘ —-tloe —éy 
Aor. 2 | tussets -io0 -e 
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No. III. Paradigm of inflections in the Perfect Passive. 


INDICATIVE. 


1. Verba Pura; nenaldevpas -cos -tar. pedtoy -cPov -cFor. psa ode 
-yto, or (usually) mexacdevpévos sioi, sometimes menudevatat, 

2 Verbs 2, 8, p3 tétgimpor -pou-ntar. iuusSorv -iptor -tpFor. lupe- 
Fa -ipds -iipéror eiot (tetelpatat); ground-form tela. 

3. Verbs x, ¥, 43 téraypur -ator -axrer. aypetor -axIov -axSor. aypus- 
Sa -ayFs —uypévos siol (tetayatar); ground-form téc0o, root tayo. 

4, Verbs 1, 06,39; ménsiopar -eoat -grotar. slousdoy -acdov asodor. 
slousPa -oFe -evousvor siol (nexelPatus ); ground-form neo. 


IMPERATIVE. 
nenaidsvoo, nenadetoFu, etc. tétgipo, tetgipda, etc. tétako, terayPe, 
etc. aénuco, neneicdw, etc. totadco, éotadiFa, etc. 


The form of the participles is already given in the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perf. above. 


L In.ustrations or No. L (Synopsis). §t will be understood, of course, 
that where tenses are here omitted in any particular mode, they are not 
formed there in this species of verbs; and where they are wholly omitted, 
(as Fut. IL act. and mid.), they are not formed by mide verbs, of which 
tUnto is an exemplification. Where the accent does not appear on the 
tense-ending, it must be understood to lie further back. 


IL Notes on THE Parapiem oF THE VERB, AND IttustRATIoNs. The 
design of the following remarks is to aid the student in recalling certain 
principles of inflection; to explain more fully some things which have 
merely been hinted; and to suggest some other things which have not 
hitherto been developed, and which may now be better understood by the 
aid of the Paradigm. 

(1) The reader will see, that no separate 1st pers. dual exists tn the ACTIVE. 
It is here of the same form with the Ist pers. plural. He will note also, 
that in all the primary tenses the two duals are alike; in all the historic 
ones, they end in -to» -t7y. Moreover, all the primary tenses end in -or 
(-o1y) in the 3d pers. plural; and all the historic ones in -v; § 53. 2. Note 1. 

(2) In the Subj. mode, all its duals follow the analogy of the primary ten- 
ses (-tov -tov). The s subscript found here in the 2d and. 3d pers. sing. 
throughout, is occasioned by prolonging the « in the mode-vowel (ss) of the 
Indic., which of course makes it 7 for the Subj., and thus it designates the 
distinction between the two modes.’ The Subj. has also this peculiarity, 
that all tts tenses are declined after the same model, viz. all like the Present of 
the same mode.. | 

(3) In like manner the Opt. throughout is all declined untformly, with 
the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. The dual 
throughout conforms to that of the historic’ tenses (-rov -tyy); and the 3d 
pers. plural in like manner ends in -y». | 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the same 
tense in the Indic., e. g. rypor, tuputa, etc., with a. 
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(5) The ending of the 2nd pers. sing. passive (7) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -eoa:, which by dropping o makes -eas, contr. 7. For 
this 7 the Attics more commonly, and also the xo:vy dtadextog often, em- 
ploy -s; as the paradigm shows. Bovieu, ols:, owe: (for Bovdn, otn, own) 
have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumflexed) Future, the same 
peculiarity is common. In the N. Test. we find this ending; e. g. Bovis, 
ower, Tagéser, etc., all 2nd pers, sing. (ss for 7). 

Vice versa; the old form of the 2d pers. in -caz sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament, e. g. odvracas Luke 16: 25, xavyavat Rom. 2: 17, al. 
xataxavyacat Rom. 11:18 Even among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl, § 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex appears on 
an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction at the 
basis of the form; e. g. Attic Fut. ted from tedém, which last is made by 
dropping the o from the ultimate of the Future (§ 68. 5); and so the Fut. 
of verbs A, x, », 9 (§ 66. 2. Note 2.), credo, from-credéw, and this from ots- 
Aéow. Moreover the two Aor. pass. Subj. which have -# -jj¢ -7, are 
contracted forms from the old or Fonic -éw -éy¢ -éy, ete.; or they may be 
regarded (as they are by Kiihner § 199) as formed after the analogy of the 
Subj. of verbs in -y, whose forms are the result of the like contraction. 
As to Inf. Aor. 2 tune» with cireumflex, it is disputed whether this is the 
reault of contraction, or of design to make distinction merely by accent. 
The actual existence, however, of such forms as Balsa» (—falriv) favours 
the former opinion; see under e in No. 7 below. 

(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of the 
tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) Imperf. 
and Aor. 1, 2, have an «erative (intensive) form in -oxov -cxopyy in the In- 
dic., without any augment; as tUxtecxoy for ftuntoy,etc. (b) The Pluper. 
1 and 2 has Ionic endings -ea -ea¢ -se, instead of -euv -eg -2¢; also -7 is 
substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -sa, as ‘78n for 3jdsy, etc. (c) The 
od pers. plur. of the primary tenses has in Doric -oyvts -ayts for -oves —ace; 
as TURTOPTL, TELUparti, etc. (d) The Subj. act. lst pers, sing. has sometimes 
in Homer the paragogic -u, as dyayoue; 2nd pers. sing. often and in al- 
most all writers -o« for -¢, as éPélyoFa; 3d pers. sing. ~qe -o1v, Dor. 
tt, a8 AaSnas, éFélyjti. (e) The Infs. act. in -e, viz. Pres, and Fut. 1 and 
Aor. 2, and -vas of the Perfect, have, in Homer and in the older Greek, the 
old forms also, viz., -éusyas -vevat, or the abridged forms of these, viz. -euey 
-pevat. The Aor. pass. has -7evor -juey for the usual ya. From the 
form -suev, by syncope of the «4, come the endings -sey -siy -eiy employed 
in several tenses. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. For many lesser 
and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr. grammars must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2nd and 
3d pers. sing. and 3d pers. plural, secondary forms (tupsias, towers, TUperay) 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular forms. 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms in the plur. of the passive Ao- 
rists, Opt, (rupeiuer, etc., tumsiper, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. ‘The 3d plur. syncop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3d plur. (ruxto»t) in the act. voice, and Imp. 3d plur. 
pass, (tuntéc9 wv), were the more usual forms among the Attics; and are 
also found in other dialects, 
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I. Nores on Parapriem IIL or THe rorms or THE Perrect. (1) The 
main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the different mutes 
are changed, before the endings -pos -cas -ta, ete.; see in § 10. But 
there are other objects; as the sequel will show. 

(2) In the 3d plur. here may be seen the forms nexadevatai, tetgipatas, 
tetayatat, wensiGatat, In these, the old poetry, the Ionics, and even the 
Attic poets, substituted @ for the » of the common ending, and thus made 
a declension-ending in the verb itself, without the use of the participle. 
Regularly the 3d plur. Perf. would always end in -ytaz (as in wenaidevrrat, 
which is placed here merely in order to illustrate this); but when a conso- 
nant in the root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form 
on the one hand (the usual one), and the above peculiar form on the other 
which dispenses with the » and puts a vowel in its room. 

(3) The Plupert. pass. 3d plur. ending in -»to, and the Opt. tenses pass. 
which end in the same manner (-»t0), are sometimes subjected to the same 
changes ; e. g. tuntolate for tuntotwto, etc. The Ionics even substitute 
~éato for the ending of the secondary tenses in -oyto. 

(4) In those Perf passives which come from verbs 1, 6, 3, and where o 
in the Perf. is a compensation for the omitted 1, 8, or , (§ 64.3. b 2), such 
o is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. tuto, 
nereioues, 3d plur. zensiPoata: (with J restored) instead of aénsiytat, etc. 


§$ 70. Synoptical Paradigms of mute Verbs in —w. 


(1) In order to render more complete the exhibition of these verbs, the 
following Synopsis is subjoined; which may be easily understood with a 
little explanation. No. L exhibits verbs of the 7, 8, y class, viz. Asixw with 
prolonged vowel (és) in the root, and gaxtw with root-character g. On ac- 
count of the @ (which is purposely chosen in order to exhibit its various phe- 
nomena), it is specially defective in secondary tenses. At the bottom are 
such tenses of 19/8 (with character 6), as depend on the character for a de- 
velopment distinct from that of those with character 2 as in TUNTO 5 ; Bee 
§ 62. 4 ete. 

No. IL exhibits verbs of the x, y, 7 class, many of which (with y simple 
character) assume oo -Tt in the Present. The verb wiéxw has the x char- 
acter; &gyo hasa x; todoow (tert) has originally y; and finally xge¢w has 
a character y, and its leading peculiarities are placed at the bottom of the 
page. Only a few verbs are of this last species. 


No. IIL exhibits verbs of the ¢, 5, > class, with characters pure and im- 
pure; e.g. wsvdu, nelFu, have 6, 9, for their pure character, while peato 
(= qoedodu) has the double letter tod for the augmented present, and 6 
in the pure root. ‘Those with a letter of the 7' class for their character, 
and which make the Pres. in -ccw (re03), are few. I have put an exemplar 
at the bottom of the page, viz. axaose, 1 Fut. of which (xacw not aato) 
shows that its character is of the 7' class of mutes. ‘The tempora secunda are 
scarcely found in this class, excepting in a few cases in poetry. An ex- 
ample of possible formation is 1e9, as exhibited in the paradigm. — Of the 
ending -{w here, only a very few verbs are exemplifications, and these vi- 
brate between the y character and the t oné; e. g. agmafe at the bottom 
of the page. So Bactale, witw, waifw, and a few others. 
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dela 
EAsescov 
Aeiwoo 
Elevwor 
Adleipa 
ledsiqery 
Adlowra 
éheloinay 
Elinoy 


dalnopas 
ddevcouny 
Asp Inaouas 
linnooua 
Adherppos 
lsheluuny 
Achelwouas 
elslpSyy 
slinny 


Aslwouce 
deapauny 
dlarcopeny 


teiBa, sre:Bor 


No. I | 


Verbs x, B, P, "T- 


ganto 
Eppantoy 
gapo 
Edyawo 
Epdaqea 
égdaqery 


(amtopas 
éggantopuny 
gap Pnoopas 
gaqprcopas 
Eggappat 
éggaupny 


éggagIny 
égpagny 


Grpoucs 
éggapauny 


Synoptical View 


mhexod 

SrA sxoy 
mAssoo 
Endeko 
menleya 
énenhéyety 


nigxopas 
énxdexouny 
nhey I nooner 
nlaxnoopar 
msmdsy pas 
énenisyuny 
mencAstouae 
éndsy3 ny 
énleany 


mletopos 


éxleEauny 


AC- 
No. IL 
Verbs x, y, x; 
oxo 
Noxoy 
aose 
3 
yore 
1Oxe 
noxeyv 


PAS- 


Goxouas 
NEXOMNY 
apyIncomat 


neypas 
ley unr 


nox ny 


e&etopar 
netauny 


xoato, xpate, P. IL xéxpaye 
éxglfny, tosPrijcopat <A. IL éxgayoy 
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of Verba Muta. 


TIVE. 
No. IL 

oo (tr), €. 

tagcw iwevdo 

étagcoy Ewsvdoy 

tate wetoo 
Stake Ewevoe 

térayos EwEvne 

érevayery, dwevxssy 

TELaAYE 

éretaysiy 

SIVE. 

tagocopuce wsvdopat 

éracoopny spevdouny 

tayFncomat | wevodycopas 

tayncopat 

TET AY paL Ewevopmos 

évstayuny éwsvouny 

tetatoucs . 

érazdny épsio ny 

étayny 

DLE. 

tatouas pevoouot 

ératauny éyevoa unr 


No. IIL 
t, 6, $, oo (rr), €. 


. neltoo 


Exec oy 
m1elow 
Exeion 
TCETE BLK 
énenelxesy 
METLOLS O 
énenold sy 
Ene ov 


neiPopuae 

> 7 
éxesPouny 
neta Fnoopat 
aePijcopat 
TEST ELT Ue 
énensiouny 
TEEN ELTOMAE 


énelo Duy 
éxidny 


nelcouae 
éneioa pny 
én Donny 


poate 


_ Epoatoy 


peacw 
Epoaca 
népouxa 
éxepeaxery 


goatouac 
époatouny 
goaoDjcopes 


mE~oacpaL 


_ éneqoaapuny 


TEpoacopas 
époacdyy 


. 


Poacvouce 
épgacauny 
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NETTH, TAT 
(xexaxa) mexacpas 


aerate, dgnace 
and agmate 
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§ 71. Liquid Verbs, i. e. with dy u,v, 0, character. 


(1) By recurring to § 66. 2. Note 2, it will be seen, that Liquids form 
no Fut. IIL pass., and seldom a Perf. II. active. The forms of Aor. 1 and 
Perf. II. act. are those which claim some particular attention on the ground 
of discrepancy from most other verbs; but more especially Fut. IL (so 
called) act. and middle. All the various phenomena are explained in § 66. 
No. 1 exhibits a prolonged vowel in the Present; No. 2, a polysyllabic 
verb with augmented character-consonant, and excluding the exchange of 
vowels in Aor. 2 active and Perf. and Aor. L passive; Nos. 3 and 4 show 
what vowel-changes take place in monosyllabic roots with s, in the appro- 
priate tenses. No. 5. exhibits the manner in which the circumflex Fut. 
(act. and midd.) is declined; which is the same as the Attic Future. 


(2) Verbs in -ye of course put y for » when x follows; e. g. palvo, 2é- 
gayxa, § 10. R. 12. But often this is avoided; see § 66. 6. Note 2, 3. 


(3) (a) In verbs -aive -tye, the » is exchanged for ¢, when the tense- 
ending begins with 4; or else the » assimilates; e. g. pulxw, négpacuas® 
Engaliva, éEnoappet. (5) When the tense-endings which begin with of 
follow a Liquid, the @ is dropped, e. g. mépagpat, nepacusdoy, mepay—Foy 
(not xepayv-oFov); and so in other cases, as nyyti-Sas (not -cFac) Inf. 
Perf. Pass. In No. 6, the two Perfects pass. one from gaiyw with o (in 
the room of y) before y, the other from re/yw without any o (see a above), 
afford an exemplification of the different modes of declining this peculiar 
tense, in accordance with these rules. 


Synopsis of Verbs 4, u,v, @ 

(1) (2) (3) 
Pres. gaive ayyélles atsdde 
Imp. Spasvoy ayy eldov Eotelloy 
Fut.2 | pave ayyea oteld 
Aor.1 | ignve Wy yede totela 
Perf. 1 | (négayxa) nyyedua Ectadxe 
Plup.1 | (écepayxey) - NY VEAKELY éotadxsiy 
Perf. 2 | xépnva 
Plup.2 | éxegyyvey 
Aor. 2 . nyyshoy 
Pres. patvopas ayyéliouas orédlopuas 
Imp. éparvouny | Hyyeldouny éotellouny 
Fut. 1 parFnoopat ayyelSjoopas oral djoouas 
Fut. 2 pariicopas ayyelnoopas oraljcopas 
Perf. mépacpas iyyehpae Ectalpos 
Plup énepacpny iy yéluny éotdduny 
Aor. 1 dpavdyy NYE ny dorad ny 
Aor.2 | éparny nyyeany éotadny 
Fut.2 | pavotpas ayyelotpou otelovpas 
Aor.1 | épyvapny nyyeldpey | dotsdayny 
Aor. Nyy ehopny 
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(4) posiom, pFega (spFagxa), Ep Foga. 

(5) Active Furure, oted@ -ti¢ -ei-citoy -eitoy -otper -sits -ovcr, Opt. 
and Inf. are regular. Part. ctedwy -ovva -otv, etc. Future Mine, ote 
Aovpar ~& (5) -eitar -ovpeSor -etotoy -tiodor -otpsta -eioDe -ovrtas. 


(6) Perfect Passive of Iaquid Verbs. 
(a) (6) 


népacpas tetany 
nepayvoas Teta AL 
NEPAYTAL TETATAL 
népacpedoy tetapeSov 
népayv—Foy téta—c9 oy 
mépay-Foy téta-o Foy 
TEpAT ued ce terauedoac 
népar-Fe téta-oF8 
mepacpsros eiol TELQYTOL 


PURE VERBS. 


§ 72. Peculiarities of pure Verbs. 


We come next to such verbs as have a vowel or diphthong for their 
character, and are named Pure on this account. These are divided inte 
contracted and uncontracted, or (to name them from their accentuation) peris- 
pomes and barytones. 

(1) This class of verbs form no tempora secunda. 


(2) When either of the short vowels (4, ¢, 1, 0, 0) is the char- 
acter, the derived tenses usually prolong this vowel. 

E. g: tian, tiunow’ pidéw, pdnge’ xovoow, yevowon* tio, tiew* dax- 
gv, daxgvom; and so of other tenses. The ground of this, see in § 54.4 
Note 5. | 

Note 1. Short @ in the Pres, usually makes 7 (as above) in the other 
tenses; but if 2, 4, or @, precedes it, then it goes into a long ; e. g. dao, 
dacw* pediaw, uedcacw * pegdey, gegace, etc. But yeao, yeyow, conforms 
to the general rule. 


(3) Exceptions. There is a considerable number of verbs, 
in each of the classes specified in No. 2, which retain the short 
vowel in the derived tenses ; some others retain it in part, and 
prolong it in another part. 


E. g. (a) Many verbs in -ow retain short a, which have a liquid before the 
character a; a8 yelaw, yehacw’ Jopan, Sapcco ° meg dO, TEQATO, etc., with 
some others. (b) 4 considerable number in -éw; ©. g. alee, also * Tesea, 
FQETO ; while several verbs vibrate between both methods, as aivéw, aivéow 
and aivjow, and in like manner xaléw, aipéo, yauso, Jéw, noPso, nord, 
adopt a different usage in different tenses, as xaAse, xadéow, xéxdyxa, etc. 
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(c) In -ow; only agow makes agdse, etc. with short 6. (d) In -iw; only 
ze4e, pFiv, with i short in the derivates ; and here some of the tenses have 
the vowel prolonged. (e) In -ve; but few retain the short vowel uniform- 
ly, such a8 ayvw, agiw, xr, etc. Most verbs here vibrate in different 
tenses between the long and short vowel; e. g. Ave, Avcw, Ashixa, édipos, 
and so with due, Ive, iw, é9vH, and some others. 

Nore. As the usage differs so much here in different verbs, in respect 
to employing a long or short vowel ; and in the same verb varies in differ- 
ent tenses; it is evident that practice only can effectually guide the learn- 
er here. 


(4) In those verbs which retain the short vowel of the charac- 
ter in their derivate tenses, the Perf. pass., (with Plup., Aor. L,, 
and Fut. I. pass., which conform to it), takes o before the tense 
endings. 


E. g. tedée, teléow, tetélscpon, éreteléopny, érsléoOnry, tedecDrjcouee; on 
the contrary, tiua, tetlun-pas, éripndny, tin Inocopat, etc. 

Norte. But here, too, there are many EXCEPTIONS. (a) Some with Jong 
vowels and even dipthongs in the derived tenses, take o (against the gene- 
ral rule) in the tenses named; e. g. axovw, jjxovguet, yxovo ny’ yoao, 7ON- 
ow, xézonupar; and so of several other verbs. (5) Some vibrate between 
hoth usages; e. g. yevo, yéyevpar, éyevoFnv’ Soa, Sédyopasr, dédpacpan, 
etc., with several others: while some omit o in the Perf. and take it in 
Aor. L, as ato, néxavpat, éravodny, with some others. ' (c) Finally, some 
with a short vowel in the derived tenses omit the o, (contrary to the rule 
above); e. g. aivéw, aivéow, ijvepat, nvedny, and the like with aigéw, déo, 
yapso, x8, and some others. 

(5) Anomaies. The verbs xalw, xlalw, daiw make the Fut. in ev; e. g. 
xatoo, ekavoopat, etc. 


§ 73. CONTRACT VERBS. 


(1) Such are all verbs in -« which have «, ¢, 0, for their char- 
acter. The contraction is limited to the Pres. and Imperf. tenses, 
because in these only the vowel-character of the root comes in 
contact with a vowel of the tense ending. 


(2) The formation of the derived tenses is mostly regular, 
and has already been given in § 72. 


(3) The contractions are made in accordance with the rules 
in § 13, and by these the student can explain them all. - 


Nore. As a mere technical guide, however, in order to aid the memory, 
the following hints may be worth attention. 

1. Verbs in -aw. (a) The a is dropped before the O class of vowels 
(0, w, ot, ov), all of which then become or remain w. If 1 was connected 
with the O class, it is then subscribed under this 0; as tuscorus, tepcrus. 
(b) The @ expels. the E class (2, 7, 7) that follows it, and receives . under it, 
in case it was connected with this £ class; as risces, tug’ Timens, Teds. 


~ 
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2. Verbsin -éw. (a) The « falls out before all long vowels and all 
diphthongs. (b) ee goes in a; #80 into ov; as qudsstar, pidsizar’ qidéoper, 
grloiper. 

3. Verbs in-dw. (a) Short o falls out before the prolonged O ¢lass (a, ot, 
ov); while oo and o¢ contract into ov, as yoevadoper, xevooiper’ yovoostoy, 
xevoovroy. (b) The short o of the root expels 7 of the ending, and then 
goes into w; as yevountoy, xevowroy. (c) Short o before es or 7 expels the 
E (short and long), and receives the ¢. into a diphthong with itself; e. g- 
protons, sates” partons p09 ois. 

Nore. The Infinitive tiuayv is from tupaer (old form); and yevootr from 
zevooey, (id.) 


(4) The Attic and common dialect usually employ the con- 
tracted forms ; the Ionic uses the uncontracted ones in -éw, but 
not usually in ~d0 -00. 


EXxcePrions. Monosyllaine roots in -é# contract, by usage, only in ca- 
‘ses where the ending is -se: —ze, (and then into -¢t); thus aléw, mAéopey, 
niéovot, Subj. wien, mléng, én, nhewper, etc., uncontracted; but mdzis, 
ghsi, mAzite, etc. contracted. And thus in respect to avéw, Féo, and 


the like. 


§ 74. Synopsis of Pure Verbs. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres Livw nodevor Tiude-6) 
Imp. Elvoy ‘émaiddsvov étiucov-wy 
Futl = Arow nadevoo Tiujou 
Aor.1 = tAvoe énaldsvoa étiunoe 
Perfil dshuxa menatdevxa Tetiunna 
Plup. = édehuxecy énenadevxsiy _ dterisrxery 
Passive. 
Pres, Avopar moudsvouar Tiudopel-ayuct 
Imp. élvouny éxardsvouny étipaouny—cpny 
Fut. 1 Avdjcopar nadevdrjoopar tiunSncopar 
Perf. Aeduuore menaidevpat Tetiunpos 
Plup élelupny énenacdet'pny éreriuhueny 
Fut.3 iAeducouas nenawevoouat TETLMNTOPAL 
Aor.1  éludny énadsvd ny ron dny 
Mipp rE. 
Fut.1  Avoouce mowdevooune TLurjoouas 
‘Aor.1 = édusapny éxocdevoupny érusnoapny 
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§ 75. Paradigm of 

















ACTIVE. 
Present. TiM— gea- 1ov0e- 
on a i 7 a ~") TO vo a . — 
S. | aw -6 €0 -o ow - 
« e ~ Ld ~~ 
aetC -a¢ Sétg -tic o8ig -0i 
« ’ ~ ’ ~ 
aee -& éet -& o8L -08 
and eoe - Lé 
D. | asto»y —-artoy éstow = —8 0” Ostoy  —OUTOP 
Ind. estoy —atoy estoy —EsTOV ostoy —~OUTOY 
, r) , dl Cad 
. - oury = -ovmey oousy = —o busy 
P aopsv aey é fe on Le Dope Up 
eve -aTE STE —eite O&tE -outs 
aovss HOS goves -ovvt coves. —-ovcL 
ness ~ ~~ = + oe 
S. | aw -0 do ~O) Cw -o 
, wo , = e ~ 
dng Gig ing fis ong = 0g 
a a ee: es 
D. | antov -atoy Entoy -HtOY ontoy —wtoy 
Subj. antoy —atoy éntow = -j Tov ontoy —ator 
. | goer -popev Ewuey = LE onuEy = — Giusy 
~ os + ~ 
ants -ats ents -ite OnTE —OITE 
= PY) fd r) 
AWOL -wot éwot -oot owas -OCb 
Ss. | aoe == pe gous = - Ope oot «= 0s 
’ ww ’ ~ a « 
-@ 0 ~o8 
GOt¢ 4 ¢ 6 tg &s o0ls 08s 
aot - sot 03 008 -08 
Cy Lj a 
D. | corroy = -aitov soltoy . -OtTOY Ooltoy -o%toy 
Opt. aoltny § -wTny soltny -oiny ooitny = -olrny 
. | aommsy  -Gser corey -Orpuey oouusy —olpey 
-~ ~~ Ld ~ 
wolls = -@TB gorra. «= -01ts ~=—Ssi—(sé|«<T =~ 
| uwouey -mey Sosy  —Otey oouy —olsy 
S. | as -O & —e 08 OU 
ast -are 8st -sitw osteo ~ovte 
Cy ¢ ~ 
Imp. | D. | astoy -atoy éstov = - Eto ostoy —ovtoY 
QsIoy —uUTOr sstwy —sbtoop O&stav —oUTOY 
P. | asts U8 &sT8 —ELER ort —oUts 
astwcay —aTwWoUY setUoaY —EsTHOCAY O&slHoay —ovTMCAY 
Inf. | vee -ay geuy —tiy ost -our 
M. | coy -ay Ewy -OY owy -OY 
ao ee = 
Part. | F. | aovse -ace govva —ovee dovge -ovca 
N. | wor ~oY so» -oby oor -ovy 





Ind. [| D. | astoy -érov éstoy  —éLTOV Ostoy -ovToy 
aétny = .-at ny sétny  — —eltny oftyy = -oUTNY 

P. | aousy cer gousy = -oUpey douey = — ODE” 

ete - ate Sete -tite aete ~ovts 

ao -oy soy -ouv oor —ouy 





. 
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Contract Verbs. 
PASSIVE. 
Tip— gea— Youc— 
aopes OBOE fouae' = =—s_- — oat oouas —oUune 
en ee 
CET OL ~OT OL setae —E1TOL OEtas —obtat 
aopedoy —ausSoy eoustor -otmetoy ooueFov -ovpsSoy 
asa Sov -acdoy seo Soy -eia Sov oso For -ovaSor - 
ascSovy —-aator sea Sov ~tio Sov oraSoy -ovcDoy 
aousSa = -austa soueta -ouueda ooueta = - ota 
acote -aote seote -tio te osote -ovot: 
KOVTAL -Ovtat eovtat ~obvtas Oovtae -otrtat 
ewes — dae | éwpae ~ Gas owas -Guar 
i ee ee 
antat ~aTat enrat -7T 08 Ontat —oiTaL 
aapetor ' -aueTor swustoy -auedor owusSov —sipetov 
ancdov -acFor Eno Sov —jjo Fov ona Foy -aoFoy 
ano Dov -acdov eno Foy -10 Dov ono Foy -ao toy 
awusda -opedta eoieda -eueda «| onsen -austa 
anods -aote enods oF: ono Fs -aods 
QOYTAL -wyTaL suvtae —cavtas | owvrae -cytae 
aoluny —aheny corny -oluny oolunp —oiuny 
«010 -0 goto -0t0 0010 —ot0 
GoLTO -@T0 gorto -01to OOLTO -01TO 
aolusfov —-wustov soiuetov —oipetor ootusdoy -olueFov 
aocFtev -aaodtoy serotov -ocictoy oo.ctov -ola For 
aoicIny -wodny soladny -otadny ooiaIny = -oia Dany 
aolucda ~~ -ousda coiueda = -oipeda oolurta = -olueP-o 
aoodte -oote goo Fs -o1o Fe oo ts -o1o D8 
aoLvte -@rTo go.vio -olrto OoLrTo -61yTO 
Gov -0 gou -ov oov -ov 
aioFo -ao 3-0 sto Fo ~sio Fa ota Fos -ovc Fa 
asoSov -aotor § | seaFoy -tio Sov osa Sov -ova Sov 
astfav -acdoy eotoyv -eoFwr occSav -ovadoy 
asote -aots seate -ot_e drods -ovo dF: 
accIucay -actocay seodacav -siaSwcav | ofc3acav -ovcIwcay 
asad cas -ao Fo | dsoS-as -io Fae | derFou -ovaF at 
G@OuEvOS = -WEVOS EOuEVOG = =0UEVOS OONEVOG = -OL/LEVOG 
aouery - —oevy - EOMEYY —ouusrn oouern ~ouusyy 
aousvoy = —LUEVOV  f0MEVOY = —O ULE VOY oOuEvory = —oUpLEvOW 
ery éped— é7voue— 
aouny -ouny | souny ~otuny oouny -ouuny 
cov -6 gov -ov dev -ov 
ast0 ~&T0 éeto ~cito O&To -0uUTO 
aoustoy -ciueD or souetoy -ovpedoy ooustoy -ovpsPay 
asoFov  -aodor geo For -tisSov = |_ ora Fo» -ova Soy 
ascdny -acdny stoony = -eta Inv ota Ony -otc ony 
aopeda -opuedar souster —oupedear | oouede — -ovpedor 
ascde —dote seo Fe -tiods oro Fe -ovoFe 
aoyto -0vto sovte —ovvte . | corto -ovrto. 
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$76. Notes on Contract Verbs. 


(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt. Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly in 
the singular, a contracted form with’ the ending faa i instead of -y, which 
is regularly declined ; e. g. tipany -cing -an aytoy -aytoy “anuey —wntE 
-yncar. So giroinv -ne, -n, etc.; zovoolny -ng -n, etc. 

(2) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass. of xéxtyjyot, péurnpot, is formed in a 
regular way ; a8 Subj. xéxtwyat, Opt. xextnuny and -wyyy.; Subj. usuvropes, 
Opt. peurnuny and -wpny, etc. In general, these tenses are formed in the 
Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part. and the verb siud. 

(3) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
without number in the contracted verbs; which can be learned only from 
the lexicons, larger grammars, and practice. 

(4) Some verbs in -co (e. g. Saw, netvdw, Siyoo, and some others) take 
4 instead of & in the contracted forms of az, ae; as fou -@, Cae -7¢ (not 
bas), faec -7 (not fg), etc.; Imperf. contracted, ys, &n, etc. 

(5) Five verbs in -&w signifying constant motion, have an anomalous Fut. 
—sto0 ; viz. 1160, G50, Féw, én, mvéw, Fut. wlsvoe, gsvow, etc.; 780, Fut 
zevw. 


§ 77. <Accentuation of Verbs. 


The minute detail of this would be out of place here ; the leading prin- 
ciples will be very briefly stated. - 


(1) Generat RuLE. The accent is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 


(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes 
upon the next succeeding syllable, as ¢@ade, Baie; and if this be 
the only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, 
as Bn, Bn. 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses are to be re- 
garded as.contracts (-¢w into -d); and so of circumflexed tem- 
poral ‘augments, as avyntoy==avéantov. 


Exceptions from the general principle in No. 1. 


(4) Accent on THE ULTIMATE. (1) Aor. II. act. in the Inf. 
and Participle; also Aor. IJ. midd. Imper. e: g. yevov. (2) In 
the Imper. of Aor. II. act. (contrary to common usage elsewhere), 
ein€, ELO€, evge, (Att.) dae, ide, are oxytones. (3) All participles 
in -¢ with Gen. -10¢, excepting those of Aor. I. active ; e.g. réeru- 
gus, tunels, éxBag, dedovs, etc.; but Aor. I. zdpas, ete. 


(5) AccENT ON THE PENULT. (a) In the passive Perf. Inf. and 
Part.; as rervgéat, tetruppeévos. (6) In all the usual Infinitives 
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in -vat; as tetupevas, TUnyvat, teGévat. (c) In Aor. L. Inf. and 
Part. active, as TUWat, rUpas ; also in Aor. II. midd., as runeo@ac. 
(d) In all the Optatives 1 in -ov -at, as gudarros, guidkue. (e) In 
3d plur. pres. of verbs in -us, as redeios, didovss, etc. 


(6) Compounp verss. Here, (a) The accent can never go far- 
ther back than the augment, while this augment is retained, as 
avETZOY ; but if it be dropped the accent may recede, as noooéBn, 
m190 08. 

(6) When a preposition is united with a verb, the ac- 
cent cannot recede beyond its usual place on the preposition ; 
e.g. nagacyes, énives. 

Note 1. If two prepositions are prefixed, the accent cannot recede be- 
yond the second; e. g. svvéxdog. . 

Note 2. With the above exceptions, the accent in compound verbs falls 
as far back as quantity will allow; e. g. ngdoqege, avvoida, Experye, etc. 
Even in Aor. II. Mid. and Act., where some simple verbs are oxytones, (4. 


2. sup.) compound ones throw back the accent in the Imper.; as s$eiP¢, éni- 
AadSov. Verbs in —u have various usage here. 


(7) Particirtes. The accent in the ground-form is retained 
in all cases throughout on the same syllable, when quantity per- 
mits ; as guidrtor, gviatrovoa, gudactoy, etc. 


VERBS IN -ps. 


§ 78. Distinguishing traits of these verbs. 


(1) These are various ; (a) They receive the tense-endings m 
the Indic. without the union-vowel common to other verbs; the 
character-vowel of the root belonging to, or assumed by, the 
Verb, being itself made subservient to the union. 


(b) Some of the tense-endings are peculiar to these verbs; 
e. g. -we -0t, Ist. and 3d. petson singular. 


(c) Only the Pres. and Imperf. of these forms are common to 
all the Voices; Aor. II. is formed in the Act. and Mid., but 
scarcely ever in the Passive. These are all the tenses which are 
peculiar to these verbs. 


Nore. Only tornus, tines, Sidwps, and ines, form all of even these 
tenses. Most verbs of this class employ only parts or fragments of certain 
tenses with these irregular formations, making up the rest by regular 
formations from regular kindred roots, either actual or assumed. 


(d) They are all augmented forms; and most of them have 
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a kind of reduplication at the beginning, as well as an extension 
in the middle of the root ; as will be seen in the sequel. 


(2) Verbs in -ye are divided into two classes, viz. (1) Those 
which come from roots of the contract verba pura, most of which 
assume a prosthetic syllable in the formation ; (2) Those which 
are derived from various sources and receive the epenthetic -vvv 
or -vu before the tense-endings. 


(3) Cuass I. These nearly all come from roots -ao -éw -6w ; 
and the monosyllabic roots generally have a formative redupli- 
cation, and all have a prolonged vowel. 

E. g. ota, tomnpe’ Séw, tlOnus’ Sow, Sidwps; here a and « of the roots 

go into # in the new formations, and o into o, thus making a prolonged 
vowel, THE REDUPLICATION is governed by the following laws, viz. (a) In 
roots with a simple consonant for the first letter, or with a mute and a liquid, 
the first consonant united with ¢ is prefixed; e. g. déa; ti-Inus (x not F, 
§ 10. R. 4); dow, dé-Swur> youu, xi-yenus. (b) When the root begins with 
an aspirated vowel, or with ut or 21, the ¢ is prefixed, with the rough breath- 
ing instead of a consonant before it; e. g. 1, inus’ oraw, iotnus’ mtae, i- 
TOU. ] 
Note 1. The original root must be monosyllabic in order to admit this re- 
_ duplication. Other roots exclude it; e. g. Jayzrnps from Sapam, tinue from 
iLaw, égynus from regrow, etc. excepting only dviyyu:. Four monosyllabic 
roots also exclude it, viz. those of sii, sius, pnpl, and %ygny (Imperf.) 

Norte 2. One verb with root i, viz. elu: (to go), and some few with v in 
the root, belong to verbs in -ys, as dover, Egvjscs (Midd.); but these are too 
few to vary the common classification. ~ 

Nore 3. The original root may easily be found in this class of verba, by 
rejecting reduplication and tense-endings, and then shortening the vowel 
which precedes the latter. 


(4) Crass II. This consists of verbs which msert »»v or vu 
before the tense-endings, and then (like Class I.) attach the latter 
without the usual union-vowel. This class forms no Aor. II. 


Nore 1. (a) When the root ends in a vowel, the epenthetic »vv is added ; 
e. g. oxeda-w, axedavvups’ xogs-w, xogeryups’ OTQO-w, oTQWPr*UpEL, etc. 
(b) When it ends in a consonant, vv is inserted; e. g. JEIK, deixyvps> OM, 
Opyvme. 

Nore 2. Even in the Pres. and Imperf, specially in the latter, forms 
from a regular Present, e. g. like Ss:xvve, etc., are in use, and oftentimes 
predominate. 


(5) PRoLONGATION OF THE ROOT-VOWEL. (a) This takes place 
in the Act. voice and singular number only, in the Indic. mode 
of verbs belonging to Class [., and belongs to the three tenses of 
these verbs ; but Conj. I., i. e. such verbs as end in -ew, makes” 
Aor. II. long in the Indic., Imper., and Inf. throughout. Beyond 
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the singular number, the short root-vowel is in other cases em- 
ployed as the union-vowel. 

E. g. tornot, iotator, iotapey, etc.; Sidwcr, didotor, Oidousy ; and 80 of the 
other tenses, with the exception above named, viz. to1ny, totHtoy, cotyoay, 
etc. But Aor. IL Inf. has an extended vowel in all the forms ; e. g. TInval, 
Feivai, Sovyat. 

Note. The model of this Aor. IL. (goryy) with a long vowel throughout, is 


followed exactly by Aor. L it pass. of verbs in -o, even in the Imper. and 
Inf. of these tenses. 


(b) Verbs of Class II. (1) Those with epenthetic vyy retain 
the short vowel of their root throughout; excepting that those 
with o go into w. (2) Verbs with epenthetic vu (i. e. those with 
a consonant-character), prolong the vowel that precedes the vv. 


E. g. of the first species, oxeJaryups, xogévyups; and with 0, OTQWMYUpS, 
etc. Of the second, with a consonant-character, J7AT, miyvuut’ JEK, del- 
xvupe’ ZIT, Cevyvuus:» Some, however, insert »7 instead of prolonging the 
vowel; e. g. JAM, daprnus* ITEP, négynut. 


(6) The Subj. mode employs the common union-vowels of 
other verbs, viz. w, 47; but these coalesce with the character-vow- 
el of the root in a peculiar manner. 


E. g. -an -an make 7, 7 by coalescence, (and not &, @ as in the Con- 
tracts, (but comp. faw, C76, (7, etc.); and on makes @ (not 04); @. g. 


full form contr. full form contr. ' full form contr. 
borden iota —  -88on = eo ee a 
iorans ioTns didons dd a6 . tiPéng tudIs 
istantas iorijtas 51367 d0@ win = uF 


Aor, 2 Subj. follows the same model; and so do Aor. LIL pass. Subj. 
of all regular verbs as tup Pw -75 -7, etc.; tUNH —Hg -7, ete. 


(7) The Optative, which elsewhere has o- for its union-vowel, 
here substitutes the short vowel of the root in the place of the o, 
and then assuming -7» in the act. as its ending, declines regularly 
with the usual tense-endings. The like with the ending -#yy in 
the Passive. 


E. g. iotalny -aing, etc.; rtudslny -eing, etc.; SWoiny —olng, etc.; so Aor, 
IL. orainy, Seiny, Solny* iotaiuny, trIsipyy, etc., Pagsive. 

Note. Verbs in -vgz almost exclusively form both the Subj. and Opt. as 
if from regular roots; e. g. Ssexyve -i¢ -7, etc.; Jixvvorus -o1g -o4, etc. A 
few examples there are, where the v unites with the mode-vowel, as in 
Class L, and contraction takes place. 


(8) Tue Inr. takes -vas formative throughout; in the Pres- 
ent, -vae is preceded by the skort vowel of the root, but Aor. IT. 
prolongs the vowel before it ; see in paradigm. 
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(9) The Participles all take -¢in the ground form, (with a 


preceding -»z implied, as the Gen. shows), and consequently the - 


root-vowel that precedes them is extended before this ¢; § 24 
2. a. 2. 


Nore. In the same manner are formed the participles of Aor. I. IL. pass. 
of verbs in -w; e. g. tupPeig, tues. 


(10) Tue Passive anp Mippue Voices preserve the short 
vowel of the root throughout the Indic., and use it as the union- 
vowel in all the modes excepting the Subj. and Optative. In the 
latter it coalesces with the union-vowel, as ‘described in Nos. 6, 7. 


Norse l. Only the 2nd pers. sing. has a peculiar tense-ending, with vari- 
ations; see in the Par.—The verbs tlOnus and tye make Perf. act. and 
pass. 189 eix0, téFetuoe* sixa, sivas; contrary to the general rule above. 


(11) As to the formation of the other tenses of these verbs, 
which tenses are regular, the usual rules of forming them in ver- 
ba pura must be applied in respect to the prolongation of vow- 
els in derived tenses, etc. 


Nore. Three verbs, viz. riInus, Sides andh iu, form a peculiar Aor. L, 
viz. &Pyxa, Swxa, and Ka. But this extends not beyond the Indic. mode. 
The Perf. of téFnue and inus is also irregular; see No. 10. Note. 


Generau Remargs. The first class of -verbs here, (-am -Ew 
-ow) form no Aor. II., Fut. II., or Fut. IL., passive.. The se- 
cond class form very rarely the Aor. II. active, and as rarely Aor. 
II. and Fut. IT. passive. 


§ 79. Notes on the Verbs in -pt. 


(1) The Paradigms show peculiar variations of forms, here in many ca- 
ses, which should be specially noted ; e. g. in the Imperf. act., in the Opt. 
also, and in the Imper. of the same voice both Pres. and Aor. IL; in the 
Passive 2nd pers. sing. Pres. of Indic. and Imper., and of the Imperf ; also 
in the Middle, Aor. IL. Indic. and Imperative. 


(2) In the Imperf. sing. act. all the verbs in -z (the firat conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. tory) usually have forms like the barytones in -w; and the 
2d and 3d pers. sing. aré generally of this kind. Even in the case of totnys, 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. ictwy, toras, iota, etc. In 
the Present, the Ist pers. sing. is generally of the form in -y; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they appear as if coming from 
iota, 14920, d:d00, etc. 

(3) In the Subj. mode throughout, act. and passive, the accent does not 
fall back as in regular verbs, but remains on the syllable that follows the root ; 
e@. g. tuPijtov (not tAytov), Iidoitoy (not didovt0v), iotepor (not tatoo), 
didaaFor (not didwcFor), etc. This comes from contraction; see § 78. 6. 

(4) The preceding remarks apply to the usual Subj., when it is actually 
formed from verbs in -u+. But the Attics often formed and accented both 
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‘the Subj. and Opt, Pres. and Aor. II. of the verbs téInus, didaps, and inps, 
as if they were from the roots tid-w, idm, io; e. g. tI opos, tiPoipny -tl- 
Forto* Gidamer, Sidoluny —didorr0* tapos, toiuny -tocto’ Aor. IL xngdcFa— 
pot, moeocFoluny —xgocForto, etc. In all such cases, the regular union- 
vowel of verbs in -w is employed, and the accentuation therefore accords 
with the usual one in those verbs. The Opt. of fotaycs (pass.) imitates this 
accentuation ; e. g. tg1a0, iotasto; and so also is the Opt. of duvapeaz ac- 
cented, and of other verbs declined like éotayaz in the pass. and mid. forms. 


Nore. The usual accentuation of the common Opt. pass., w3so, tr Fst ° 
5:5c%0, Sidotro, etc., instead of ti9eo etc., didoso, etc., is wrong, because 
here the root-vowel simply takes the places of the common mode or union- 
vowel, and the quantity remains as in regular verbs, there being no contrac- 
tion; see Kiihner § 205. Anm. 1. 


(5) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2d pers. sing., which only a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
Sov and also évGov, but xataFov. Out of the 2d pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual; e. g. tvPerdes, xatadscds, etc. | 


(6) The peculiar accentuation of the 3d plur. Pres. Ind. of the Act, viz. 
ioTaoL, teFeiot, etc., arises from the old ending here -vas, (iotares, thI evar, 
etc.), which the Attics changed by substituting @ for the » We have then, 
(Attice) icgtaac:, trPéuct, Scat, etc. (forms sometimes found in the N. 
Test.), and by contraction the usual forms in the Paradigms. 


(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a) Prolongation of forms; e.g. 9a, Ion. Fé, 
Epic. Siw: so ota, ctéw, oteiw, etc.; Sa, Saw, Opt. don for doin in the N. 
Test, etc. (b) The Inf. in -pey -pevon, as weer, teIéuevat, for cFEsvan ; 
Sousy, Sousven, for dovvet,etc. (ce) So éridsn (Ion.) for écidnv, étidtey (epic) 
for ér9scav, dtdovts (Dor.) for O:dovar, 119éatas (Ion.) for 1éFevtas, etc. 

GENERAL Remarks. I. It is now generally agreed among recent gram- 
marians, who have made extensive research, that the forms in -ys approach 
nearest of all to the original and most ancient Greék. The Aeolic and 
Doric present most forms of this kind; and these dialects are regarded as 
the best index of the ancient Greek. 

Rem. Il. The number of verbs in -yz, in the common language, is not great. 
(1) Of Cuass I, (which have a short vowel for their character to which the 
personal terminations are directly attached), there are, according to Ktihner, 
20 of the @ class act. and 11 deponent; 7 of the «class ; one in z («ius to go); 
two of the o class (diSwuas and ovoucu); and 7 of the w class (e. g. slovme, 
xivupo, etc.) (2) Crass IL; roots ending in a short vowel, (a, ¢, i, 0) to 
which -yyv is attached, 17; roots ending in a consonant followed by -vv, of 
the mute character 14, of the liquid 9. Mast of these, however, belong only 
to the poetic idiom, or to some of the dialects. Some few of nearly all the 
classes are in common use. 
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§ 79. Paradigm of the 
INDICATIVE, ere. (PreseEnrt.) 
tornss = | ~ -nos ||-atov |-atoy ||-ayey |-ate |-aor Att. 


Pres. rlOnus = |-n¢ -os ||-etoy |-stov ||-euew |-ete |-eios or -sact 
« co 
dda | -o0¢ -ot ||-ot0y |-otoy ||-o~er |-ote |-ovor or -oaos 
e G,= 
Oelxrvps |-vu¢ -ves ||-vroy |-vtoy ||-vuew |-vts |-vor or vat 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Ld ad Ad e fod bad oo Lond 
lore “jis “2 ||-itov |-iror |/-oper [722 |-aoe 
100 -7$ -j ||-7tov |-ytoy ||-wpey |-i08 |-woe 
Pres), »~ “ Os ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
bd as -@ ||-toy |-wror || -apsy |-wte |-doe 
U 


? , , _¢ . i 
Sesxyve |-Ung = |-vn  ||-untor|-vntoy||—veaper|-vnte|—vorce 


- OPTATIVE. 
iotainy |-n¢ —y ||-nto» |-arqy ||—-quew |-nre |-noar : 
-attoy|—aitny|| —atipsy |-atte|—aley 
tdSeiny |-n¢ —y ||-»roy |-ntny ||—nuer |-nte |-noay 




















Pres. —eitoy |-eltny ||~eipsv |—eite |—-etey 
diBoiny l-ng - |-q = ||-nrow |-ytqy ||-npev |-nte |-yoar 
Ot toy |-oltyy || -otpey |-orts |-olEv 
SeixyVoips|—olg -0b ||-ovtoy |-olrny || -orpsy |-orte |-ovey 
IMPERATIVE. 
fotad, |-ate||-atoy |-ator .  |-ate |-tacey or-avtey 
iotn | 
titers |-stw||-stoy |-érey -tts |-twcay OY -Eytwy 
titer 
Pres. did09+ |-dr0||-oroy |-oray —ote |-twoay Or -ortwr 
) didov 
delxvyvSt|-vt0||-vroy |-vtey -vie |-Twoay Or -vyTOY 
Oelixvu | 
. { 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
toTavEas totag ~aou —aY | 
' Pres. tidévat Pres. tidele -tiaa —éy 


ddoves didovg -otca -ov, Gen. dvtog, ete. 
U ra 
Suxytyves | Suxvig -toe -vv 
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Verbs in -pe. 
INDICATIVE, erc. (Imperr. and Aor. IL) 





totny = [-¢ ~y -atoy |-atyy || -aper |-are |-acay 
éridny = |—n¢ -N ° || -Etoy |-Etyy || ~Eusy |-éete |-scay 
étidouy |-Fes =e | 
Impf. |édideav. |e -w -otoy |-orny || -ousy |-ore |-ocay 


(é5i0ovy) 


~upty |-UTs |-voay 


&didovr j-ovg -ou 
édelxyvy |—ve -¥ -Utoy |-Utny 











































































































edeixyvoy|—ves -U8 
INDICATIVE. 
totny = |-ng -n || -yxor |-ntny || -ywer |-7t8 |-noor 
Aor. 2)&5ny -76 =] —etov |-styy || -eusy |-ets |-scay 
swy |-we -0 || -Otoy |-orny || -ouer |-ots |-ocay 
. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
ote iis -7 -7 toy |-Hroy || oper |-718 |-was 
Aor. 2\)3a@ -15 -h ~7jtov |-770v || -auer |-7te |-wos 
da -@S -@ || -@tor|-citoy|| -dusr |-wte|-ooe 
OPTATIVE. 
otainy |-n¢ -7 -ytov |-4tny || -yuer |-nt2 |-atey or -noos 
Aor. 2)Fsiny — |-ng -7 —Ktoy |-7tyy || —nusey |—nte |—-tsy OF -100” 
doiny |-16 -7 —ntoy |-7tqy || —nusy |-7Ts |-olsy or -nooy 
IMPERATIVE. 
atndi* = |-qr0 || -At0v |-nto||, -jt8 |-1)tw0av, etc. 
Aor. 8g (Fete)|-ér0y || -stoy |-st wv -&t8s |-étmcay, etc. 
305(d09+)|-orw || -otoy |-otay -018 |-otTwcay, etc. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
OTH VO oTKS -doa —aY 
Aor. 2 | Setvas Aor, 2 | Sele -stoaw dy , 
Sovvas Sovs -ovca-ov Gen. -ortos 





*In the N. Testament drcfe, norrBa here, from #jut; 80 dvdota, ete, Such 
abridged forms are common. 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 











INDIC- 
Torr opsers -ous -Tes -apedov 
tore 
titepas -oab -Tee -éusFov 
Fres. Fn 
didopas ons -Tat -ousPor 
delxyupas ~Cut -Tas —upePoy 
SUBJUNC- 
igrapas jj tas | -opeSoy 
roPdjuce -hi Tob —ooeFov 
Pree, _ | ddapoe -@ -Otae -wopedoy 
Secxy verso -f -ntal —oose Fo 
OPTA- 
ioraluny ‘| -o -To - || -odpeFor 
tid slunv -0 -t0 - || ~slueFoy 
Pres. didotuny -O -t0 ~oluedoy 
Osixyvoiuny -0' -to "|| -odusFoy 
IMPER- 
totaco -aoFo 
toto 
| tid sco -sodw 
Pres. tl3ou 
didoco -0oF-0 
didou | 
Oslixyvco -vo Fo 
totauny -aco (-0) -ato || -oeDoy 
Imperf str Déuny -ec0 (-Fov) —8T0 —EusFor 
* | éddopny -oa0 (-dov) -oTo -ousd-oy 
Seuxyvpny veo -uto —ipsP-oy 
INFINITIVE. 
totacda, 
tteatat 


Present | si3009a: 
Ssixvvc Fat 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 
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ATIVE. 
-aodoy -ac ov ~apedin -arte —avtae 
-so doy -eo doy -speta -sods ~syT ae 
-oc Sov -oo Soy -opeta -oo Fs -OvTaL 
-voS-oy -vo Sor —vped a -vo Fe —UVT ES 
TIVE. 
-jodoy -jaF-or -aped oc -io Fe —cytae 
-jodov -jo Sov -opsda ode —OvTaL 
-aodoy -ao For coe Dor -aote —Ovtas 
-noFoy - -nod-ov -opetear —node —OYTOs 
TIVE. 
-acIoy | -alaodny —alpedo ~aiote —CLytO 
-sto Dor -eladny -elustor -eade —81¥TO 
-o1o doy -olo Pny -olpstoac -oi ds -o1vto 
-oioFov -ola Fny -oipeta -o1nts ~OtvTO 
ATIVE. 
-aoSov ~ao Foy -ao9e -coDucay, etc. 
-ea toy -so Foy -s0F8 -toDacay, etc. 
-oo Foy -oo Foy -oods -ooS wcay, etc. 
vo Foy -voFoy -vods -toFacay, etc. 
-ac Sor -aodny -a ped oy -aods -aYTO 
-eo Dov -eoSny —Emetoc ~sode ~EvTO 
-oa Por -oodny —ouedcc -oods -O¥TO ° 
-vo Pov -va Sy —tpeda —vo 38 —UyTO 
PARTICIPLES. 
toTamsyog -n OP 
Present | TEMES —7 -0F 
Oidousyog = -n -o» 
Osixvupsvog — -o” 


(Middle) 
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§ 80. Formations of some tenses of verbs in -w after the model 
of verbs in -p. 
(1) About 25 verbs with root-character 4, €, i, 0,or UV, form Aor. 


II. act. throughout all the modes, entirely after the model “of 
Aor. II: of tornys. Several of these are in common use. 

E. g. Baivew (BAN), Aor. IL sB8ny -n¢ -n —yr0r mihi ney —nts -noay. 
Sub. fo. Opt. Bainy. Imp. Bad, Inf. Byvar. Part. Bas. 

Iyvacxw (NON), Aor. I. 3yvav -we -w -wtoy -otny -oper -wts -acay. 
Subj. yvd. Opt. yroiny. Imp. yyade. Inf. yydvos. Part. yvous. 

Aw, Aor. IL ivy -vg -v -vtov -vtyy -vpev -vts -voay, (v). Subj. due. 
Opt. Suny (for duinv). Imp. dvds. Inf. divas, Part. dus. 

So oftyyuu (SBEN), Aor. IT. ta Bny -ng, etc.; pave, (®OA), Aor. II. 
Eqony -n¢ -y, etc. Other examples i in verbs of frequent use, are Oberon 
(JAE), éunv: xaiw (KALE), é éxany’ G&w (PTE), Fut. Gungoues, Aor. Il, égguny 
Xaiow (XAPE), Aor. IL éyaony -ng -n, etc. ; pv, Aor. IL, ipuy, etc. Most 
of the others exhibit only some portions of Aor. IL, e. g the Indic., or an 
Infin. Part., etc. (Kiihner, § 228 seq.) 

Norte. How exactly Aor. L Ul. passive of verbs in -w are copied after 
the same model, we have already seen, § 78. 5 

(2) Aor. IT. Middle of more than 30 verbs in -a, is formed 
with the like analogy to Aor. II. Midd. of verbs in pe. 

As these are,used only in the epic and Attic poetry, it would be out of 
place to exhibit them here. The design in mentioning them is, to show 
the reader the extent of such formations. 


(3) There are many examples in poetry, where the Perf. and 
Pluperf., (and even the Pres. and Imperf. ), are formed after the 
like analogy. 


See Kiihner § 235—4 242. As these are not in common use, I forbear to 
produce them, except merely a few samples ; e. g. dsdca, yey cee, Sotac, from 
which comes EoT HOS, contract éotws * cdediee, etc. Pres. tayvra: for ta- 
yustot, from taytw* Imperf. duyy for @ouny, from olouer. -The peculiarity 
is, that the root-vowel supplies the place of the mode-vowel, and thus makes 
their formation like that of verbs ini -e. 


§ 81. ANOMALOUS VERBS IN “pb. 


(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots @, fo send, 
place, clothe; éw, to be ; and é don to go. They assume respect- 
ively the ground-forms inns, éiui, and éius (see § 78.3. Note 1, 
2.); and in many of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or 
approximate very nearly to each other. Hence the importance 
of paradigms for the learner. 


Nore. I have given the usual derivation here of stud to be; but Kthner 
makes the root to be eg, and apparently with good reasons. 
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I. “Inu from iw to send, ete. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Ind. Pres. i igus —1¢ —NO8 —8toy -ETOY ‘~susyY —ETé —os OF sil. Subj. 
Pres, ia -his -jj, ete. Opt. Pres. isiny -ng, etc. Imp. Pres. tse (ie9c) tera, 
etc. Inf. tévas. Part. tel -eioa -éy. Imperf. ¢ touy (iesy), iesg, etc. (as if from 
igw). Also inv ~ne, etc. 3d pers. plur. tecayv. Indic. Fut. joo. Aor. 1. ‘xe 
(Syxa). Perf. sixa, Pluperf. sixey. Aor. 2, (no sing.) ; plural, Euey, ere, 
icav, or (with augment) éiuey, cite, sioay, Subj. # “MiSs ete. Opt. siny —n6, 
ete.; and plur. contracted, clucy, site, sley. Imper. i (&Gu), Erm, etc. Inf. 
slyas. Part. cic, sioa, Ey. 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. teua1. Imperf. i ieuny. Perf. suc. Pluperf. siuny. Aor. 1. ES-qy (si9n7). 
In the N. Test. agéovtos (Doric) 3d plur. Perfect pass. for ageiytat, 
from aginus, 


/ 
MIDDLE. 


Ind. Fut. 3} Ho opat. Aor. 1, qxauqy. Aor. 2. funy (siuny). Subj. aos Inper. 
ov. Inf. foFat. Part. fusvog -n -ov. 


Nore 1. The simple verb inus is seldom used ; but the compounds 
avinut, apinut, Epinus, sinus, Evvinus neoinur, veins, etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to -be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 


HN. Verbs «cud to be, and eiuc to go. 


(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly resemble 
each other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of . learning them, is 
to place them by the side of each other. 


Indic. Pres. etl, sie or ef, éori éotoy, éotoy éopév, éoté iat 
slut, elg or el, sios lzoy, itov lusy, tte, tace 
Subj. Pres. 0, 1S Ny ete. 


Yor, ing, in, etc. 
Opt. Pres. siny, sinc, ely, ete. 


‘Youus, -otg -ot, etc., or ioiny ~org -o1, etc. 
Imper. Pres. iad: (200), tot (Htw), Zrtoy, etc. 

iF ito, itoy, etc. 
Inf. Pres. sivat | 

iévar 

3 

Part. Pres. Gy, OTA, OY, OVTOS, etc. 

iuy, totca, tov, ‘tovtos, etc. 

3 3 3 % s 
Imperf. 7%, 1S, Or 4¥ toy, etc. 3 plur. jooy 


nely ~8ug —&t ~eitoy, etc. 3 plur. jecev “Att. 7a -s05, etc. 
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Fut. (of eis to be), ¢ Eroua, bon (-sé), foster, i prose tetas, _£oopedoy, etc. 
Imperf. (middle) from ziui to be, juny. Fut. middle (of sius to go), siao- 
pat, Aor. 1 sicapny. 


Norse. L Of both these verbs there is a great variety of forms im the 
poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larger 
grammars ; e. g. (from siud to be) Subj. E00, éy¢, etc.: Opt. é corm, etc. Imper. 
ovtwy (for totwoay) ; Inf, Emer, Eusvan, Eumsvan, etc., (for sivas); Part. gov 
-ovva, etc. Imperr. fe, 7a, coy, oxoy, uny, Env. 

Nore 2 The Imperf. of sips (to go) has also nix, or dtoy -8 -8, etc. 
This is the only verb in LHe from a root t, i. e. from a root whose only let- 
ter is Iota. Its Pres. sius has the sense of the Fut. J will go, i.e. I am 
going, iturus sum. 


(3) The verb ecui (to be) is an enclific in the Present, the 2d 
pers. sing. excepted. Eiué is an enclitic, however, only when it 
stands in a proposition where it connects a subject (expressed or 
implied) and a predicate. 


Notre. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. Seo Eotty, it takes the 
accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3d pers. sing.) to the first syllable 
of the word. The same transfer takes place, when éovi stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, or after the particles oux, uN, wg, ald, el, xo, per, 
Ot, mov, and the pronoun 710i, e. g. oux tot, tout éati,etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented simply by the state of the preceding word, 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the para- 
digm; e. g.doyog éotl, ayatos Péott. 


Ik. Other irregulars in -pe, viz. gnul, xéipat, olda. 


(4) @yui is declined in the main like ‘ore ; but differs in re- 
gard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like é¢a/) it is an 
enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2d pers. sing. (¢7S) is not enclitic. 


Nore. 1. The Subj. is pw, Opt. painy, Imper. gadi, Inf. paver, Part. 
gag. The Imperf. is spy -ys —y - ator —aTqY, etc.; also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing. Ist and 3d _ pers. is 7%, 7 (for gir, Yj). But Kiihner derives 
the latter from the root é&w (to sound), Pres. nut, Lmperf. ny, 7. Fut. of pnué, 
gjow, Aor. L tqyoa. 


(5) Keiuoc (root xsiw ) is reckoned by most grammarians as 
a deponent (Midd.), and a Pres. tense, etc., is assigned to it. 
Kiuhner assigns to it the Perf. without reduplication, having the 
sense of the Present. 


It is declined as a Perf, xsiuas -oas -tor -peda -cFe -ytos. But the 
Subj. has xéwpor -n -ytas, etc. as from xéw. So Opt. xeoluny -o -ta, etc. 
Other forms follow the root xsiw, e. g. Imper. xsico, Inf. xeiaPar, Part. xst- 
pesvog* Imperf. shiluny Plup. éxsiuyy, Fut. xsicopeas. 

eo 17 
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(6) Oiéa is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from #ido), used 
like the Present as to sense. By the older grammarians this 
word is derived from éonue. 


It is declined thus: ofSa, ofo9a (for ofacFa), of3s° isroy -ov- ioper, 
Yore, toau:. But in most other modes the e of the root appears; as Subj. 
si8, Opt. deiqy, (Imp. io 91, tore, etc.) Inf. sidévon, Part. eidug -vie -06. 
Plup. 2, 70a» -e¢ -2, etc.; or 7,5n -n¢ -n, NOMEY, HOTE, j;oay, contracted out 
of 3dsa, etc. The singular forms here are Attic. 


Class of Anomalous Verbs in the N. Test. 


(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of anomalous verbs 
inserted. This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners; but 
such verbs may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at 
brevity, where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall 
simply name the defective verbs of the N. Test. here, remitting the reader 
to the most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which 
will give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 


The principal defective verbs in the N. Test. are &yw, atg¢w, axoves, 
Eucotén, evéyouos, avoiyo, anavraw, anoxtsiya, ancldvps, agnator, avtaves, 
Bacxalye, Siow, Blacturn, youéw, yelaw, ylyvopas, didwps, Sioxw, Sve, iden, 
sie, exytu, énorvéo, srogxiw, Egyouct, eveloxw, Lao, 7xw, Fadlo, xatay— 
yuut, xataxain, xatalein, xegavyuul, xegdulya, xlaiw, xéntm, xoato, xos- 
pope, xeunTH, vinto, otxteon, Ouryia, Goaw, nalle, nétopol, nivw, nin- 
to, gia, galniter, onpolvo, onovdoto, otnoitn, payer, paiva, gavoxo, 
gin, pio, yalew, zagioua, oFéw, avéouat. See a minute account of 
these in Winer’s N. Test. Gramm. § 15. 


Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multitude of others in the Greek language. But as there 


is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, they are 
here classed together. 


§ 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 


(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, viz., 
(a) Those ending in 10¢ -r7j -rov. (b) Those ending in zéo¢ 
—tEa -TEOV. | 

Nort. The first class have either simply a passive meaning, as Aextds 
spoken; or else (more usually) they designate possibility of action, etc., as 
aigetog eligible, ogatos visible, etc. Sometimes they have an active mean- 
ing, a8 mévetog waiting ; and lastly, at times although rarely, the same 
meaning as verbals in -zé0¢, e. g. Bswtdr gots one must live, tnontog suspi- 
candus. 'The second class (in -té0g) denote what must be done, or what is 
wished or desired ; a8 aigetéoy capiendum, eligendum; yoeumntéos scribendus. 


(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to take 
Aor. 1 passive as the root; then reject the ending -9n» and the 
augment «, and you have the stem; to thie append -z0¢ or xéo¢, 


, 


” 
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and change the aspirate of the stem into a fenwis, that it may 
correspond with the r of the ending; $ 10. R. 2. 


E. g. Asyo, elegy, Asxtog* oteéqa, éatgepIny, otgsrtos piléo, éqpidn— 
Say, pidntéos’ navw, éxnatodyy, mavotos’ iotnut, éotadny, atutos, ota- 
té0¢, etc. 


§ 83. Change of forms in Verbs by Syncope and Metathesis. 
| I. Syncope. 


(1) A number of verbs (several of them in common use) vary 
in some degree their forms by syncope, 1. e. by omitting a vowel 
between two consonants; specially when these are a mute and 
a liquid which may easily combine, 


E. g. (a) mASon, from jlvdor, Aor. IL of the old root getdw° TeETOWEE 
to fly, Fut. xtgocouee (for mstyjcoper), Aor. éntouny éysign, Aor. nygopny 
(diphthong #& omitted); aélouoc, Imperf. éxdyy. In particular do those 
which receive the prosthetic reduplicative syllable, (like that which verbs 
in —p6 receive), suffer such a syncope: ©. g. yiyvouas for yo-yevouet pbu- 
yoo for jus—wsv00 ° mingacxe for mi-négacxn’ xinte for nt-néte, Aor. IL 
Execoy (==éxetoy), etc. So in Aor. IL with reduplication; as téyov for 
ts-tépoy, from téuvw. 


(b) Here also may be most conveniently arranged many. cases which 
some grammarians rank under metathesis; e. g. dayage, Perf. dédunxa— 
Sunpor, eS ur Fny, (for dsdapnxa, etc.) In the same way, xaléo, xéxdnxa, éx- 
AnFny: moron, HEXUNRA* TELE), TETpNKee Badio, BeBinxe, Aor. IL. &Biny 
(poet.), Fut. Bdjoouas (poet.); oxéldw, Eoxdyxa, Aor. IL Eoxdny. 


I]. MerartHesis. 


(2) By this is here meant the transposition of a vowel and a 
liquid. This is not unfrequent, and seems to be practised for 
the purposes of euphony. 


E. g. dagdava, & Edga Soy: niga, Emgadoy Signopat, EdQaxoy ° Sojone, 
root GOAN, Aor. IL éFavov: xégdu, Aor. IL txgaFov: tégnw, Aor. IL trea- 
many, etc. 


Nore. Of the existence and tendency of the phenomena here described, 
there can be no good reason to doubt. In most languages, the liquids, or 
mutes followed by liquids, exhibit a tendency to syncopated forms. Short 
vowels, in such cases, are easily and rapidly passed over, and finally are 
omitted. But still, neither Syncope nor Metathesis, as exhibited above, 
are very extensive in Greek; and a majority of the cases belong to poetic 
license in changing forms. But to form a new root, as some lexicogra- 
phers have done, e. g. xAéw for xéxAyxa, etc., betrays a singular oversight 
in respect to an obvious usage. See Kiihner, § 178. § 179. 
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§$ 84. ADVERBS. 


(1) Adverbs are properly such indeclinable words as desig- 
nate relations of time, place, way, manner, measure, etc., to a 
predicate expressed by a verb, or by an adjective with the verb 
of existence. 

E. g. v éxet, I was there; nids vixrwg, he came by night; énoinas xalde, 
he did well; muvv cpixgos, very small, etc. 

Nore. In cases almost without number, nouns with or without preposi- 
tions, participles, etc., are used for the same or the like purpose as proper 
adverbs; ¢. g. sims pet ogyis, he spoke indignantly; sins yelay, he spoke 
laughingly, etc. ; 

(2) Adverbs may be classified according to the various rela- 
tions which they sustain. 

E. g. (1) Of place; as ovgavoder, from heaven; narrayij, every where. 
(2) Of time; as »uxtwe, by night; viv, now. (3) Way and manner; as xa- 
Aas, well; oUtws, so as. Connected with these latter are, (4) Those of 
modality, viz. of affirmation or negation, of certainty, uncertainty, positive- 
ness, or conditionality; as vai, ovx, pny, On, tows, maytos, wy, mov, etc. (5) 
Of frequency or repetition; as 1g/s, avis. (6) Of intensity ; as pada, 
Harv, ROLv, etc. ; 

(3) Adverbs are formed in various ways. (a) The principal 
part of them are from adjectives, and end in -ws. 


From the nature of adverbs we might naturally expect such an origin. 
The easiest method of formation is to change -wy of the Gen. plur. in ad- 
jectives into -wc, and follow the accentuation of the adjective; e. g. xaday, 
xudag’ TUPEorHY, THPQOVUs’ Tayéwy, Tayswo’ amlay, amide, etc. 


(b) Participles Perf. pass. or midd., having the nature of ad- 
jectives, form adverbs in the same way. 


E.. g. TETRY MEVOG, TETRYMEVWG’ KEYAOLO EVOL, xEYAQLTUEVWS, tC. 


(c) Many adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives in 
those particular cases which are adapted to express the relation 
demanded ; and also with prepositions in connection. 


(1) Nouns; as dageay, freely; onxovd4, (lit. with pains-taking), scarcely ; 
woxny, at first. (2) Adjectives; where the neuter gender is chosen for an 
adverb, either singular as tayv, pxgor, or plural, as taya, uixga, cope, 
xguga, etc. The singular is most common in prose for the positive and 
comparative degree; but the superlative degree usually is made by the 
plural forms. (3) By prepositions combined with nouns; as mooveyou, 
profitably; magayenua, immediately. Sometimes the accentuation is changed 
by such a union; as éxnadsy, émoysgo), not é& noddy, éxi oxspa, 


(2) Most of the peculiar endings of adverbs, except -w¢, are now traced 
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by grammarians to peculir flexions of these words in the ancient lan- 
guage. E. g. 

_(1) Genitive. Such as end in -7n¢ -ov; as E16, atqvns, etc.; mov, oon, 
wwor, tylov, etc.; Gen. of Dec. I. In the Gen. of Dec. IIL, évzos, éxtos, 
(év, &). Such as end in -§ are contracted Genitives of Dec. IIL, as v8, 
from xvx0s, by dropping the o of the final syllable; so Jat, anat, odaé, etc. 
with Gen. -xog abridged. 

(2) Dative. This includes the old Ablative and Locative cases, and 
therefore makes a variety of endings, most of which, however, are very 
obvious. (a) Ini; as Exovts, avrozeigl, avtoyuxtl, etc. ; locative, uwi, igs, 
ayzs, etc. Sometimes with paragogic y or ¢; as maduy, Moyts, etc. (Dat. of 
Dec. TIL) (6) In-st -i; as apedsi, epaysi, apo di, Tavoixl, etc., mostly from 
adjectives in -0¢ -n¢. So local adverbs; as éxé, avréi, etc. (Dat of Dec. it) 
(c) In -w; as vw, xatw, tow, etc. (Dat. of Dec. IL) (d) In -o7; as otxor, 
medoi, noi, (like the old Dat. in pol, coi, etc.) (e) In -at; zac, mado, 
unas, etc. (Dat. of Dec. L) (/) In a -@3 as xQUpi, eth, sixh, ida, Snuo- 
cia, etc. (Dat. instrumentalis). (g) In -s; as tide, ows, avte, etc. (old Ab- 
lative). 

(3) Accusative. (a) In -ny “ay; as Moan, wéeny, paxgay, Alay, etc. 
(Dec. L) (6) In -ov; as wAnoloy, onpegor, etc. (Dec. I.) (c) In -dy» -doy 
da; as innorgozddry, zavdov, anoutada, (Dec. L IE. IL) (d) In -a; as 
tayo, Tapa, ladoa, xovpa, etc., (Dec. II. TIL neut. plural.) (e) In -v -v¢; 
sUFU, evIUG, avtixgd, (Acc. neut. sing., sometimes with paragogic -s). 

Note. To adverbs are. attached, sometimes, the endings ~Sey, —ds, (-o8, 
—Ce), -d1, to denote whence, whither, where; as ovgurodey Jrom heaven ; ot- 
xov0e homewards ; éxice thither; aidoes elsewhere ; Adjrvate toward Athens 
(-e when the word ends with -as); éxet9. there; adhode elsewhere, etc. 
But as nearly all such endings are also attached to nouns, pronouns, etc., 
they cannot be considered as mere formatives of adverbs. 


(4) Comparison or Apverss. (1) Those with -w¢ (derived 
from adjectives) make their comparative degree in the neuter 
singular of the adjective, and their superlative in the neut. plural. 

E. g. copas, coputsgor, copwtata’ capis, capéctegoy, cagectate. 
0éwc, HOLoy, 70tote, etc. Sometimes —w¢ is retained in the comp. degree ; 
e. g. zademotégns, éy Proves, etc. 

®). Those in -w retain this throughout; and most other ad- 
verbs imitate this. 


E. g. avo, averse, AYNTATW’ KATO, HOE OITEQ OD, xatotate; and so tndoi, 
tyhotéga, tlotaze * #ydoy, évDotégar, évdoratu. Sometimes the method in 
No. 1 ia adopted; as éyyvs, éyyvtegoy, éyyvtata. 


Nore. A few are irregular in their comparison; as &yy1, aoooy, ayyzio- 
ta° pola, udddor. 


§ 85. PREPOSITIONS. 


(1) Prepositions are words which originally denoted, in res- 
pect to nouns or pronouns, the relations of space to the action 
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designated by a verb. Subsequently their office extended to 
the designation of time and causality. 


E, g. tory nega to Bacsdei he stood by the king; 949ev év dxsivn 1H 
7péga he came on that very day; aniguysy tno Jéovg he fled because of fear. 


(2) The so called primitive prepositions are the following 
eighteen ; viz., api, ava, avel, and, dea, ig, év, 2, énl, xara, peta, 
naga, negl, 290, nQOS, GUY, Unég, Und. These are all orytones ; 
and these only are united with verbs without changing their form. 


Nore. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (ayqi, ava, 
avti, dia excepted) follow the word which they govern, (this i is called ana- 
strophe), they shift their accent to the first syllable ; e. g. tovtou négt. The 
otherwise toneless prepositions (tic, é, év, éx), in such a case receive an 
accent, as ndjtoug éx. So, also, when they are used as adverbs; e. g. 
éyw naga I am present, for éyw mages’ avrog nége, sc. neglect. 


(3) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regimen ; viz., 


(a) Such as govern the Gen. only; viz., avtl, and, éx (ef), Evexae, 290. 

(b) The Dat. only; viz., év, avy, (Eur). 

{c) The Acc. only; viz., ava, sig (é). 

(d) Such as govern the Gen. and Acc.; viz. da, xata, onég. 

(e) Buch as govern the Gen., Dat., and Acc.; as augl, énl, pera, nage, 
segl, mQCs, UNO. 


REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 


As these words are mere exclamations of grief, Joy, ete., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said i in respect to them 
here. ‘It is well however to remark, that « before the Vocative 
has the circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the 
acute (w); yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 


§ 86. Formation of derived or secondary words. 


(1) The most recent grammarians of distinction regard the 
verbs in Greek as, in general, the roots or primitive forms of 
the language. Such is acknowledged to be the fact in regard 
to most of the so called Oriental languages. It seems, in the 
main, to be true of the Greek. 


(2) Most, if not all, really original roots are monosyllabic, and 
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begin or end with a short vowel or simple consonant, or else with 
two consonants one of which is a liquid. 


E. g. Av-w, tun-o, tay-0, xoup—o, Hex-0, xapn-0, etc. So gra-0, 
Fs-0, 35-0, etc., as roots of verbs in -. 


(3) In derivatives from such roots, the vowel is often length- 
ened, changed, etc., and the consonants often augmented ; as 
we have already seen in respect to the augmented forms of 
verbs, etc. . 


Note. Most of the primitive forms have disappeared; and the reason 
of this seems to be, the desire of obtaining more euphony than a monosyl- 
labic language is capable of. Longer words, if they do not exhibit as 
much of energy, afford more of euphony and melody to the ear, than short 
ones. 


I. DenivaTe VERBS. 


(4) THEsE COME FROM OTHER VERBS, by adding the endings 
-alw -ifw -u¢w, also -oxw and -seiw, to the original forms. 


Nore. (a) In the three first cases, ‘the meaning is generally rendered 
intensive or frequentative; e. g. attéw I ask, aiti~w I beg; rtéve I sigh, ote- 
yato I sigh often and deeply, etc. (b) The ending -oxw is either inceptive 
or factitive ; inceptive, as 78a Iam young, nBacxw I am becoming young ; 
yeverceo I am bearded, yeveraonen I am becoming bearded, etc.; factitive, as 
peduo Iam drunk, psd voxw I make drunk; niyo I drink, nunisxe I make to 
drink ; so d:dacxw I make to learn, i. e. I teach, Biosoxoues I make to hve, etc. 
(c) The ending -ce is attached to the Future tense of a root, and in its 
meaning is desiderative ; e. g. yshacw, I will laugh, yehacelos, I am inclined to 
laugh; sohepioeiw I denre to fight, etc. 

(5) From Nouns anp Apsectives; in which case is suffixed 
to the root one of the following endings, viz., -éw -evw -aw -alw 
-0w -ifo) -aivw —vve. Between these classes, however, there are, 
as in No 4, some distinctions as to meaning ; e. g. 


(a) VERBs IN -éo -eum, (formed from nouns, etc., of every 
kind of ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice 
of that which the original noun designates. , 


E. g. Bacshets a king, Baoista to reign; Sovlog a servant, dovdsve to 
serve ; x0Lvav0s a partaker, xorvwvén to participate, etc. ; mO1spos war, moks— 
peiy to practice war; avics a flute, aidsiv to play on the fuute ; ; innog a horse, 
innsvety to ride on horseback, etc. In general, endings of this sort are in- 
transite ; but not without some exceptions, as gllos, piléw I love. 


(6) Verss in -a -afw. These naturally spring from nouns 
in -« -, of Dec. I. ; but some others are included. They most- 
ly signify the possession of some quality or attribute; or the 
practice of that which the noun designates. . 
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KE. g- xoun hair, xopey to have long hair ; dinoc fat, diner to be fat ; Bor 
cry, Boaw to cry out ; tin honour, tipay to do honour; Soka glory, doteta 
to glorify, etc. When verbs in -afw are formed from proper names, they 
mean, fo act or think like the person named ; e. g. Jwgratw (from Aupievs) to 
act or think like a Dorian. 


(c) Verbs in -ow, mostly from forms of Dec. II. ; in -i¢m from 
all the declensions ; ; in -aivw, mostly from adjectives ; in -vva, 
only from adjectives ; all have predominantly a factitive (Heb. 
Hiphil) meaning. 


E. g. (a) In -ow; as Sovios a slave, Sovlow to enslave ; ZQvo0s gold, zov- 
gow to gild; nig fire, mugow to put into the Jire; ntégoyv wing mTEQOw to fur- 
nish with wings ; araLgos a cross, ctaveow to crucify. (b) In -ifw ; as dy706, 
ayvivo to make pure; oiyo blood, eiuatiza to make bloody, etc. (c) In -aiva; 
as Asuxog white, | Aeuxatvyw to make white ; xotdog hollow, xotdawvw to make hollow, 
ete. (d) In -tvw; as 7i0tver to make sweet, from 40uUg sweet; cepvivecy to 
make venerable, from azuves venerable, etc. 

Nore 1. But this class of derivate verbs, particularly in -ifw -afe, are 
not confined solely to the meanings here designated. For the most part 
the context will guide the reader, when a departure from the ordinary 
meaning becomes necessary. 

Norte 2. Besides the classes above noted, there are verbs (from adjec- 
tives of Dec. IL) in -ooow (#tzw), which are usually intransitive or Sactitwe ; 
as Unvooow I sleep, vewouw I make young ; and verbs in -aw -.ae (from all 
declensions), which are desideratives, as Savataw I wish to die, wyntiaw I 
unsh to buy, etc. 


Remarks. Comparison of verbal forms in the N. Testament. Some deri- 
vate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek ; viz., (1) Forms in 
-ow; which stand sometimes where we might expect forms in «vo, e. g. 
dexatow (classic, dexatevw); or in -ifo, as apumrow (class. dpunyitw): or in 
-Uyo), a8 xgatasow (class. xgatvyo); or Ew, as CPevow (class. oFevéw). (2) 
Forms in -i{ are very frequent, und arise from roots of all kinds, even the 
most diverse > eg. Ostypatite from dsiyua, mehexiiw from MEAExUG, aigeti£o 
from aigeats, etc. (3) Forms in ~aLo and ea, though ubusual, occur ; 
e.g. mniaton, omiage, etc. ; uscetevor, pay even, etc. (4) Verbs in. -Fo, are 
rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. ¥7}9-w, x1) Fa, aly Iu, ete. (5) Verbs 
im -oxa) are rare, and some of them are factitive ; e. g. ue vox to make 
drunk, yapicxouas in the common passive sense. 


II. Derivate Nouns. 


(6) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so 
great, and the modes of derivation so various, that fully to clas- 
sify them would scarcely be practicable. The leading classes, 
however, may be named. 

(a) Concretes from Verbs and Nouns. Masc. -evc, Fem. -aa -1000; 
TNS -TNS -THO, fem. —-TQLA -TQIG -Tlg —t¢ -TELOA, —OIF, fem. Atya;, —&6, fem. 
-wis -wivn; also fem. -aca (-1t0), -c@ (-1a). All these are usually con- 
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cretes, i. 6. names of active agents. Sometimes they are used in a kind of 
tropical sense for things; e. g. {worn girdle, i. e. the girder. 

(6) Ansrracts; with occasional variations of meaning, asthe context may 
demand. (1) From VeRss; such as end in -or¢ -o1e -py -7 —a@ ; Masc. 
—p05 -0g (-ov) -tog (-tov) ; neut. -wa -o¢(-ovs) Beside these, some mere- 
ly add ¢ to the root of a verb, and change ¢ in a monosyllabic root into 0, (as 
is usual in some derivate forms of verbs) ; e. g. plos==qioxg from -pléyo to 
burn ; others add to the root the endings -tvs -ovy -norn -wln -wen -dur 
e. g. 6gxnotus, nIorn, NAnoporn, svyodn, alewon, adyndor, etc. 

Nore. The leading terminations need no examples for illustration here 
as they occur every where. The general laws of formation may be briefly 
stated. (1) To the pure root -ot¢ or -cia is added ; as Avgis from dv-w, &4- 
ea-cia from fnealyw. (2) The ending -yos usually inserts o before it, 
when it is from pure verbs; but sometimes also, 1, 6, or 3; as yonopos from 
Zoaw, and so agdudc, égetuos, otaDpos, etc. (3) When contract verbs are 
the roots, the final short vowel is lengthened in the nouns, as we might ex- 
pect; e. g. thunmsc, tuplacis, etc. (4) In nouns -pog -0¢ -n -a, the ¢ in 
the root of monosyllabic verbs goes into 0; as yovog and yory from yeve, 
onoga from oxegw, otolpos from aréddw. When the root is polysyllabic, 
this rule does not apply ; as aysguos from ayslgw. (2) ABSTRACTS FROM 
ADJECTIVES ; (a) In-da; as copia from coos, adj Fea from chyPnys. (b) In 
-ctvn ; a8 coxpgoovrn from cagouy, dixatocurn from Sixavos. (c) In -tng 
(-tnt0¢); as iaotne from iaos. (d) In -o¢ (-20¢); as weddog from wpevdas. 
(e) In -ag (-ados); as povus from pores, etc. ;.and so duas, tela, etc. 


(c) Several special classes of Nouns. 


(1) Genrriya, i.e. names of persons taken fiom the country to which 
they belong. These end in -evg, fem.-«g; —irys, fem. -rt1g 3 -atns, fem. -atig; 
ying and -wtns; a8 EuBosve, Awpis; TuBagitng -tig; Sraguarys -t¢ ; 
* Iytng (fr. Ios), etc. 

(2) Parronymics, i.e, names from ancestors; mostly in -idng -adye, 
fem. -1¢ -ag; in'poetry -duy -selwy; e.g. Ieleldns, son of Peleus, Teheuwvia- 
dnc, son of Telamon, etc. _ | 

(3) Dianorives; with endings -:ov -agroy -gidtoy; -vadig -tAdioy 
—uorov -ipioy; -t¢ -loxog -loxn -tst¢; as murdloy a little child, BrBliov a 
small book, BiBiagidtov a very small book; etc. Those endings beginning 
with v belong to the conversation and comedy dialect, with few exceptions. 

Nore. The ending -+ov not unfrequently is employed merely as a neut. 
formative ending, without the diminutive sense; as &yglo»y beast, BiSilor 
book, ogsov boundary, etc. - 

(4) Names OF LOCALITY; -coy -ojy are the usual ones; as égyaotyguoy 
workshop, Onasiov temple of Theseus, avSguv men’s chamber, Sapvav laurel- 
grove, etc. 

(5) Names OF INSTRUMENTS OR MEANS; principally in -tga -tg0y, a8 
axictga sewing-needle, Sidaxtgoy reward for teaching, etc. 

Remargs on N. Test. usace. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
—pos, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics; e. g. 
ReQUTUoS, ertTapiacuds, Sartiapos, etc. (2) The endings —pe -or¢ are pe- 

18 . 
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culiarly prevalent ; the first, as in Banticpe, Gartope, 4, atIgpe, attnue, ete., 
mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, i. e. nomina actionis, like 
the Inf. mode; the second (-o1¢), as dixalwoss, Biwors, specially in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, which also are nomina actions. (3) The ending -porn is 
also used with an abstract meaning; as in mnoporn, meopory), etc. (4) 
Concretes, i. e. words designating agents, from verbs in -afee —i{w -vfw, have 
nothing peculiar in the N. Test, excepting some new formations; e. g. 
Bantiorns, ‘ElAnviorns, etc. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -t¢ -otg¢, from adjectives in 
-05, etc., as ayLOrns, tekeoths, Teusotns, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 

in -guyn and —ia, of the like signification ; as élenuocvyn, usyadwovyn, etc. ; 
80 élaggla, etc. (7) Nouns in -7gr0» are neuters from adjectives. 


Ill. Derivate adjectives. 


(7) ADJECTIVES FORMED From VERBs are numerous ; and the 
endings of them are usually appended to the simple root of the 
verbs. They have various significations ; e. g. 


(a) Those in —cx0¢ —twog -otuog denote fitness for that which the verb de- 
scribes; e. g. yoaqexos fit for engraving or " painting, Lonoruos useful, ideruos 
curable, etc. 

(b) Those in -o¢ -v0¢ -Aog -wiog “nhos -ag0¢ “106 -tF0¢ —pow ng (-89) -ac, 
have a great variety of meanings, transitive and intransitive ; specially -0¢ 
-¥0¢ -T0¢ -a¢ have frequently & passive meaning, as doimos left, otvyvos hated, 
YEaNTOS written, loyas chosen, but most of them are not confined to this. 
So varied is the use, that rules cannot designate exactly the limits. 


(8) Apsectives rrom Nouns anp Apsecrives. This com- 
mon ground of origin is not very extensive ; for-most adjectives 
come either from verbs only, or. from nouns only. The mean- 
ings of this class is too various to be designated. 


The usual endings are -1o¢ -ix0¢, also (in connection. with preceding 
vowels) -atog —e10¢ -o80¢ -woc —UL05, Many of these express the way and 
manner of action, ete.; those in -xdg denote what belongs to the essence 
or peculiar character of an object, as Joviixos, Bactdixos, etc. 


(9) Apsectives rrom Nouns. 


(a) Those 1 in -£0¢ -tvog denote the material out of which any thing i 18 
made; as xovezos of gold, Eviivos wooden, etc. (6) Those in —iyd¢ are in- 
dicative of certain portions of time; as tyuegsvog daily, yPearvd¢ of yesterday. 
(c) Those in -e¢(-ertos) -go¢ -egos -ygog -aAéos denote fulness or abundance 
in the quality designated ; as yagists full of grace, aisyoos hateful, pFoveges 
envious, Gayaltos powerful. (d) Those in -0dn¢ denote likeness, resemblance ; 
as ploywd |S _Sfiameltke, diuatwdys bloodlike. (e) Gentilta end in -10¢ -xo¢ 
—1x0g -nVv0¢ -a¥0$ —iv0s; as Kogiv dog, OnBaixos, K ubennvos, etc. (f) Those 

in -20¢ denote personal qualities ; as avdgsios, yuvaxtios, etc. (g) Those in 
-7Q0¢ are transitive ; as TwtNgLos saving. 

Remarxs on N. Test. usace. (1) The contested adjectives TEQLOUTLOG, 
éxpoveros, probably come from the participial forms meguovon, éntovca ; like 
Exovotog from é&xovga. (2) The contested readings cagxivog and THOXIXOS, 
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in 1 Cor. 3: 1. Heb. 7: 16, can hardly be doubtful. Zagxtxog would mean 
made of flesh which would not be apposite; see a above. Endings how- 
ever occur in ~ Hos, in the N. Test., which have relation to time ; e. g. 0g- 
Fouv0s, mgwivos, which are later forms of Greek in place of the earlier 
ones in -o¢. 

As to verbals in -to¢ (§ 82), nelfog persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2: 4, is a con- 
tested form ; but it may mean persuaswe, as may be seen in § 82. 1. Note. 
So ansiguatos (James 1: 13) is capable of an actve signification ; and za- 
Onteg (Acts 26 : 23) agreeably to Gr. idiom may mean must suffer ; ib. 


§ 87. Formation of composite words. 


(1) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and 
uses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
increased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that 
cannot well be imitated by any translations into anotlier language. 
Even two and three prepositions, may be thrown into a single 
word, to modify and vary the sense of the original root. 


E. g. pevye to fly, Unexpetyo to flee away privately, xatagevye to fly to 
a plaee of refuge ; AopBave to take, xatalopBave to overtake, mgoxatadau- 
fave to anticipate, etc. 

Note. Prepositions may be prefixed to verbs, nouns, - adjectives, and 
even adverbs ; but when thus employed they acquire the nature of adverbs. 
Adverbs, also, may be prefixed in like manner; most .of which are separ- 
able words, and may be written independently. But there are several 
which never appear except in composite words ; viz., vg, o privative (be- 
fore a vowel ay), a intensive or collective, and js. half (as jul@dsxtos half- 
burned); poetic, vn, >a, age, bor da. ‘The two first are the only usual ones. 
It is remarkable that #« should be employed in two senses so different ; e. g. 

rivative, advvatos impossible, ariute dishonour\; intensive and collective, 
eteyng very intent, doxios thick-shaded, and also axoitig bed-fellow, adedqos 
brother, (from Sedqrts mother’s wemb). Doubtless these two were derived from 
different sources; the first perhaps from ava, &y without, answering to our 
inseparable un, as in undoubted, etc.; the second Hartung derives from 
the Sanscrit sa, which marks union and intensity ; Hart. Gr. Part. I. p. 227, 
and so Kiibner, § 380, Anm. 3. 


(2) If no cacophony arises from the simple junction of two 
words without change, they are brought together unaltered. 

E. g. xolupayos, nalalpatos, etc. — 

But if the consonants (mutes, ete.), at the end of one word 


and the beginning of the other, require a change, this is made 
agreebly to the Jaws in § 10. 


E. g, xeiuqogos (may, § 10. R11); ajxodée (év, § 10. R. 12), etc. But, 
(3) Most usually o is taken after the root of nouns in the first 
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part of the word, and ¢, 6, o«, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word 
in the composition. 

E. g. moad-o-10iBr¢ a teacher of youth, gopat—o-prict body- “guard; tele- 
a-gogos bringing to an end (teléw), nav-ol-zolog anger-stilling (nave). 

(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first: part of any 
composite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if it is a 
preposition, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according 
as the first syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 

E. g. ayzt-alos, nalat-ysvig; but avégyouas (ava with elision), t90a7a, 
neguayw (for xeo and megi see § 8. 3. Note 2); dddsdw (ey, § 10. R. 13), 
ouupéow (§ 10. R. 11), etc. IIo, however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makes a xguet¢ (§ 8. 4 4) with | the vowel of the succeeding 
word ; as root zu for ngoézm, sgovmtos for medontos. “Ayal also often re- 
tains its final :; as appiadoc, apclersc, etc. 

Remarks on N. Test. usage. (1) Composites whose first part is a noun 
or adjective, are very frequent; e. g. Sixaoxgicia, xagdioyywetys, Secpo- 
guiag, etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, are 
also to be found; as ¢FekoPenoxela, etc. (3) The negative a is not unfre- 
quent; the intensitive « is found in arevi~w, and a few other words. (4) 
In those words where the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other 
Greek) retain their own forms in loose composition, and change or modify 
them in close composition ; see § 88. 

Note. Proper names, which are compounded, are often contracted in 
the N. Testament; e. g. Agtewis for “Agtsuidweos, Jnucs probably for 
Anusreros, Aovxes for the Latin Zucanus. Some names of this kind are 


even written without the circumflex accent; as Aytinas for “‘Anrinatgos, 
Stiag for Zthovaves, etc. 


$ 88. Loose and close composition of words. 


(1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation or at least a new ending. 


(2) The 18 primitive prepositions ($ 85. 2),when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modify- 
ing the form of the verb ; 1. e. they are in this case used in an 
adverbial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, 
although written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is 
called loose composition. 


Norte. For example, we might write sungatte:y for eu TE QOTTELY ; and so 
xaxeortorety for xaxw¢ morsty; and the like to this was often done in earlier 
poetry. In the same way we write txolapBavw, when we might write 
tno lupBarve, etc.. And so the poets often write, using Timesis, i. e. a di- 


vision of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original prepo- 
sitions. 
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(3) To constitute the close composition, viz. that by which the 
several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation through the medium of a compound 
noun. The ending is usually in -¢w ; but the composite words 
are very various, from which these secondary verbs are derived. 


E. g. from toyov and Aaufavw comes the compound noun égyodafog, 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from this, in the way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -éw, as égyodaféw ; and so evegyereiy from evegyétys, 
Sucagsatéiy from dveagectos, apedéiv from agedys ; and aytBolsiy from 
avtiBol7 is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition, follows the like model. 


(4) In the composition of nouns only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 


The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various. (a) More generally compound words, whose 
latter part is a noun, signify the object and not the subject of the quality, ac- 
tion, etc., expressed by the word; e..g. decotdaipwy one who fears demons, 
not ‘demons who are fearful.’ (b ) When the latter part is a verb and the 
first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction of the ac- 
tion, etc., indicated; e. g. innorgopos one who raises horses, (not ‘a horse 
which feeds’). (c) But adjectives in composition often retain their principal 
meaning, which i is. simply modified by the word admitted into composition ; 
e. g. mist0¢ credible, untotos incredible, 


Nore 1. Adjectives in -US, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending 7; e. g. 406, but in composition, ody. 


Nore 2. In a few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received ; as &évog - 
a guest, ngokevog a public guest, etc. 

Nore 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony re- 
quires some change in their form inorder to be compounded, are very va- 
rious, as the case may require; e. g. adaxguvs from Dungy, a drips from Ten, 
svyews from ev and yj, Levmovsws from Asiew and yaus, xaxondns from 3 KOXOS 
and 790s, cageuy from cwpos and gery, sinatwe from ev and zatz7gQ, ete. 


Nore 4, But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of a 
verb, the verb usually stands last; as.égyaduBos, intotgogos, etc. For the 
meaning, see No. 4. 6 above. . 

GENERAL Remarx 1. In. respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word be- 
gins with a, s, o short, 7 or @ is usually assumed i in the room of them in 
the composite. word; e.g. Umi}xoog from 1 inanovor, ev] veuos from sv and 
dyeuos, Svojdatos from dus and dlavyw, avapotos from a and duvyu, ete. 


GENERAL Remark 2. A very large portion of words in Greek is com- 

‘ pounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without num- 

ber are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are just 

beginning to designate such formations; but the work, as yet, is very im- 

perfectly done. It is matter of much interest to accurate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 


\ 
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Accentuation of compound words. 


(5) General Rule. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. 680s, avvodog* mais, Eras, ete. 

Exceptions. (a) Adjectives in -9¢ (-e¢) are usually exyfone ; as anaDyc, 
ngoogins, etc. But there are many exceptions; as stySec, etc. (b) Ver- 
bals in -a -9 —1$ -n@ -ev¢ -éo¢, and also nouns in —po¢, do not change the 
tone by composition; as éx:zouy, cvyypagers, etc. ; 80 magotvepds, etc. 

(6) Compound words (e. g. ngocdoxyr0¢) that are oxytone, 
when re-compounded, follow the general rule ; as angoodoxntos. 


(7), Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last 
part, usually accent the penulf (when short) if the signification 
is active ; and the antepenult, if it be passive. 


E. g. untgoxtovog matricide, pstpoxtovo, destroyed by the mother. 

Nore 1. But if the penult be long and the meaning active, the word be- 
comes oxytone; as odnyog a guide. Some words, however, accent the an- 
tepenult; as ztodinog dos, Hvloyog, ete. 

Nore 2, When verbs intransitive form the last part of a word, the gene- 
ral rule (with little exception) is followed; 0. g. evtdpodos, aipoggoos, etc. 


PART IIT. 


SYNTAX. 


[There are various methods of arranging a Syntax; but the most facile is, to treat of the parts 
of speech in the natural order in which they would occur to the mind; the noun with its va- 
rious adjuncts coming first; thon the vorb with its various meuds, tenses, regimen, etc.; and lastly 
the various purticles which serve as a modification of these. Special peculiarities of phrasevlogy,, 
etc., may then be annexed. ] 


ARTICLE. 
($89. The Article ; its nature and leading use. 


(1). The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when 
employed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, 
for the purpose of specification or emphasis. 


Note 1. Specification may be, (a) Either on account of individuality, i. e. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera ; 
or, (b) It may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, cir- 
cumstances, ete., in which case the quality, attributes, etc., are as it were 
individualized or specificated, when the article is employed. E. g. 6 dsrds 
the eagle, when one is distinguished from several of the same kind; 6 aetds 
or os astot, when either the singular or plural is used generically, so as to 
distinguish this species of birds from other species. Specifications on the 
ground of attributes, etc., are such as follow; viz., sioty ob Asyovtss there are 
[some] who say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the partic- 
ular action attributed to them in Asyoyteg. So ovx tats 0 nyxuopuevog 
there is no one who will lead, where the action of leading is made to.distin- 
guish the individual who performs it; so 0 onelguy the sower, 6 negatoy 
the tempter, etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere 
nouns in translating them, while the article directs the reader to note the 
distinctive quality or ‘trait of the agent named. The cases of specification, 
which belong to the class just named, are almost without number; e. g. 6 
ayaSog or 08 ayadol, 6 xaxdg or of xaxof; and so of pidocogotrtss, of an0- 
puyovtss, of Soxovrtes, etc. -Almost all adjectives and participles are capa- 
ble of such a use, because they are atiributwes ; and so, likewise, a multi- 
tude of attributive nouns, as 6 Banxtiotys, 0 Baotlsts, O iysuar, 0 zdloe- 
70S, etc. 

N. B. In cases where specification is not intended, the article is omitted ; 
and then we may translate by, or without, our indefinite article a (an), as 


ne o 
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our idiom may require. The N. Test. Greek sometimes employs the nu- 
meral aig (one) as an indefinite article; e. g. Matt. 8:19, mgocelPuy sic 
yeoppatet's—a scribe. So in John 6:9. Matt. 21:19. Rev. 8: 13. So thx 
is frequently employed, in the later Hebrew. In a like sense cic is often 
used. 

Note 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, ‘a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of nouns or adjectives, i. e. become 
nouns or adjectives ad sensum, then the article may be, and often 1 is, pre- 
fixed to them. 

Note 3. The demonstrative and pronominal use of the article will be 
treated of in the sequel; see § 94. 


(2) Use before leading nouns. (a) It is usually placed be- 
fore nouns that designate any thing single, or monadic in its 
kind, or which is deemed by the speaker or writer to be so. 
Adjectives and participles, with the meaning of nouns, follow the 
same rule. 


E. g. 6 ovgavos, 7 77, 6 Halos, % atdivn, 4 Eixccogiyn, 4 pidocogia, 7 age- 
17, TO xadov, TO xaxoy, 0 onsigwy, etc. 

Under this head may be ranked not only the use of the article for de- 
signating individuality, i. e. a single individual as distinct from others of the 
same species, but all those cases where a whole species or genus is re- 
garded as a unity in distinction from other classes of beings; see No. 1. 
Note 1, above. 

Nore 1. Cases of distribufive meaning, with the article, may be ex- 
plained on the ground of tndwiduality; e. g. Xen. Anab. I. 3. 21, “Cyrus 
promised... three half-Dorics tov uivog 10 otgatiotn, each month to each 
soldver.” 

Nore 2. When parts of an assumed totality or unity are enumerated, the 
article is usually omitted, although each of these parts may embrace a 
whole species, and each would demand the article, when considered in 
another relation ; e. g. yuvaixeg xai naidss* adsA~oi xai adelqai, etc. Here 
the idea of specific differences seems to be merged by the consideration of 
union in one whole, and so the article which notes the specific difference 
is omitted. But where the writer means that each class shall be distinctly 
noted, he of course employs the article before them; and such are per- 
haps a majority. of the cases. 

Nore 3. Nouns which in common cases are specific and would take the 
article, omit it when they are used i in an abstract or indefinite sense ; e. g. 

nyeiod-at Feovg to believe in gods; iévos ént Ssinvoy to go to supper ; yonyar 
éxt sc9@ to write for reward. With all these and the like words, the arti- 
cle would of course be employed where individual specification was in- 
tended. 


(6) But on the very ground that many nouns, etc., are so 
definite in their nature as to leave no room for mistake, or on 
the ground that they have by usage acquired as it were the force 
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of proper names, the article is often omitted where it might be 
inserted. 


E. g- in the N. Test. it is often omitted 1 in jjdsos, FA obpavds, Salarca, 
wut, ayoea, aYQOS, F205, mvebuor aytor, MAINO, avng, mgocwmoy, éxxhnota, 
dtinvoy, Fuvatos, Suga, vOpos, vExXQOl, nou U0s, SiaBohoc, wea, aoxn, xU- 
etocg* also Sixarouuyy, u “YAN, MioTLs, xaxée, mAsoveti, & aXpaotia, etc. These, 
although monadic, are more or less frequently employed without the article, 
as may be seen by reference to the Greek Concordance. The like usage 
exists in the Classics, 


Norte 4, On the ground of single objects may be placed the proper 
names of persons, countries, cities, rivers, etc.; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article, with few exceptions, almost ad 
libitum scriptoris. In the N. Test., the names of countries and rivers more 
frequently take the article than the names of towns. The names of persong 
vary so much, that no general principle can be stated; for different writers 
have different usages. Where the names are indeclinable, it might natu- 
rally be expected that the article would be added in order to distinguish 
the case; and this often happens, but not always; see in Matt. 1: 1—16, 
where throughout vs. 2—16 both usages are developed. And the like, 
often elsewhere. The usual custom is, to employ the article with proper 
names, in case the person, etc., spoken of has been, or is now specially 
designed to be, the subject of the writer’s consideration; as 6 Swxgatns 
Eqn, i. e. the Socrates whom I am now considering. 


Nore 5. Connected with the pr inciple above stated, but somewhat di- 
verse in its nature, is the omission of the article before abstract nouns in gene- 
ral. An abstract idea, in its very nature, is divested of individuality, and 
therefore dispenses with the article; e.g. copia wisdom, etc. But if a dis- 
tinction is to be made between one class of abstracts and another, then of 
course the article is employed to mark it; e. g. 9 mlocogéa as a science 
distinguished from other sciences. If, moreover, the writer wishes to 
mark the totality or whole compass of any science, etc., and not simply its 
abstract nature, the article i is employed, as in other like cases; e. g. Phae- 
do, p. 69, 7 plocopio xad 1) Oixarogiyy xat 4 aydela xat avin 4 peornats, 
py naSaoucs tig 73.1. &. philosophy as a science, justice as practical virtue, 
etc. How much more exact the Greek is than our own n language, } in such 
cases, is plain to the considerate reader. 


Nore 6. On the like ground with the preceding cases stand words 
designating material substances simply considered ; e. g. yaka milk, vdug 
water, etc., without the article. But when considered in relation’ to the 
speaker, they become individualized and take the article, as Sc¢ joe 10 ya- 
4a; and so when they are considered as a whole species in distinction 
from other things, as 10 yuda éotiy 45u milk is sweet. 

* (3) When a word, not definite and specific in itself, is ren- 
dered so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, 
noun with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, ad- 
mit or reject the article. 


E. g. in Matt. 11. we find in quick succession and with the article, tais 
19 
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nspace éxelvaus, TH égeum Tis "Tovdalas, 7 q Bacthele toy otgavaly, THY odov 
xuglov, Tug telfous auto, 10 syOuna aitod, ty Gopiv avtod, 7 T90qgr av- 
tov, tag anagtiag avtwy, etc.; most of these nouns, being in their own na- 
ture indefinite, are here made specific by the adjuncts united with them, 
and are so marked. 


On the coutrary, dnt meoowmTov aitiiy, Matt. 17: 6; é» Boazlow avroi, 
Luke 1: 51; év de&@ attoi, Eph. 1: 20 ; amo dqSaludr gov, Luke 19: 42; 
vouy xvplou, 1 Cor. Q: 16; éy mode Auvid, Luke 2:11; ijpégay xpicews, 
2 Pet. 2:9; xowrny pvdaxiy, Acts 12:-10; all without the article. And 
thus, very often elsewhere. This is less frequent i in the Classics, but still 
it may often be met with. 


(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer 
can be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is 
usually prefixed ; although even here, in some instances where 
there is no danger of mistake, the article is sometimes omitted. 


Norte 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into two 
leading classes ; viz. either, (2) Well known or celebrated objects ; e.g. 10 moty- 
geov, in Matt. 26: 27, means the cup by which drink was usually served at 
the table ; toy »vsntyZga in John 33:5, the wash-bason which was usually 
placed in a guest-chamber ; 1 vangery in Luke 4: 20, the servant who usu- 
ally waited in the synagogue; tots ayyédovs in James 2: 25, the well 
known spies, etc, Cases of this nature are very frequent, and are not al- 
ways to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may possess. 
Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely conceived of, by the 
writer and his cotemporaries.—Somewhat different from this are two cases, 
not unfrequent ; viz. (1) Merely implied antithesis occasions the use of the 
article ; and then special stress is of course laid upon the noun which it 
accompanies ; as John 7: 24, in» Ocxalay xplo xplvate judge the righteous 
judgment, in opposition to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is 
expressed, of ‘course it justifies the same usage in respect to the article; as 
mOdguos ox tot avsv xiydUvwy, without the article ; ; but when spoken i in 
the way of contrast, the usage would be different, as 6 modeyoc ovx dvev xiv- 
Sve, 4 08 signyy “axlyduves. (2) In like manner things necessary or ap- 
propriate to any particular occasion or end, often take the article; as Xen. 
Anab. vii. 6. 23, “ he ordered to send on Xenophon to the army tots trnoig 
with the [necessary] cavalry.” Ib. 6. 23, “he must then take 1a évéyuga the 
(necessary | pledges.” ..(3) Diverse still are other cases, such as Acts 26: 24, 
‘Festus spake payday ™ povn with a [the] loud voice? 1 Cor. 11: 5, ‘ prophe- 
eying duathinry Ti xEpadi, with [the] uncovered head” Heb. 7: 4, ‘ hath 
anagaBatoy tiv isgoovrvny [the] unchangeable priesthood. So Rev. 2:18._4: 
7. Mark 8: 17. Matt.13: 4. Heb. 5:14. Here voice, head, priesthood, etc. 
T definite, as belonging to specific individuals, etc. See Win: Gram. 

17, 2. 

(b) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or indirectly ; 
e. g. directly, as Matt. 1: 20 ayyehos, 1: 2466 yehos 5 Matt. 2:1 wayor, 2:7 
Tous paryous ; Matt. 13: 25 belavea, 13: 26 ta obdvee 5 ; Luke 9: 13. mévte 
gto. xal iy Ivec Ovo, 9: 16 tog névts Kgtos xal tors Ovo iyGtas; and so often, 
every where. Indirect mention also authorizes-the use of the article; e. g. 


ee OO ———EE 


etn. 
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Eph. 6: 12, 4 stadn the contest, viz., the one implied by what i is said in vs. 10, 
11; ty oixlay, Acts 9: 17, refers to what is said in v. 11; toy ayysioy, Acts 
11: 13, refers to the diyyhog mentioned in Acts 10: 3, 22. The article in 
such cases is demonstrative in its nature. 


Note 2. The reader must not suppose the aboye rules in a, 5, to be im- 
perious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ a 
word, which had been already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when 
(from the nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being re- 
garded rightly as specific, he could omit the article; e. g. Matt. 13: 27, {- 
fascia, which had been already twice mentioned, but which in this case re- 
quired a sense less specific. 


(5) The subject-of a proposition, (a) More usually takes the 
article, and the predicate omits it. But, (6) Sometimes the re- 
verse of this is the case. (c). Sometimes both subject and predi- 
cate take it, and sometimes omit it. 


E. g. (a) Seog HY 6 hoyog, John 1:1, where 6 adyog is the subject ; o 
puciy tov adsdgoy avtod, dy Seumoxtévos éoti, 1 John 3: 15; and thus in a 
multitude of cases, because in general the subject of a proposition is speci- 
fic, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark quality, state, 
condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode of expression. 
(5) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal without the article, (some- 
times other words), i is employed. as the Nom. or subject, while the. predicate 
has the article ; as avrg éotiy 9 ayyedla, 1 John 3:11; ovtds dots O téxtOM, 
Mark 6:3; vets éote ob dahovvtas, Mark 13:11; et saepe alibi. So also 
in the Classics ; 3 as sigi»y éoti 10 ayador. Phaed. of Plato, p. 78, caita pa- 
dota: sivas ta aovySeta, these things most of all must be {the] uncompounded. 
(c) The third case is very common ; ¢. g, 7) apugtia éoriv 1 evopic, 1 John 
3: 4; 4» évcoln 7 merdalo, éoty 0 Aéyog x. T. 4. 1 John 2:7; 4 xepadr o o X¢u- 
10g dot, 1 Cor, 11:3; 4 08 nétga 3» 6 Xgeotds, 1 Cor. 10: A; 4 Com qv 40 
gas, John 1: 4; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, both 
subject and predicate sometimes omit the article, as modiot yao sige xigrol, 
Matt. 20: 16; Id. 22: 14; so in the classics: attic tourer procs ayadn, 
Ael. Animal. IIE 24; and thus the proverbs, RaYTOY YORUaTOY [étQOy OY- 
Sowmos, and xahog Geaveds .. 20966 Opedouévn. — All the usages under 
No. 5, are common to the Classics. 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, as such, 
neither take nor reject the article; but the addition or omission of it de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the ‘words employed, i. e. on the fact, whether 
they are designed to be specific or otherwise. 


(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a preceding noun, 
usually take the article ; but sometimes it is omitted. 


E. g. “Ayolanag 6 Baathsus, Iauvyns 0 Bontiotys, etc. But on the other 
hand; Siluwy Bugosis, Acts 10: 32; “dvva neogits, Luke 2: 36; Iatog 
AsgBuios, Acts 20:4; TiBsgiouv Kaloagos, Luke 3:1; Degeo Baouléos, 
Acts 7: 10, etc. Both of these usages are common in the Classica. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is altogether appropriate to the person or 
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thing named, the article is employed; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Gouxvdidys "ASnvaios, Boévvos Ca- 
Aatoy Bacilevc, etc. Very generally when the explanatory noun in apposition 
takes the article, the preceding proper name omits tt; see above. Of course it 
is omitted in the first noun, when it is wanting in the second; see above. 
But in a few cases both houns take the article; e. g. 0 Kgoicos, 0 tay Av- 
Say Buctisvg. Here, and in such cases, special emphasis, or demonstrative 
meaning, is attached to the first noun. In like manner, éyw 6 tijyoy and 
47 tinpey ; in the first case, an intensity is expressed by 6 tijpowy, quasi 
the wretched one. . 

The names of rivers, mountains, countries, and islands, are sometimes put 
between the article that belongs to the apposition-noun and that noun itself; 
as 0 “Alvs motapos, the Halys river ; 10 Sotvoy axgoy, the Sunium summit ; 
4 Aijlog yncos, the Delos island, etc. In such cases the two nouns must be of 
the same gender, and then this position of the words makes them, as it were, 
one compound word. 

Particimal nouns in apposition always take the article; and generally the 
nouns also which precede them; e.g. of Polvixes—oi xtloartes tyy vicor. 


(7) Verbs signifying to be or to call, usually take anarthrous 
nouns, i. e. nouns without the article, after them ; but this cus- 
tom is not uniform. 


E. g. ty cdua dot, ty nvsipa éuti, ovx tori poBfoc, Matt. 5:9 viot Seot 
xdnSyjcovra:, Matt. 23: 10 unds xindire xePnymral; and thus often. On 
the contrary ; Aéyetas 6 ayivFoc, Rev. 8:11; xadsizes... 6 dovos tov Fs0F, 
Rev. 19: 138. So Xen. Cyrop. IIE 3, 4, avaxalotvtes tov evegyesny tov av- 
doa tovayador. See also Anab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. ‘§ 268. Examples 
of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5. In such 
cases,. where the article is employed, it of course is emphatic, i. e. it attrib- 
utes the meaning of the noun joined with it in a peculiar sense to the in- 
dividuals in question. This usage is not unfrequent in the Classica. 


(8) When the gender of.nouns connected together in the 
same case is different, if the article stands before the first noun, 
it is commonly inserted before the second, etc.; but.this practice 
is not uniform. 


E. g. tag oeSopsvag yuvaixas ... x0d tovg moutove tig modswe, Acts 13: 
50; év 10i¢ papantopeor xab ti} axgoSvotig, Col. 2:13; 10 dixoroy xai ryy 
isotyta, Col. 4:1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists; e. g, 
ta évtadpata xab Odacxadias, Col. 2: 22: sig tag Odovs xat peaypuous, Luke 
14:23; rv Suvapry xat mhovtovy, Rev. 5:12; Luke 1: 6. 23: 49, et al. 
So Plato: of muidég 16 xai yuvaixes’ o cmpgovay xaos cogeovoica, et al. In 
all cases of this nature, the use of the article before the second noun, étc., 
depends on the degree of distinction which the writer means to make be- 
tween the different classes named. If this is a prominent object, the arti- 
cle is employed in each case ; otherwise it is omitted in the subsequent 
nouns, etc. 


(9) Nouns connected in the same case ahd the same gender, 
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usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 
they insert it. 


E. g. peta TOY moeaBurégoy xOL Yoappatsoy, Mark 15: 1; but TiI¢ piho- 
aoplas xal xeving anatys, Col. 2:8; éni17 Ivoig xal } Asirovo rie, Phil. 2: 17, 
et alibi saepe. And the like in respect to adjectives and participles ; e. g. 
tov ayiov xat dixatoy, Acts 3:14; and so Acts 2: 20, etc. Participles ; 
of... Aatgsvortes xai xavyopsvos...xal...aenorvdorec, Phil. 3: 3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 


Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; e. g. 08 agycegeis 
xo2 ob Unngsrar, John 19:6; 10 avéum xoi to xlvdon, Luke 8:24. Luke 
11: 37, et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where the 
particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated; as appears by the examples above, and asis manifest. from the 
best Greek writers; see Matth. Gramm. § 268. Anmerk. 1. Here, as in 
No. 8, the use of the article depends on the degree of distinctiveness to be 
given to each particular. 

General Remark. Such are the general principles respecting the ar- 
ticle, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the leading or 
principal noun or nouns ina sentence. The subordinate uses of it remain 
to be developed. In the mean time the student should note, that the Greeks 
have three distinct methods of exhibiting their views in regard to the defi- 
niteness ot indefiniteness of any object.. For example; {wov means animal, 
i.e. every and any animal ; to {coy means the animal, i. e. a specific indi- 
vidual in a certain condition or with certain particular attributes; Cwor t 
means an animal, i. e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered 
simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes or con- 
ditions, etc. In the latter case tg, 11, is usually employed i in order to denote 
simple individuality; and in the N. Test. sometimes, sig, see No. 1. Note 1. 
N. B. But sometimes, even here, emphasis occasions the use of the arti- 
cle with the noun which tig qualifies; as 6 xUQ60S tic, Soph. O. C. 288, trois 
avtosrtas tuvas, O. R. 107. 


§ 90. Article with adjectives. 


(1) An adjective qualifying any noun may be placed either 
between the article ‘and its noun, or after the noun. _In the last 
case the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the ad- 
jective must adopt it. . 


E. g. 10 aylov mvetpe, ot adn Divot moooxuvyt a, etc. More usually the 
adjective i is 3 placed after the noun; as 4 Sen 9 aicyviog, 4 modig 4 peyadn, 6 
&»yFeumos 6 ayados, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 


(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence: Here it usu- 
ally and naturally dispenses with the article, and more common- 
ly (not always) precedes the noun ‘or pronoun to which it bears 
a relation. 
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E. g. xalog 6 vouog* ov xalov to xavynpa* tovto dors xaloy. As the 
adjective in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 
may be of a different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Latin: Varium et mutabile semper femina, and so the Greek movygoy uéy yury. 


Nore 1. In nearly, if not quite, all the cases in which the noun has an 
article, and the adjective has not the position, or the adjunct article, de- 
scribed i in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate. FE. g. 10 veg TLvEU LOL 
aytoy, (so Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12:12. 1 Cor. 10: 3, tO avto Bow— 
pa TLVEULOTLXOY « .10 auto Tou TVELLOTEXOY 5 ; Gal. 1: 4, rob éreoratog 
aiavos movngou ; 1 John 5: 20, 9) fw aiwvios. See also above, No. 4. Note 
J. a. 3. In the classics a larger number of the like constructions are found, 
which are copiously exhibited in Matthiae’s Gramm. § 277. b. Some of 
these are as follows; ‘It is proper for me to speak uy ént tots Egyotc xa— 
dois concerning works which are not good, Eurip. Pheniass. 540 ; ) pavees tous 
loyous wevdeic heyet, Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526; movnoots xal tots doyots xed 
t0%s nodyuaoe Lovipsvor Isoc. [Orell.} § 208. So in Buttmann (§ 125. Note 
3), Olny thy vixra’ Eyer tov medéxvy O§Utatov’ ex Axgots tots Boece’ HOEto 
éni mdovaiors tots modea1. In such cases the adjective may precede or fol- 
low the noun with the article. In these and all the like cases, Matthiae, 
Buttmann, Kiihner, and others, think the adjective is a kind of predicate ; 
e. g. “the prophet speaks words tohich are false ;’ “making use of words 
and actions which are bad ;” “he has an axe which ts very sharp,” etc. But 
if we may solve these cases in such a way, why may we not.do the same 
in respect to all other adjectives, especially such as follow the noun, e. g. 
6 av Fgunos 6 Oo ayades, the man who 1s good? Moreover how shall we ren- 
der oAny 1 yuxta, following the principles of these grammarians? he 
night which is whole, i. e. unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of 
the Greek, which means ‘the whole time of the night season without any 
subtraction.’ Are not cases of this nature, in respect to adjectives, like those 
of participles, which, placed before or after the noun with the article, may 
take or omit the article, just as, the writer means to make them more or 
less prominent and distinctive? If this principle may be applied to ad- 
jectives, all will be at least intelligible. But now, exactly the contrary mean- 
ing is elicited by the principles of the grammarians named; and perhaps 
with good reason in most cases; for most of the adjectives so arranged seem 
to be emphatic, as the reader may see for himself. 

In particular, adjectives of quantity, space, and the like, are wont to ob- 
tain the anarthrous state in question; e. g. such as 106, 0dog, pécos, which 
rarely indeed stand between the article and its noun. Such cases, how- 
ever, seem to be merely idiomatic. But in regard, to most adjectives in 
the condition now under consideration, Kiihner states the general princi- 
ple to be, that the writer means to ge them a PREDICATE SENSE, and thus to 
throw them into a kind of subordinate clause, instead of uniting them into one 
compound idea with the noun. It is not by the nature of the case only that 
we are to judge of them, oy the design of the writer. Quite different 
is the solution of Winer, § 12. 1 


(3) The article with adjectives, which are not connected with 
any noun expressed, indicates that they are employed as nouns. 
It is is regulated by the usual principles of specification. 
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E, g. 6 ayatog, of xaxol, ob Fvqtol, and perticularly the neuter sing., and 
often the plural, as to xaAoy, 10 XaKOY, 10 YYMOTOY, TA aVAYxATA, TA KOYata, 
etc. The neuter thus employed is very often used in the place of abstract 
nouns; and often also for adverbs. 


-Notrs. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if the 
expression is designed to be indefinite; e. g. Odys. 9, 195, alas a blind 
man. 


$ 91. Article with Participles. 


(1) When participles are employed as mere adjectives, in re- 
spect_to meaning, the construction of thern, ih regard to the ar- 
ticle, is substantially the same with that of adjectives. 


E. g. (a) They are placed between the article and its noun ; as 6 tex Feig 
Baarers, Matt. 2: 25 Tov PayouEevov aoTEQOS, Matt. 2:75 tH peddotons a og- 
yiic, Matt. 3: 7; tov Asyouevoy Hétgor, Matt. 4:18; et al. saepe. (b) More 
usually they are placed after the noun, and take the article when the noun 
has It ; e.g. 0 UEtog G cay the hving bread, John 6: 51, comp. v. 57, 0 Cay 
TOTO. Matt. 10: 6, te me0Bata ta anodwiote the lost ‘sheep, etc. Neuter 
intransitive and passive verbs form most of the participles used as adjec- 
tives. 


(2) Participles retaining the meaning of verbs are subject 
to a different construction ; and for the most part the so-called 
article, when attached to them, is to be translated by he who, 
who, whoever, they who, that which, etc, No certain rule can 
be given here,, inasmuch as it generally depends on the intention 
of the writer, as to the prominence which he designs to give to 
the participial word, whether the article is inserted or omitted. 


InLustrations. Several classes may be here distinguished. (a2) Where 
the Participle forms the subject or olyect of a sentence ; in which case it 
takes | the article in order to give it somewhat of the nature of a noun ; 
e. g. 6 mounoos 1) Elsdg [¢ore mAnoioy), Luke 10: 37. In 11: 23, 0 uy ay— 
o py ovvaywr; v. 40, 6 nomjoas, etc. John 6: 35, 6 éoyousvoc—o nuictsvosy, 
etc. Rom. 10: 5, and in like manner every where. Here we translate 6 
by he who, whoever, etc., and subjoin a verb; and we do so, because our 
idiom. differs from the Greek. When participles are the object of a sen- 
tence, the principle is the same; e. g: “I will in no wise cast out tov éox0- 
pevoy moog pe,” John 10: 37. Id. saep. al. 

Nore. But here also, as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek usage ; 
é. g. Bonoas one who cries, @ crier, Odys. 8, 473; vonoas an intelligent person, 
Hes. Egy. init.: opoloyay any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 28; and Plato 
even commingles both constructions in the following sentence ; Jeapeger 
d& mapmohy watay un paddortos, xai o yupvaccpevos uy ysyuuvacusvou he 
differs much who has learned, from him who.has not learned, and he.who has 
prachsed, from him who is not practised. Matth. § 556. 4. So in Rom. 10: 
14, ‘ How shall they hear yupis xnovacertos.’ 
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(b) Where the subject or object of the sentence is otherwise designated, 
i. e. ia a Houn, pronoun, etc., the practice is various, as the part. (the par- 
ticipial-adjectives excepted) then comes near to the nature of a verb. (1) 
The subject or object may have or omit the article, while the participle is 
anarthrous ; @. 0 tazugos xa F omligpevos guiacon, etc. Luke 11: 21. 
V. 22,0 loz ugotegos énehd ov vixTON, ete. V. 24, 10 axaSdagroy arsvpa ... 
{ntoty ... xa uy etgloxory. V. 53, of yeappatetc ... évedgetortec, etc. John 
6: 14, 19, Rom. 10:12. Acts 23: 27. 3: 26. 21: 8 Such is the great ma- 
jority of cases. But cases where the article is omitted in both words 
are frequent; e. g. Rom. 11: 21, ngo¢ daoy anaoivta xai avtiéyorta. 
Luke 11: 17, n@oa Baatheia .. . dtapsgecSeioa, etc. Luke 10: 25. Acts 
1: 15; and so whenever the subject is designed not to be specific. (2) 
The participle may take the article, while the subject either has it, or re- 
jects it; as of opFoluor ot i Blémovtee, Luke 10: 23; of ar Pounor of negina- 
tovytec, Luke 11: 44; to aipa . . TO éxyuropevor, ‘Luke 11: 50. John 6: 22, 
27, 33, 44,50, The subject is anarthrous in Luke 11: 10, wag 0 aitay; 
11: 45, Siddoxae, taita déywy, etc. John 6:45. Rom. 10: 4, 11, et al. saepe. 
Generally some pronoun, or zits, or tis, is the subject or object in such 
cases, i. e. where the noun, etc., omits the article and the participle takes it. 


Remark. In a great number of instances, a Participle of the Nom. case 
merely supplies the place of a verb, and is used to designate preparatory 
action; see § 140.3. Of course it is anarthrous here, where the subject is 
& noun or pronoun expressed or understood. But the great mass of cases 
in which the Part. has an article, (excepting those which supply the place 
of nouns or adjectives), is of such a nature that the article must be ren- 
dered he who, who, whoever, that which, etc., and such are to be regarded as 
being thus made prominent by the article, and in a measure disjoined from 
the nouns, etc., with which they are construed. Of course, the case No. 1 
above presents the less emphatic use of the participle; No. 2, the more 
‘emphatic one. See an example of both in 1 Pet. 5:10. The reader will 
not fail to remark, that such being the case, the article before participles 
of this class produces an effect just the reverse of that which is produced 
when it is employed with adjectives. Is there not something yet unde- 
veloped, respecting the use of the article in senses 80 opposite ? 


§ 92. Article before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 


(1) A multitude of leading nouns have other adjuncts besides 
adjectives and participles, which qualify them, or are exegetical 
in their nature ; and thus these adjuncts partake of the nature of 
adjectwes.. Such adjuncts, when connected with prepositions, 
are disposed of in the same way as adjectives, in regard to the 
article. ; 


E. g. (a) Such adjuncts may be put between the article and the noun; 
as 10 éy avIgumots xaxdy* tais éy taonoge quiais: ta év oagxt EPyn, ete. 
In all such cases the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum. (b) They are put after the principal noun, and usually (but not al- 
ways) with the article before them when the noun has the article; as tis 
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Staxovias tio sig tous aylous, 2 Cor. 8: 4; toils... adelqots tors & EFvas, 
Acts 15: 23; James 1:1. Rom. 4: 11, et saepe alibi. (c) The adjunct 
sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it; and vice versa ; 
e. g. nloter TH &ig gus, Acts 26: 18; Sey oy tay ey Oixaooury, Tit. 3:5; 2 Tim. 
1: 13, et saepe al. see Winer § 19. 4. Vice versa; tay cuyysvey pov xata 
aagxa, Rom. 9: 3; ta E9vn dy capxé, Eph. 2:11; 2 Cor. 7: 7. Col. 1: 4. 
1 Cor. 10: 18, And so Polyb. IIL 48. 11, ty ddorguesentes 790s “Pepatove, 
et al. saepe. 


Nore 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal noun 
omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also ; as sig petadnyny 
peta evzagrotiac, 1 Tim. 4: 3; 1Tim.1:5. Rom. 14:17, et al. saepe. But 
exceptions to this, as in (c) above, are by no means rare. 


(2) The most common adjunct of all is the Gen. case, as con- 
nected with the principal noun. The usage here differs some- 
what from that descnbed in No.1. E. g, 


(1) The Gen. 1s usually put after the principal noun without repeating the 
article which belongs to the principal noun; as 6 loyos tov Feovt (not o tov 
Sov); and thus in cases without number. But, (2) We find also (although 
not often in the N. Test.) such constructions as repeat the article of the 
principal noun ; e. g. o avn Oo wg Kudnons (Anac.); 6 dipog o Adnvaiay, 
Plat. Gorg. p. 481 ; To Tein To Adyvaiwy, id. p. 455, et al. saepe. Soi in the 
N. Test. ; 1 Cor. 1: 18, 0 Loyog o tov otaveod ; Acts 13: 22, Jafié, 6 rod 
* Tecoal. John 19: 25. Matt. 4:21. 10:2 Mark 3: 17, etc.; nearly always 
for the sake of emphasis or distinction. (3) Not unfrequently the Gen. is 
placed between the article of the governing noun and that noun itself; e. g. 
Ta To Nolsews MQaypata, etc. ; but this is not a usual construction in the 
N. Testament. 


Nore 1. Usually both nouns, in such cases, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule; for often the first noun 18 anarthrous, while 
the second noun has the article; and sometimes vice versa; e. g. éy péow tH 
axav3av, Luke 8: 7; 7dovav tov Biov, Luke 8: 14; Luke 8: 41, Phil. 2: 25, 
et al. saepe. In the examples above, viz. ta rely ta Adijvalov, 6 Oipos 6 
"AFnvaicy, etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the:article; and so in some 
other cases where proper names are not concerned ; e. g. ovvexodsce, xod 
innéwov xat melav xat aopatey tos yynuovas, Cyrop. vi. 3.8. It does not 
seem to depend merely on the relation of the two nouns, whether they shal} 
both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature of each noun by itself, 
and on the particular design of the writer as to specification in respect to 
either noun. 


Nore 2. The construction in No. 3 is sometimes carried 80 far in the 
classics, that three articles are brought together ; e. g. THY TOD tH Ovte On- 
Topixov . . TEI" Ta Tig THY Moho wozns opuota, Plato. This involute 
construction is not at all predominant in the N. Test.; the writers of which 
generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of their words, and 
plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial harmony of arrange- 


ment. ‘ 
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$ 93. Special usages of the article. 


(1) Ovdrog, éxetvos, and avrdg, used as pronominal adjectives, 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they 
belong, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 


Nore }. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and some- 
times omit the article, specially in poetry; see Matth. § 265. 1. § 266.° 

Nore 2. When the nouu is the predicate of a sentence, and the pronoun 
the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with; as tavta téxva 
10v Seow these [are] the children of God, Rom. 9: 8. Comp. Gal.3: 7. 1 Thess. 
4:3. Luke 1: 36, et alibi. 


(2) “Exacros, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article ; see Luke 6: 44. John 19: 23. Heb: 3: 18, al. 


Nore. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the article 
in this case; see Matth. § 265. 5. 


(3) Tosovros admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 


E. g. 2 Cor. 12: 2,3. John 4:23. Mark 9: 37. Excluded in Matt. 9: 8. 
Mark 6: 2. Acts 16: 24, et al. Same usage in the classics. 


(4) Tas in the singular, (a) Requires the article with its noun 
when it indicates totality, i.e. a tout ensemble. (6) It excludes 
it, when each is the idea conveyed by it. : 


E, g. ndoa 1 ayéin, Matt. 8: 32, 21:10. Mark 4: l,etal.saepe. (b) E.g. 
nas avIeunos, muoa WOds, etc. ; see Matt. 3: 10. 13:47. Luke 3: 5, et al. 
saepe. . | 

Nors. Proper names under (a) do not always take the article; as 2a- 
ga ‘Iegocodupa, Matt. 2: 3. Acts 2: 36. On the other hand, when a partici- 
ple is employed in the room of a noun, in the case (5), the article remains; 
as nas 6 Ogyitopevos, Matt. 5: 22; was o Blémwv, Matt. 5: 28; and so in in- 
numerable cases, both in the N. Test. and in the classics. It is the partici- 
ple which demands the retention of the article in such cases, in order that 
this article should mark its nature as a noun, adjective, etc. 


(c) A definite noun, joined with the plural (navzeg, ete.), re- 
quires the article ; before an indefinite one the article is omitted. 


E. g. inserted in such cases as Matt. 2: 16. 4: 24. Mark 5: 12, et saepe 
alibi. On the contrary, omitted in such cases as Rom. 5:12. Gal. 6:6. 
1 Tim. 2: 4, et al. saepe. ‘The presence of mutes, etc., then, does not 
seem to affect the omission or insertion of the article before the noun; 
this depends on the nature of the noun itself. 


Nore. The position of wag etc., and meayvteg etc., varies in a few cases; 
©. g.-maoa H Modis, O mag vomog Gal. 5: 14, téxvwy aitig navtow Luke 7:35; 


but in almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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The like position (before the noun) does oiog always take in the N. Test. ; 
and'very often éxsivog, in like manner. 

(5) The pronominal adjectives éuos, 508, nuEtegos, etc., UsU- 
ally require the article, because of their definitive nature. 


But sometimes it is omitted, where the nature of the case shows that 
the writer does not desire to particularize; as ¢uov Soda éotw, John 4: 3A, 


(6) Adverbs dften take the article and thus become adjec- 
tives, or supply the place of nouns. 


_E. g. of wales (avFowmor), 7 avgeoy [susoa], 4 ove [xéteg), ete. 


(7) The Infinitive mode when used substantively, usually 
takes the article ; in which case this mode is employed as an 
indeclinable noun, 1n all the usual cases of a noun. 


(8) The article r0 is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as 10 Hiias the [word] Hellas ; or before a phrase or sentence, 
the whole of which is employed as subject or object in a sentence. 


E. g. ‘There arose a dispute among them, 10 tig av sty psifoy aviv, 
Luke 9: 46; ‘And they sought ...10 20g a» Elwoww aiior, Luke 22: 2. 
So Rom. 8: 26. Acts 4: 21. 22: 30. Mark 9: 23. Luke 1]: 62. 22: 23. 
1 Thess. 4:1. In such eases, to is equivalent to videlicet, namely, etc. 


§ 94. Article as a pronoun. 


(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is em- 
ployed rarely in the N. Test.; but the sense of a demonstrative 
attaches to it in cases such as é wey... 0 08, or Ode and otde, or 
of éx vowov, ta négi Uuwy, and the like. 


In Acts 17: 28, 100 ye9 yevoc éouey (from Aratus) means: We are the 
offspring of THI8 ONE, i. €. TOVtOU Tov Feob. But in general the demon- 
strative is made as above. Oftentimes o dé alone is equivalent to abt0¢ 5 
as 6 O& anoxgiDsic, Matt. 15: 24, 26. 12: 39, 48, al. saepe. Again: oi, etc., 
with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by a noun with a preposition, 
is often used as a kind of demonstrative; e. g. of tov ZeBedaiov, John 21: 2; 
ta Tig cagxes, Rom. 8: 5. Luke.2: 49. Matt. 16: 23, et al. saepe; and so of 
ano THS Itahing, of éx negutopijs, etc., i.e. they or those of Italy, etc. 

(2) The use of 0, 7,70, as a proper relative pronoun in the 
N. Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to 
the Ionic and Doric: writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, 
§ 292; and Winer does not recognize it in the N. Testament, 
§ 20. 3. 


Nore. Separate from its connection with participles, I am not aware of 
any instance in which the article is employed as a simple relative pronoun, 
in the N. Testament. But here, whatever may be said as to the nature of 
the Greek idiom itself in respect to 6, 7, 10, before participles, in translat- 
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ing such phrases into English, or Latin, we are obliged to render the arti- 
cle as if it were a relakive pronoun; 6. g. 6 te0¢, 6 xalécag juas, God, who 
called us; 6 S206, 6 apogioas pe, God, who separated me, etc.; and thus of 
nearly all the participles that bear a verbal sense and have the article pre- 
fixed. It would not be strictly correct, as a matter of mere grammar, to 
name the article in such cases a relative pronoun; but it constitutes an 
idiom so peculiar that we can express the sense of it only by translating it 
as a relative. Evidently something more remains to be done, in order to 
cast satisfactory light upon the differences (as grammarians now represent 
the matter) between the insertion and omission of the article in connection 
with adjectives, and the same in connection with participles, At present 
the theory is not only diverse in regard to this subject, but o on some points 
it seems to be directly contradictory. 





NOUNS. 
§ 95. Number and Gender of nouns. 


(1) In cases almost without number, in the Old Test. and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands generically for a whole class; i. e. (as we 
say), it is a noun or pronoun of multitude. 


E. g. James 5: 6, ‘ye have killed roy dixatov;? 2: 6, ‘but ye have dis- 
honoured toy mrwyor 2 1 Pet. 4: 18, ‘if 6 dixasog scarcely be saved, where 
will 6 aceBng xai apagtadog appear? Pronouns (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns) conform every where, pro re natd, to this usage. 


Nore. Of course, a verb, adjective, or participle, may be in the nngular 
or plural when connected with a noun, etc., of multitude. 


2) Vice versé, the plural form is often used where only an 
individual, or a particular thing is meant. 


E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is em- 
ployed to designate a single object; as ovgavol, aiaves, avatolal, Suopai, 
aa Seta, totic xodmots Luke 16: 23, é aiuatoy every Fnoay John 1: 13, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), ta éyxavia, yevéora, aCupea, 
ai yeagai, and the like. Usage only can determine the extent of this 
idiom; but in many cases such plurals depend on the whole being regarded 
as made up of various parts or ingredients. 

(6) In many special cases, where emphasis is designed to be given to the 
expression, or generality of idea to be expressed; as Heb. 9: 23, xgeitroas 
Svuiacs, spoken of the death of Christ; John 9: 3, eva Feov, the peculiar 
or miraculous work of healing the blind ; Heb. 7: 6, émayyehiag, the spe- 
cial promise respecting the Messiah ; 2 Cor. 12: 1, Omtacias xai anoxa- 
Avwers, the heavenly vision related in the sequel ; James 2: 1, éy neocuno- 
Anwlace, partiality of any kind; and so oftentimes, both in the New and 
Old Testament. Cases like this last, viz. of abstract nouns in the plural 
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necessarily denote the various developments or exhibitions of the qualities 
named. 


(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plural i is not 
unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only one ; 
©. g. Matt. 26: 8, ob padyrai avtod... Asyortes, but in John 12: 4, sig ex 
tay uadgrey avtov, Iovdas . , liysi, etc., for here Matthew relates the fact 
in a general. way,. while John specificates 80 Matt. 27: 44, of Ayoraé . 
aiveidiCov, but Luke 23: 39, sig dé tv... xaxovgyur. eBloogypss ; ; Matt. 20: 
30—34 duo tupioé x. t. 1., Mark 10: 46—52, Bagtipasos 6 tvpios, and Luke 
18: 35—43 rupddg tis, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
ma more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20: 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16:1, 2 
Luke 24: 1, 9, 10, speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28: 1, 7, 8, of 
Mary Magdalene and ‘another Mary; in Matt. 8: 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5:1 seq., Luke 8: 26 seq., only one is named. 
Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matt. 15: 15; Matt. 14: 17 and Mark 6: 38 
with John 6: 8,9; Matt. 24: 1 with Mark 13:1; Matt. 27: 37 with John 
19: 19; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 15: 36 with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22: 
67, Aéyortec, when, in all probability, one only is meant; see also the same 
idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39. 24: 5 (sizov). Matt. 15:1, Aéyovtss. 
15: 12 (sizov). In John 6: 45. Acts 13: 40, we have éy toig meopytats; 
Matt. 24: 26, év tot topslors, when, evidently, only a particular passage of 
Scripture, and a particular recess is meant; s0 éwexadiosy énavw avror, 
Matt. 21:7, where only one can be meant, unless, with Euthymius, we re- 
fer avtdy to tuatia. The reader is particularly desired to collate all these 
passages ; for the subject is of great importance in respect to the concilia- 
tion of one part of Scripture with another. . 


Norte 1. In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. Mat- 
thiae says (§ 293), that ° expression, in the plural serves to give emphasis to 
general expressions.’ Sota giltate for mother, spouse, etc. ; 3 80 Sauata—xa- 
enva Olvunov, etc. So also, Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus i is called Tit Feog 
modevpata the pupil of Piltheus ; ; Hesiod. Sc. H.312, tgimog ... xdvte & £070. 
The exchange of yo and 7juets, and of corresponding verbs, occurs times 
without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it down as a 
principle, that, ‘in the Greek language, more than in any other (has he. 
studied the Hebrew ?) there is a passing from the plural to the singular, 
and vice versd ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives or defini- 
tives [i. e verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in the singular number, § 2983. 
Hence a verb in the singular is sometimes employed after a Nom. in the 
plural; or a participial noun singular, or a common noun singular, stands 
connected with a plural verb. In like manner the singular of nouns is 
often put where we might expect the plural.” Such being the case in the 
Classics, why should we imagine that the N. Test. writers have departed 
from the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this Kind are 
now and then found among them ? 


Nore. 2. It follows of course, that the rule respecting the agreement of a 
verb, adjective, etc., with a noun in regard to number, is. by no means universal. 
Nouns or pronouns generic, although in the singular, may be construed 
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ad sensum, and therefore take a plural verb, etc.; and vice versd, those plu- 
rals which designate single things, or an enfirety of several parts com- 
bined together, may have a eingular verb, etc. In. the Classics examples 
without number may be found of the constructio ad sensum, where the mean- 
ang (and not the form) of words is principally regarded. See in Kiih- 
ner, § 418. a, b, etc. 


(3) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. | | 


E, g. tay 6, John 17: 2, in reference to the elect; 80 avrol... & wots, 
John 17: 21; 10 xaréyov, 2 Thess. 2: 6, for the masc) see v. 7;: comp. also 
1 Cor. 1: 27, 28. Heb. 7: 7. 1 John 5: 4, et al. So frequently, in classical 
Greek; e. g. to wstgaxior, 10 yuvaixey, ta madixa, ta avIgoniea, etc. for 
youth, women, children, men, etc. 

Nore. Whenever constructio ad sensum takes place, the gender or num- 
ber of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, adjective, etc., ac- 
cords with the real gender or number of the thing or person intended to 
be expressed ; thus 1a nadixa dots xadog. 


$ 96. Nature and meaning of Case.* 


(1) It seems to be now generally agreed among grammarians of the 
higher class, that the germ of the several] cases in Greek, is to be 
found tn the sensible relatwns of space to material objects. Strictly considered, 
the Nom. and Voce. are not cases; but real cases are made by variations 
from these, or at least from the Nominative. In this light case is here 
considered. 


(2) The relations of space to objects are twofold ;. first as in motion, se- 
condly as at rest. The ‘first comprises two particulars, viz. (a) Motion from 
an object. (b) Motion toward, or over an object. The second comprises 
the notion of an object at rest in a certain place. 


(3) The Gen. case, in its first and original meaning seems to.have sprung 
from the idea of motion from an object, and so to answer the question, 
Whence? ‘The Acc. denotes the idea of motion toward or over an object, 
and answers the question, Whither? The Dative originally designated the 
where of an object, i. e. it designated rest or continuance in any place. 


Nore. By subdivisions of one or more. of these, some languages, e. g. 
the Latin, has made more cases than three. But originally these seem to 
comprise the whole ground. The tlree cases may be named, (as they have 
recently been for the purpose of designating their origin), the whence-case 
(Gen.), the where-case (Dat.), and the whither-case (Acc.) 

(4) Transferring the relations just specified from space to time, (a transfer 
very natural and often found in all languages), we have the Gen. marking 





* This subject has recently been discussed in a most ample manner, by Har- 
tung, Ueber Bild. und Bedeutung der Casus, 1831 ; Walner, Bedeut. der sprachl. 
Casus, 1827; K.¥F. Becker, Organismus der Sprachen, etc.; Herling, Syntax 
der Deutschen Sprache; and Kahner, ausfahrl Griech. Gramm. § 503 seq. 
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the time from which any thing, event, etc., is to be dated; the Acc. marking 
the time unto or through which any thing is developed; and the Dat. desig- 
nating the time in which any thing happened. 

(5) Those relations being, in the next place, carried over to causality, 
will of course denote, (a) The Gen., the source from which any thing springs, 
viz. the ground, reason, origin, or author of the same. {b) The Ace. the 
whither of action,i.e. the effect, consequence, etc. of it, or the object on 
which it terminates, (c) The Dat., the delaying or continuance of action on 
or in a thing (the where) and therefore ' the means or intermediate process 
by which any thing is accomlpished. 


(6) The way and manner of any action, etc., may be expressed by either of 
these cases, according to the writer’s design to refer this manner to the 
whence, the where, or the whither, of any action, event, etc. 

(7) Rise of prepositions. It is easy to see that, only the more general pur- 
poses of speech could be well subserved by marking these general relations. 
Something more definite was needed to designate such space-relations, as 
above, below ; within, without ; before, behind ; on this side, on the other side; 
to, from; thereto, therefrom ; ’ forwards, backwards ; over here, over there, etc. 
For distinction’s sake these minuter relations are now named dimension-re- 
lations, in order to separate them from the more general relations of space 
as marked merely by cases. To mark definitely these dimensiqn-relations, 
prepositions were originally introduced. 

- (8) Once introduced, and the convenience of them being so obvious, 
the general power of case retreated and the sway of prepositions advanced. 
At last case came to be employed, more usually, only to designate mere 
causal relations; although even in the latter stages of Greek, many vestiges 
of the ancient usages still remain. 

Norte. Causal relations, as the phrase is now employed, means the rela- 
tion of agency or influence of an internal nature, i. e. such as the springing 
from, or else affecting, any being, object, ete. The Gen. indicates the source 
of influence or causality, and the Acc. the object of it, viz., that which is af- 
fected by it. The Dat. leans to the expression of locality, and indicates 
cause, therefore, only in the secondary sense of end in view, means, instru- 
ment, way and manner, etc. The ‘development ofthe Greek language cor- 
responds with the view given above. Older writers make use of fewer 
prepositions; the later ones employ them much oftener. 


(9) It is easy to see by this account of the general nature of case and of 
the prepositions, that the necessities of a language would of course occasion 
enlargements of some of these principles, or, in other words, occasion it to 
shoot out branches from this trunk and main limbs. Accordingly we shall 
see, in the particular syntax of the Gen. Dat. and Acc., that there are diver- 
gencies from the leading principles, which at times it is difficult for us to 
trace; but, in the main, all moves on in conformity with these general 
views. 


GENERAL Remarks. The idiom of the Greek differs widely, in some re- 
spects, from that of the English, in the use of verbs and cases connected, 
To a very great extent the Greek employs the Gen. after verbs, adjectives, 
and participles; but as thus employed it was not by them regarded as a 


\ 
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passive subject of influence or action, but as an active agent, causing or giv- 
ing occasion, in one sense or another, to the action, influence, etc., desig- 
nated by the verb, adjective, etc., connected with it. Hence verbs, etc. 
thus employed before the Gen., are to be regarded, so far as Greek usage 
in this particular instance is concerned, as intransitive, or reflexive, or passive. 
This accounts for the frequency with which the middle voice is employed 
before the Genitive. When influence is exerted which merely passes over 
to some object, this object is designated by the Acc. case and not by the 
Genitive, i.e. the Acc. points out the object on which the action or influ- 
ence terminates, (the whither-case). In English we have little, comparative- 
ly, to correspond with some part of the Greek usage of the Genitive af- 
ter verbs ; (e. & the Greeks would say: anolavey tv06, Siyyavety TLYOS, 
axovely t1¥06, égay tvOS, etc., Which we must translate, fo enjoy any thing, 
to touch any thing, to hear any thing, to love any one, etc. Which is the 
more philosophical ? Doubtless the Greek; for enjoying, touching, hearing 
and loving, are matters of our own experience, and do not directly affect the 
objects which occasion these internal sensations. These views, moreover, 
are fundamental as distinguishing the nature of the Gen. and Acc. cases. 
The former is active, i.e. according to the Greek method of conception ; 
the latter denotes the passive subject of influence. That the Greeks often 
used the Dat. and also the Acc. after the same verb which at times takes a 
Gen., is no objection to this view ; for different nouns have different mean- 
ings, and therefore imply different relations ; and besides this, the effort to 
attain variety of expression would give rise to many such interchanges as 
these. It does not follow, when I say: He tasted of honey, and he tasted 
honey, that there is no difference in the mode of expression minutely con- 
sidered, although the general idea may be and is the same. The Greeks 
could say: égay tivog or tiva, and we can suy, in a like way: to be an love 
wih any one, or to love any one. Yet the expressions are not in all re- © 
spects exactly equivalent. 


§ 97. Nominative and Vocative. 


(1) Tue nom. case usually constitutes the subject of a sen- 
tence, 1. e. of some verb expressed or implied.. But, 

2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. inde- 
pendently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. Test. 
and in classic writers. 


E. g 0 Mwicijs ovtog .. . ovx ofSaper ti x. +. A, Acts 7: 40; 5 vixciy, mo8- 
now autor x. t 4, Rev. 3: 12, Also Luke 13: 4. 1 John 2: Q7. Matt. 10: 32. 
12: 36. Mark 9: 20, et al. See Matth. § 311. 


(3) The Nom. form ‘is often used as a Vocative, both in the 
N. Test. and elsewhere. 

E. g. 7) ois, éysigov, Luke 8: 54. Mark 9: 25. Matt. 27: 29. Mark 10: 
47, et saepe al. Matth. § 312, 

(4) The Nom. stands in Greek after, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute a copula in a sentence, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 


‘ 
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Nore 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known leading 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, which last may 
be either a verb, or an adjective, noun, etc., with the copula or verb of ex- 
istence. Most verbs of course serve the double purpose of cepula and predi- 
cate, i. e. they not only assert, but assert some particular quality, action, 
state, etc. But there is a considerable class of verbs, which usually serve 
merely as the copula of a sentence, and do not contain in themselves any 
completed declaration of attribute, action, state, etc. All these usually take 
the Nom. case after them. Such verbs are not only eid, v indore, yivomat, 
but also, pum, xUQEO), xohiouat, pure, énixaheopat, moooayogevopat, ovouc— 
Count, déyouat, @xOVO), aigéouat, anudsixyvunt, ZELpotovéopat, xplvouat, Joxecs, 
palyouct, Eoxa, vouitouas, inphapBavopat, xpivopat, Sndoomat, pévor, xaFlio— 
tut,and others. It must not be supposed that all these verbs in all their 
voices, etc., take a Nom. after them; nor in all the meanings which they 
bear; but in those cases in which they serve as a copula only, they take the 
Nom. after them; e.g. éyo dius Seog’ peveits us, 0 Siducxados, John 13: 13; 
Aéyetar, 6 aytvtoc, Rev. 8:11; gilog... xoopou éyIeug tov Peov xadiora- 
to, James 4: 4, et sic. al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1. Matth. § 307. 

Note 2 Whena name ig given in connection with 6 ovopa, it may be 
done i in three ways; €.g. 10 Svoue atic, Magee’ or 7 ovopa, Magcorp or 
Ovyopats Magiau. Inthe last Case, the proper name stands in apposition with 
some preceding noun, and 6 ovopar: is the Dat. of circumstance, as xatov- 
tay Ovopats Ivdlo, Acts 27: - Luke 1: 5. ‘Avda ovopats Avariay, Acts 
9: 12. 

>. When an epexegetical clause is added to a preceding clause which con- 
tains an oblique case, the clause added sometimes begins with a Nom., as if 
it were a part of a new sentence, instead of adopting the oblique ‘form 
merely for the sake of apposition. 

E. g. Il. % 395, Suyarne ueyalsrogos Hetlosvos, "Herlay os tvacey x. t. A, 
Ih. x. 437, tou 38 xalliotous innovs Woy 788 pusyictovs: deuxotegor Zrovos, 
Seay 3 avéwouy opoins. ‘Plato, Soph. p. 266, rlInps Sve Ozh MONTAG 
eid Feia psy une av dgani vq xOTO Sategor tpnpa. Ib, p. 218. 
té O7ta ngootasaiued ay sUyPucTOY Mey xol OUxQOY...; Oloy GomadLEVTYS, 
%% 4. See copious citations of the like kind, in Bernhardy. Synt. p- 68 seq. 
Such a construction often occurs in the Apoc., and has been sometimes put 
to the account of solecism. With how much reason, the reader may now 
judge. See Rev. 1: 5. 


(6) Tue vocative is used either with or without the a. 


E. g. Matt. 15: 28, © yuivac! Acts 21: 20, adslgs, and saepe al. . So in 
the classics; Matth. § 312. 4. 


‘ 


GENITIVE. 


\ 


§ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 


(1) The fundamental idea of this case has already been shown 
(in § 96) ; it is the whence-case. This general idea may be ap- 
21 
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plied to space, time, and finally to causality or originating source 
in its most extensive sense. It is with the latter that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. 


Nore 1. The name Genitive (i. e. gignit) shows well the true nature of this 
case. In some sense, direct or indirect, real or supposed, does this case, in 
nearly all its developments, correspond with this name. 

Note 2. The primary uses of the Gen., in relation to space and time, have 
for the most part yielded to the interposition of prepositions, such as a70, 
éx, etc.; while the secondary uses, such as causality, source, occasion, etc., are 
widely diffused. Yet after verbs signifying separation or diviston, we shall 
see, in the sequel, that enough of usage remains to indicate clearly the -pri- 
mary space-relations of the Genitive. - 

(2) The Gen. and Acc. are, in their very nature, the opposite 
of each other as to meaning. The Gen. indicates the source of 
any thing, i. e. that from which influence, quality, attribute, ac- 
tion, etc., proceeds, and implies that this influence, etc., termi- 
nates elsewhere, 1. e. out of itself; the Acc. marks the object on 
or in which the influence, action, etc. terminates. In its nature 
the Gen. implies some active influence, it is causal in some sense 
or other; the Acc., on the .contrary, designates an object that 
passively receives such influence. Oe 


Nore. Hence so many Genitives are used with verbs designating some 
affection of the mind, such as love, hatred, remembering, forgetting, etc.; for 
these, and all such verbs, must in their true nature be intransitive, since 
what the mind itself experiences does not affect éxternal objects. 


§$ 99. The Genitive after. Nouns. 


I separate this case from that of verbs, adjectives, etc., because the importafice 
of it deserves special and separate notice. The frequency of it, moreover, is so 
great, that a good acquaintance with it becomes indispensable to the interpreter. 


| (1) The general idea of the Gen. after nouns, or words equiva- 
lent to nouns, is that of source. In other words; it designates 
that on which something else (marked by the preceding noun) 


depends, or by which it is modified in respect to its nature, con- 
dition, attributes, etc. 


These modifications, in all of which the Gen. expresses some source of 
influence, control, quality, condition, etc., are very numerous and diversified, 
and can hardly be reduced to a eomplete and orderly summary. The fol- 


lowing specifications, however, may aid the student in comprehending the 
leading ones: 


(a) The Gen. of possession or property ; as 6 oixog rot Bacilins: 4 zelo 
tou Kugiov. . 


(6) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, eto., (Gen. auctoris); e. g. pofos 
Daou, the fear which God inspires ; 7 xaxia tev wovnody, the veration which 
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wicked men occasion. Most of such expressions are also capable of another - 
sense which is subjective, viz. " ‘the fear which one has of God, the injury 
which one does to evil men,’ ete. But in many cases only one sense is 
admissible, as viog mareOs ayanntoD ° O xaos TOU dévdgov, etc. -So in the 
classics ; xUpOT OE Tavtolwy avéuwy, waves occasioned by various winds; mév- 
Sos Ja:novwr, grief occasioned by the gods. See Matth. § 375. 


(c) The Gen. of object; as magafoh tov onsigortos, the parable respecting 
the sower ; Luke 6: 7, xatnyogloy avtov, accusation against ham + Acts 4: 9, 
svegyeotu avdeanou, Beneficence toward the man; 1 Cor. 1: 18, 6 doyog o 0 tov 
otaveor, doctrine respecting the cross ; Jobn 17: 2, éouctay maons TAEXOS, 
power over all flesh; Rom. 13: 3, ovx.é:at poBog tax u adisy & t0yuy, are not a 
terror in respect to good works ;.see also Matt. 14: 1, axony “Inaov; Luke 6: 
12, 2 Cor. 10: 5. Mark 11: 22, niotir Deod, faith in God, or faith which God 
requires; Rom. 3: 22. Gal. 2: 16, et al. saepe. This is a wide field for the 
interpreter, and it needs much caution and discrimination to trayerse. it 
with good success. . | 

(d) The Gen. of subject; as 097% Seov, the wrath which God feels; 4 aya- — 
7 tov Feo, the love which God feels. This class of cases might possibly be 
ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes i3 somewhat discrepant. 


(e) The Gen. of material ; as stégavos zovooi, ayalpa Aifov, etc. ; not 
common in the N. Test., but very common jn the classics. 


(f) The Gen. of quality ; as Rom. 1: 26, wady atiplec, base passions ; 
Acts 7: 2, 6 Soc. tHS ‘Ookns, the glorious God ; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. Test., in which cases the noun in the Gen. supplies the plzce of 
an adjective. 


(g) The Gen. of place ; as in Matt. 1: 11, 12, pestoxeota Bufvlavos, the 
carrying away to Babylon ; Matt. 10: 5, 680g %9 vow, the way to the Gentiles. 


(kh) The Gen. of time; Jude ver. 6, xgiaty usyadns 7 nuéoac, judgment at the 
great day; Heb. 6: 1, tov tio aoxing tov Xgustou hoyoy, instruction at the be- 
ginning of a Christian course of life. So vuxros, by night ; zeuuavos, during 
the winter ; tv meotépmy étéwy, in former years, with a preceding noun (ygo- 
vos, étc.) implied. 


(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 


E. g. Col. 1: 20, aia tot ctavgoi, blood shed upon the cross ; 2 Cor. 11: 26, 
xivduvor motapey, dangers on the waters or occasioned by the waters ; John 5: 
29, sis avactaciv fwijc, to the resurrection that is’ connected with happiness; 
Mark’ 1; 4, Bomtiope pstavoiad, baptism which obligates to repentance ; Rom. 
7:2, vOUOG tov avdgos, the law which binds to the husband ; Rom, 7: 24, go- 
pa Davatou, the body which occasions death ; Rom. 6: ; 6, cope tis auagtiac, 
the body which leads to sin ;. Luke 11:29, 16 onusiov ’ Ieve, the sign which hap- 
pened to Jonah, (Gen. of similitude) ; Philem. ver. 9, déoucog Xgecto, a priso- 
ner for the sake of Christ; James 2: 5, ot receizot roo xOGHOU, poor in respect 
to the present world; and so in a great variety of other cases. Some of these 
_ examples might be ranked under some of the divisions already named 
above ; but in general, they are not of so direct a nature. 


Nore 1. Such examples as Magia *IaxeBov, ‘Iovdas * IaxenBov, etc., are 
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elliptical ; for either yu»7, ujt7Q, nate, vids, or adeAqes, etc., must be un- 
derstood, according to the nature of the context. Se o ‘JaxaBov, 4 “Alsk- 
avdgou, ob Xiong, etc., vidg, Puyatng, oixeios, etc., being understood. 

Nore 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes connected ; e. g. 
in 2 Cor. 4: 4. Eph. 4: 13, et al. Sometimes the Gen. is separated from 
the noun that governs it; as in Phil.2:10. 1 Tim.3: 6. Heb.8:5. Some- 
times (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs to persons and an- 
other to éhings; as in Acts 5: 32. Phil. 2: 30. 2 Pet. 3:2 Heb. 6: 1. 

Note 3. Whien the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either (a) It 
belongs to several nouns; as Acts3:7. Or, (6) It is emphatic; as in 1 Cor. 
3:9. Acta 13: 23. Heb. 10: 36. Phil. 2: 25, et saepe alibi. 

Nore 4. The so called periphrasis of the Gen. by a noun with éx, zegi, 
a70,.xata, etc., is seldom, if ever,to be regarded as a simple Gen., but as a 
mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade to its 
ineaning. 

Genera Remakkx. All these and the like Genitives may be considered 
_in the simple light of arrrisuTiveEs, i. e. they all attribute to the preceding 
noun some modification which is occasioned by thom, which they designate, or 
of which they are the source or cause. ‘Thus in the case (c), tov onelgortog 
limits and modifies xagafoi7; in the case (e), yevoot modifies oréqavos ; 
and so of the othera. In the case (a), the king has the control or owner- 
. Ship of the house, quasi, it depends on him. In (g), Bafuvidvog modifies 
and distinguishes petorxecia, And thus of the Genitives (in A) designating 
time; e. g. nmégas distinguishes xgiory by a peculiar attribute. The use of 
the Gen. in the way of thus modifying, completing, defining, or qualifying 
the noun which precedes it, and is said to govern it, is of almost unlimited 
extent, and far exceeds the boundaries of the Gen. after verbs. Any sub- 
slaniives, and inost adjectives, may be placed + in the connection now in view, 
whenever a noun in the Gen. may be needed in order to complete or limit and 
define the idea which is to be conveyed. 


$100. Genitive after Verbs. 


(1) The general principles developed in $ 96 respecting the 
nature of the Gen., may for the most part be obviously applied 
to the case now before us. Yet custom has extended the use of 
the Gen. so far, that it is difficult, in some cases, to make the 
application of the theory plain and palpable. A few exceptions, 
however, if they are indeed such, would not set aside general 
principles that are plain. 


(2) The general idea of proceeding from, depending on, 
and as intimately connected with this, the-ground, source, rea- 
son, cause, or occasion, of the action, etc., expressed by a ‘verb, 
is designated by the Gen. Ina ward, wherever the verb needs 
something to define the nature, cause, source, occasion, etc., of 
the action which it expresses, the Genitive may make that ex- 
planation. 
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Nore. From this general view it is easily understood, that whatever 
belongs to any one as attribute, property, duty, power, may take the Geni- 
tive ; for all these things proceed from, or depend on, the agent or thing in 
question. So parts depend on the whole; and the latter, as the source, is 
marked by the Genitive. Even time and place may be considered as attri- 
butes of any particular thing, and accordingly they may take the Genitive. 


(3) The student will more easily obtain a view of the Gen. as 
used after verhs in Greek, if he. compares the- very numerous 
class of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by 
the Genitive. 


- E. g. The verbs dxovw and yevopat (verba senstis) govern the Genitive ; 3 
and in English we often gay: hear of, taste of. Often too we leave out 
the of; and so does the Greek, for axovw and nearly all other verbs which 
govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern other cases, i.e. the Acc., or 
Dat., as may be- necessary. Compare our English, thought of, smell of, eat 
of, take of, give of, partake of, drink of, to be of, to be glad of, to be full of, 
to be emptied of, to complain of, to accuse of, to convince of, to buy of, to sell 
of, to learn of, to rob of; to make of, to require of, to'take hold of, to beg of, 
and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these cases, there is an 
agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; and also in the fact, 
that nearly all these verbs, and most others which govern the Gen., may 
also govern other cases. But when they do, the shade of the idea convey- 
ed is different fram that which the Gen. expresses. 


(4) Conveniently for the learner, may the regimen of the 
Gen. be classified according to the leading idea which belongs 
to the meaning of respective verbs. 


I. Class. Those which have relation to Space ; (whence-Case ). 


(5) Verbs of removing, separating, disjoining, departing ; 
verbs of loosing, refraining, abstaining, and ceasing from; 
those which signify to keep off, to avert, to deliver or free from ; 
also to miss of, to stray from ; to differ from, to deviate; to 
rob of [any thing], to want, 1. e. to come short of [any thing]; 
take the Genitive after them of the thing from which removal, 
separation, etc., is made. ; 


In other words; the source from which these actions commence, or 
which occasions removal, distance, departure, etc., is indicated by the 
Gen., which.thus marks the source or cause of action. Even in our Eng- 
lish idiom the custom is mostly the game, in cases of the like nature; in- 
asmuch as we say: loose from, separate from, keep from or off, rob of, to be 
tn need of, etc. Such cases are so plain, that illustrations are hardly 
needed. A very few may suffice; 6. g. 17/¢ ris an.évat, to depart from the 
country ; Scaqéeger o ay F-goomog Toy Gllwy Lowy, man differs from other ani- 
mals; oAlyou Sei, there is need of a litile, etc. 


Nore 1. As marking the relation of space, dsfsas—ageatepas (yards), on 
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the right, on the left, séems to belong to the same category as the preced- 

ing cases. Usually, however, a preposition (éx) is employed in these cases. 
Nore 2 Nouns, adjectives and adverbs, expressive of the ideas of sepa- 

ration, division, removal, etc., take the Gen. after them in like maner. 


(6) Verbs of beginning or commencing take a Genitive, in 
order to indicate the souree or starting point of action. 


E. g. wodnijg écigysir to begin with a song; tnagxey evegyeolas to com- 
mence with beneficence, etc. 


Il. Relation of the Genitive to time. 


(7) This is more usually marked by prepositions, both in the 
classics, and in the N. Testament. Yet frequently we find the 
Gen. marking time without a preposition. 


E. g. YUXTOS by night, tov qafBatov on the sabbath, dgFgou Budsog very 
early, tev Losnow for the future, zeiwatus in the winter season, diiyou zeovou, 
olla ‘usury, Séxa exer, mgotiguy éxay, etc.; and thus, often. In all 
these cases, it is easy to perceive the analogy between distance as to space 
{No. 5), and distance as to time. Both stand on the same general basis. 


IT. Causal relation of the Genitive. 


(8) This, in the generic sense here designated, is of wide ex- 
tent, and comprises a large portion of the Genitives which are 
put after Verbs. It comprises, (a) The idea of originating. 
(6) Of acquiring, or possessing. (c) Of comprising and com- 
prehending. (d) Of supporting, nourishing, or filling. All of 
these and the like verbs may be regarded as marking or manit- 
Jesting action, in some respect or other, occasioned by the sub- 
jects that are designated by the Genitive. 


(e) In some measure distinct from these is the Genitive of 
reason or ground (indirect cause), which merely calls forth ac- 
tion in an agent; (f) Also the Genitive of mutual relations, in 
which one thing is the occasion or condition of the other. 


Ss (a) GENITIVE OF ORIGIN OR AUTHOR. . Verbs signifying 
to take rise, originate, beget, or produce, take the Genitive. 

E, g. matgas ayadob sius? écdlaw yévesGas* avrov © py éyeo I sprung 
from him, etc. 


(b) Tue GENITIVE oF POSSESSION OR PROPERTY is mostly 
placed after efvas and yiveaOus. . 


The verbs siué and yivoue: are principally employed here, for the obvi- 
ous reason that other verbs designate action, state, etc.. which would be 
inappropriate to the purpose under consideration. As examples: rovr 
totiy “Imavvou, this ie John’s; mwoddiig avolag dati, it belongs to consummate 
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folly; éotiv dixalov ayvdgos, it belongs to a good-man, or a good man must, 
should, may, can, etc., do thus and so. And so of yivoua: which is often 
equivalent, in this connection, to eizé. Very commonly the noun in the 
Gen. has some adjective of quality with it; as in'the last example above. 


(10) (c) GENITIVE oF THAT WHICH COMPRISES OR COMPRE- 
HENDS. When a partitive sense is intended, the whole which 
comprises or comprehends all the parts, is often put in the Geni- 
tive after a variety of verbs. This is called the Genitive parti- 
tive, because it relates to a partitive sense. This includes, 


(1) Verbs to be, to become ; a8 of avenilnnto—ovtor tv yegartégo yi- 
voytat, the blameless—ithese become a part of the more venerable. “They 
think death tay psyiorwy xaxdy sivas to be among, or a part of, the greatest 
evils.” This head might also be ranked under (b). In phrases of this kind, 
éx often stands before the Genitive. 


(2) Zo put, place, reckon, count, consittule one as a part of such or ‘such 

a Class ; 3 as Fc. gus Toy TEMS UEY ERY, put me down as. one of the persuaded ; 
aUIOY agromics tor pidtatow réxvor, he will count him as one of the most 
beloved children. 


(3) Verbs signifying to participate, share, communicate, possess in com- 
mon; ©. g. UETéxELY Tepdoy to share the honours; xo.vwveiy tig Suvapens to 
participate of the power; tov xgeav Diad:dovac to impart some of the meat. 
Any verbs whatever, even those which are usually construed with the 
Acc., may take a Genitive where a partitive sense is meant to be con- 
veyed as Odys. 0 6, 98, Oxtgjuos xge@v to roast [some] flesh ; Thucyd. Il, 56, 
Tis yas Ersuov they destr oyed [a part of] the country; Plato, Symp. p. 213, 
AoBorra tov tow taking [some] fillets; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 709, partexns 
Eyov téyyng having [something] of the prophetic art, etc. Matth. § 323. See 
Acts 27: 36. Matt. 16: 28. Luke 9: 27. 14: 2, al. 

(4) Verbs which, either in a physical or mental sense, signify to touch, 
come tn contact with, grasp, comprehend, lay hold of ; also verbs of binding 
or connecting together; e. g. antec Pat Tig 718006 ° EhaBex avrov tov node, 
he took him by the feet ; dozeueda t0v Epyov, let us approach the undertak- 
ing; poevav avFanteton, it touches or takes hold of the mind, ete. Mark 
9: 27. Acts3: 7. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 8: 54. 


(5) To acquire, ‘to oblain ; ‘so ruyzarsy yonpatov, to acquire property ; 
layzavey evtuzlac, to have good luck, ett. 


(6) To feel after, reach after, rush towards, strongly desire, long after, 
aim at; mostly, both i in a _Physical and mental sense; e. g. dgéyer Fat tov 
xalov, to desire good ; Oguar tH» Teowy, to rush upon the Trojans ; ; &nw- 
toepea dal tevos, to regard any thing (turn towards it); “Extwe "Asavtos 
axortice, Hector aimed his dart at Ajax. 


(7) To meet, to approach; as avtiay wayne, to meet the contest ; avr Boas- 
gas tagor, to approach the tomb. 

Nore. 1. It is difficult to discern in many of these verbs, their relation 
to a partilive Genitive. The truth is, they are only secondarily and distant- 
ly connected with such a meaning.. E. g. verbs of touching, grasping, etc., 
usually refer of course only to a part of the object touched, grasped, etc. ; 


- 
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then with grasping, etc., is associated the ideas of obtaining, acquiring ; 
mental grasping is desiring strongly; approaching objects, rushing towards 
them, aiming at them, etc., are all indications of a state of mind desirous to 
have contro} of them, etc. Such is the present theory of these Genitives 
among grammarians. It is too subtile for general apprehension ; but, be it 
true or false, the state of facts is not altered by it. 


(11) (d) Genitive or MaTERIaL. This is of wide extent, 
and comprises all those cases, where the Gen. points out the ob- 
ject by or of which any thing is constituted § which fills any 
thing ; isin any way partaken of, or perceived by the senses or 
by the mind ; or which is the subject of discourse, judgment, 
knowledge, and the like. E. g. 


(1) Material for making and forming ; e. g.‘ They pave the way AéFov 
with stone. ‘They make shields zulxov with brass.’ 

(2) The material which fills any thing ; e. g. ‘He fills the cup otvov with 
wine ; ‘The books yéuse tovtwy ta hoyay, are full of these discourses. See 

‘in John 2: 7. Acts 5: 28, al. 

(3) To eat, drink, enjoy, salisfy one’s self; and tropically, to have enjoy- 
ment in, to profit by, to reap advantage from ; j e.g. nivay olvov, to drink 
of wine ; payay cagxos, lit. to eal of meat ; dvacFat t1/¢ piiocogias, to profit 
by philosophy, etc. Matt. 16:1 8. Mark 9: 1. 

(4) Verbs of sense, such as to smell, to hear ; also verbs of mental sense, i. e. 
of perceiving, knowing, supposing, imagining, reflecting, learning, apprehend- 
ing, etc.; e. g. ofery pvgou, to smell of oinlment ; axovs pov, hear me ; yro- 
gousda adlniav, we shall know each other ; par Severs pov, thou apprehend- 
est me ; éyvoa) tov éntévtos, Fam considering what has been said, etc. So in 
Matt. 17: 5, auto’ axovets, Luke 2: 46. John 3: 20, al. snepe. 

(5) Verbs of judging, proving, affirming, and telling ; ; as ovres xpivers ev- 
dapovias, dost thou so judge of good Sartune 2 tov nareos ri pigs; that dost 
thou affirm of the father 2 sie pou tov viop, tell me of the son ; “There i is no 
time tov Aéyery tovtwr to speak of these matters.’ 

(6) Verbs signifying to praise, blame ; a8 uéucpetat tot viov. avtod, he blames 
his son; énatved tovto Swxgarou, he praises this quality of Socrates. In most 
cases, however, the Acc. of that which i is praised, ete., is also connected 


with such Genitives. 


(12) (e) Gen. oF GROUND oR REASON, i. e. that which occa- 
sions or calls forth action, etc. This, (as is intimated $100. 8. e), 
is somewhat different from the preceding Genitives, inasmuch 
as here the thing designated by the Genitive is considered as ra- 
ther the oecaston of action, than as the direct and efficient cause. 


This distinction, however, is too subtile to be easily perceived and made out in 
many cases. But in others it is sufficiently plain, The real fads in regard to 
the construction itself are unaffected by this. 


(1) Here belong verbs signifying any affection of the. mind ; e. g. such as 
to desire, long after; care for, look after; to be pained for, Mourn over, 


” 
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compassionate ; to be angry or displeased, to envy ; to admire, wonder at ; 
to remember, forget, be cognisant of or ignorant of, to be expert or inexpert ; 
to possess capacity, ability, or aptitude. _ 

In all these, the objects that follow in the Gen. are regarded as the ex- 
citing cause of the state of mind which the verb designates, or as the 
source from which knowledge, experience, etc., spring, or the occasion of 
them, etc. Such examples, however, as being ignorant of, or tnexpert, 
(which are mostly made by adjectives and participles), are more easily 
solved by the Gen. which designates relutton, viz. in respect to, etc. 


E. _&. énvdupss Tov xahou ° Mev Toy moray, he longs after drinks ; pgorti- 
Cer tS agetns: alyeiy TUyNS Tovngas ° oixrsign tov naSoug, I pity the suf- 
Sering j ; zohovadas tov avdgos, to be angry at the man; pPovet tev tho co— 
pias (with Dat. of person) ; Sarpato os This copias (Ace. of _Person); pey- 
whoxery tou n ateos* énthaySaves tol ptovou’ éniatapsvos tig tEyvig* avs— 
MOTTE ULWY 7g Teyv7s, ignorant of the art; and so with other adjectives and 
participles denoting fitness etc. In the N. Test., prnpovevste ti¢ 7/vraLKos 
Asst, Luke 17: 32. Acts 11:16. 2 Pet. 3: 2, al; énuladéiotan rov sgyov 
ipo, Heb. 6: 10; ov... ayyshoy énlopBaveren, Heb. 2: 16 (figuratively 
interpreted) ; 47) tay Bosiy pele; 1 Cor. 9:9, Acts 18: 17; al.; xalov &9- 
you éxvPuuei, 1 Tim. 3:15 énioxongs Ogeyetat, 1 Tim. 3:1. Heb. 11: 16. 


(2) Verbs signifying retribution, revenge, complaint, accusalion, condemna- 
tion; e. g. tloacSab tive xaxotytog (Acc. of person); édiwtay tugarvidos: 
Jodger Sal TLva MAAVOUOY, to enter complaint against any one because of 
Offences ; dixafovtas ayaguotiac, they condemn ingratitude, etc. 


Nore ]. In the classics, verbs’ signifying to eat, drink, or make an offer- 
ing or a itbation, i in honour of a god, put the name of the divinity in the Gen., 
as dnéicoy ayadou Saluovos, make a libation in honour of the good demon. 


Nore 2. When the Inf. mode, connected with a clause, expresses a cause 
or ground like the cases above, the Gen. of it with tov is the usual con- 
struction. 

(3) Several intransitive verbs, (particularly yey, jxs1y, and sivas), joined 
with such adverbs as modify their meaning so that it expresses state, con- 
dition, etc., take the Gen. as indicating that to which this state, condition, 
etc., has respect. 

The adverbs are usually ev, xadise petotec, 06, 16096 Oma, qh Onn, outa, 
woe, or woavtas; e. g. wg toda elyoy as they were able in respect to thetr 

Jee, i. e. as fast as they could run; ev eqewy goevaiv, to be sound in respect 
to understanding ; Eurip. El. nag ayevos qxoper ; ; how do we come off as to 
the contest? Kalos xettas tov jAlov, it lies well in respect to the sun ; Matth. 
§§ 337, 338. This is a construction deserving of particular attention, as it 
seems to develope prominently the nature of the Genitive. 


(12) (f) Tue.Genirive or moTuAL RELATION. By this is 
meant, that Gen. which expresses the idea of a state or condition 
which is mutually relative and dependent. Thus to be master 
implies a correlative, viz. to be servant; to surpass or exceed 


implies something surpassed or exceeded, etc. 
22 
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Under this generic head are ranged many verbs which imply relative 
and mutual action or condition; also verbs, nouns, etc., indicating com- 
parison, superiority, diversity, etc.; and finally the so called Gen. of price 
or value, is also ranged under the same category; e. g. 


(1) Verbs signifying fo command, govern, lead, guide, and the like; and 
of course verbs signifying to be subject, to be overcome, to be infertor ; as 
Gvdcoe Aiyintou’ aye toLTar’ IrragIut tar éntPvpiwv, to be overcome 
by lusts ; xgececove yixeipsvos, overcome by superiors., So in the N. Test. ; 
e. g- Rom. 14: 9. 2 Cor. 11: 24.1 Tim. 2:12. James 2: 6. Acts 18: 12, etc. 


(2) Verbs signifying fo have the preference, to exceed, to be preeminent, to 
excel, etc.; ©. g. agioteter tay GAlay’ Tovto tnepPadde tov xaxoU’ Unspeyer 
tay twoddey, he stands preeminent among the many, etc. 

(3) Verbs indicating diversity, distinction, unlikeness, etc.; e. g. Seapsget 
&ikog GAiov, one differs from another. Moreover, the comparative degree of 
adjectives, or any of its equivalents, more ustially stands before Gentlives of 
comparison ; see Syntax on comparative degree. 

(4) The Genitive of price or value is preceded by verbs signifying to 
buy, sell, exchange, estimate, value, prize, etc.; e. g. Matt. 10: 20, aocaglov 
nokeirat, it is sold for a farthing ; Matt. 26:9, mgadijvat nollov, be sold 
Sor much. 1 Cor. 6: 20. Rev. 6:6. So nogov ay. ngiao; for how much 
could you purchase tt? temaodoat noklov, highly to prize; novicdar nol- 
dot, highly to esteem or lo value much; wuyiig av adiagaiuny, I would ex- 
change my lsfe [for it]. 


Nore. In these last cases, the purchase, estimation, etc., of objects, is 
brought about by the worth, price, value, etc.; so that a mutual relation is 
assumed. Such is the recent solution of grammarians. To me it seems 
more simple and easy to say, that a thing is bought, sold, etc., on account 
of the price; and that it is prized, valued, etc., in regard to, or for the sake 
of, the consideration designated by the Genitive. 


Grnrrat Remarks. (1) In nearly all the cases, under this head, where a 
verb takes the Genitive after it, as noted in the examples above brought to view, 
snother and different construction is often found, viz. that with a preposition be- 
fore the Genitive, which marks more precisely and emphatically the relation in- 
tended. Earlier writers are more sparing of the prepositions ; later ones, and 
with them the N. Test. writers, abound more in the use of them. _ 

(2) A gre proportion of the verbs governing the Gen. may also govern the 
Acc. or Dative, pro re natd; but then the mode of expression, and the shade 
of meaning also, is in the latter case somewhat different. The Gen. indicates 
that which, in some sense or other, is the cause, ground, reason, or motive, of 
action, and nor that which is the passive recipient of action or influence. The 
Acc. is the appropriate case to designate the latter. When the Gen. stands after 
a verb, the indication is, that the subject of the verb is the object of the action, 
influence, etc., designated by the Genitive; and so the Genitive in fact requires 
verbs to be used in a really zntransitive or passive sense. 

(3) In many of the cases where a Genitive of the thing follows a verb, it is ac- 
companied by an Acc. or Dat. of the person affected by the action of the verb; 
e. g. Davudtw os ris oopiag: tydw os tod mhovrov: gbovm oot t76 Copies: pélse 
feot oov, etc. Such cases afford no serious difficulty ; but they can be learned, in 
their full extent, only by practice. 

(4) Such Genitives as designate the way and manner of any thing, are gene- 
rally attended with prepositions; and when this is not the case, they may for the 
most part be solved by some of the preceding principles. The causal Genitive, 
im @ nearer or more remote sense, is of great extent. The Genitive which im- 
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plies connection or relation, and so some sort of dependence, in ane sense or 
another, and where we may supply before it, in respect to, in regard to, is almost 
of equal extent. 


§ 101. Genitive after partitives, adjectives, and participles. 


(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very ‘nature (viz. as 
designating a part or portion of ), may take the Gen. after them, 
in order to indicate the whole to which they stand related. 


E. g. (a) “O wey... 6 dé; as ta peév rey Ovtow,..ta 08 ta” rte. 
(b) Demonstratives, as ovt0¢, etc; a8 tovto avayxns. (c) Participles, which 
(with the article) denote a particular class of men; as 03 xarapuy ovtes av 
tov. (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, ete., as olsyol, woldol, 
aleiaton, ob xonorol, etc.; as Gliyos av pire, of yonotol ta” arPvonwy, 6 
gious TOU Zoovon, etc. And so even in the singular number of the adjec- 
tives; a8 tulaiva nagdevov. (e) Interrogatives; as tig Sealy; (/) Names 
of towns belonging to a country; a8 BySisés r7¢ Iovduias. (g) Adverbs 
of place ; ds addods yaing, in another part of the country ; Ov yc; in what 
part of the toorld? (h): Adverbs of time; as owé tij¢ qucgas, in the evening; 
anvixe to Huseas; at what time of the” day ? (t) Superlatives, (which of 
course indicate a part only); as éySiotos Baciléwy. Also, of course, such 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., as have a superlative meaning; e. g. Eoyos, Fto- 
Xa, ete. 


(2) Adjectives, (including participial adjectives), which con- 
vey a meaning like that of the several classes of verbs mentioned 
in § 100, may take the Genitive after them. E. g. 


Adjectives and participials signifying division, separation, distinction, 
difference, likeness, or unlikeness, privatton (many with @ privative); agree- 
ment or disagreement, participation, conjunction, union, community, connec- 
nection, proximity ; plenty or fulness and want or deficiency, superiority or 
inferiority, worth or want of worth; knowledge or ignorance, skul or want of 
skill, experience or inexperience, ability or inability, fitness or unfitness ; those 
which signify any affection of the mind ; also to be fortunate or unfortu- 
nate; in a word, any adjectives holding such a relation to the noun that 
follows, as may be expressed by IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO; take the 
Genitive after them. E. g. aAdotoy émiaraipins, a different thing from know- 
ledge ; ; aviguduos jusouy, unnumbered in respect to days (a. Privative) ; 
Op010g pov, like me; auyyswyg aitou, his relative; pestog otvou' éniotejpew 
TEXHTIC éyxgatns éexiPupiow tohouve tay alyéoy, ete. 


Nore. These cases are so plain and so numerous every where, that 
particular illustration at length js not needed, after all that has been said 
above. Almost all these cases are made plain by supposing the relation 
designated by in respect to, in regard to. Adjectives with a partilive sense 
are frequent, in a great variety of forms; but these are mainly comprised 
under No. 1 above. 


(3) The comparative degree of adjectives takes the Genitive 
after it. 
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Notr. This comes under the head of mutual relation, or of exceeding, 
excelling, etc. Of course all adjectives in the positive state, which imply 8 
comparative meaning, may govern the Genitive case; e.g. Oevtegog ovds- 
voO¢° meguoa Toy Goxovrray. The usual comparative is thus: 0 vig pel- 
{er éoti tov natgos; but frequently the same idea is conveyed by fj 7 (than), 
and then the same case stands after % 7 as before it, e. g. 6 matye peifoy 
7 0 vios. 


(4) Participials, inasmuch as they retain the nature of the 
verbs from which they are derived, may take the Gen. whenever 
it sustains the appropriate relation to them. 


E. g. polvixos . . - TETONUEY AL, made of palm-wood, Xen. Cyrop. V. 7. 22; 
sinysis Duyareos THiS euiis, smitten of my own daughter, Eurip. Orest. 491. 
So énicrapsvos 176 cogias, etc. 


§ 102. Genitive after Adverbs. 


(1) Adverbs are so obviously of the nature of adjectives, that 
we might naturally expect the Genitive to follow them, in cases 
hike those where it follows adjectives. Such is the fact ; 


E. g. in respect to adverbs of separation, | division, such as aysv, yale, 
diya, nlyy, etc.; of connection, such as &ij¢, Oma Fer, petatu, etc.; of direc- 
tion, aim, shu, pexgs, etc.; of nearness, proximity, such as vctvtioy, nAn- 
oor, E76, | éveimvoy, etc. ; signifying affection of the mind, such as oijor O1- 
ayuar’ psd tov &ydp6s, etc., (although these last may perhaps be called 
interjections); and so of many others. 


Note. Hermann proposed that all such adverbs as govern cases should 
be called prepositions, when they are found in.such a connection; but 
many of them will scarcely come within the strict definition of prepositions. 


§ 103. Accusative after Verbs. 


I place this case next after the Gen. because it is of a nature directly op- 
posite, and therefore may be the better understood by being brought into 
eontrast. The sequel will show what is bere meant. 


(1) The Acc. case marks the end or object on which the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb terminates. It is always to be. view- 
ed as recipient, and not as agent. 


On the other hand; the Genitive marks a cause, an influence, an agent, by 
which the subject of the verb is affected. - Transitive, in the proper sense, no 
verb governing the Gen. can be, as represented by the Greek language, 
for the subject of the verb is the recipient of action, influence, etc. ; transi- 
tive a verb must be, as employed by the Greeks, when it governs an Acc. 
although in its nature, and in other connections it may be intransitive ; e. g. 
in yocor voasiv, lit. to be sick a sickness, the verb vogeiv, although in itself 
plainly intransitive, still designates that efficiency in this case which makes 
or occasions yogoy. And so of many other verbs. 
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Note. The Acc. before the Inf. which often marks the proper agent of 
the Inf, does not come under the present category. 


(A) Space relations of the Accusative. 


(2) The original meaning of the Acc. case, (the whither in re- 
spect to space), has been but partially retained in later usage, in- 
asmuch as prepositions are now more usually employed. Still, 
enough of the ancient usage remains, viz. the designation of space- 
relations, to exhibit clearly the idiom of the Greek. Verbs of 
motion, coming, going, etc., precede this Acc. 


E. g. &Bay véas, they went to the ships; xoty podsiy, to go to the city, (quasi 
to go ship-wards, city-wards) ; ixcdped a Someta, let us go home; Enievos mvg- 
yous, he sailed to the towers, et sic al. In N. Test. Acts 27:2, nisiv tots 
xate ty Aoloy tomovs, to sail to the places lying along the Asian region. 

Note. The simple limit of time, éo which any thing may extend, is not 
usually designated by the Acc. except it be with prepositions. The ad- 
verbial 10 tédog, to tedevtatoy, etc., is however of such a nature. But the 


idea of time as a space passed over, is often put in the Acc., as we shall see 
in the sequel. 


(B) Causal Relations of the Accusative. 


(3) Such is the general designation of those relations in which 
the Acc. marks the result of any agency or influence, or the ob- 
jects on which these are exerted. ‘This extensive category may 
be considered under two heads; (I.) The Acc. of that which is 
actually produced or caused by the action designated through 
the verb. (II.) That which is in any way affected or modified 
by it, or is supposed to be so affected or modified. 

(4) I. Propucep or causep. Here the Greeks use an almost 
unlimited license. What some incautious writers have called 
Hebraism, in the N. Test., viz. the case where a verb is followed 
by its correlate noun, or by an equivalent,: is far more frequent 
even in the best Greek writers than in the Hebrew. 


-E. g. Bovdny Bovievew—apogtaver dpagtiay—noat £lg MQUTTELY—aOYELY 
aoxnyv—douvdelag Jovdevecw—nolsuoy moleusiv—yoooy voosiv—uroluvay ps- 
giuvov—and so often and every where. In the N. Test., Luke 2: 8, pv- 
Aaccovtas pukaxac—B: 5, OREO aL TOY oncgor—John 7: 24,... glow xgi- 
yete—l Tim. 1:18. 6: 12. Mark 4: 41. Rev. 17: 6, et sic al. 


Norte 1. The same idiom appears in cases where an equivalent for the 
correlative noun is employed in its stead ; e. g. éxoinoato Unvor—éxesos 
povoy, lit. he cut a slaughter ; xalsiy ovouo, etc. 

Nore 2, It matters not here, whether the verb is in itself transitive or 


intransitive ; for the latter class of verbs are even the most frequently em- 
ployed in such. phraseology. 


(5) Kindred to this is the use of the verb and Acc., where the 
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action does not properly pass to the Acc., but this case is em- 
ployed to designate the result of the action. Properly such cases 
involve a kind of constructio pregnans. 


E. g. vtxdy woyny, to win a battle (as we express it); 5 vind» youuaytac, to win 
a naval action. So Svay ebayyélia—ysvéPLia—yauous, to make a sacrifice on 
account of good news—birth-days—weddings, etc.; néuneey Eogtny, to make a 
procession on account of a feast. 

Nore 1. With some variations, but still as marking effects or conse- 
quences, we have such constructions as Géesy vdag—Agea myveiv, to breathe 
Mars—nvg nviiv—Blsney” 4oea—xvuveoy levoowy, looking grim—odvguata 
yonusyat, to weep lamentations, etc. A very wide range is taken by poets 
and orators in the use of such expressions. 

Nore 2. Even the Acc. to mark an end designed or intended, may some- 
times be found ; e. g. édSeiy ayyshiny, to’ come for the sake of delivering a 


message ; Sixartiiouoy ovvayayovtss, assembling in order to constitute a tribu- 
nal, Herod. 6: 85. 


(6) Acc. oF OBJECT WROUGHT UPON OR AFFECTED. This has_ 
an almost boundless extent, and belongs of course to all nouns fol- 
lowing purely transitive verbs. But the Greek language goes far 
beyond the English idiom in respect to the Acc., employing it af- 
ter a multitude of verbs, where we employ prepositions, adverbs, 
etc., to mark relations. Only such peculiarities need to be here 
noticed, inasmuch as the other cases are too plain and frequent 
to need illustration. 


Note 1. In such cases as to profit, injure, reproach, sadden, heal, buffet, 
worship, persuade, and many others, our English idiom, like the Greek, takes 


the Acc. But i in verbs like stosBely, aoepeiy, Aoyay (instdiart), Sogupogsiv, 
énitoonstay, evegyetsiy, ROLKOUOY ELP, dnodidydoxey, anogevyey, Faget, 
hav Savay, ptavey, apapeiad an, otsgeiv, évdvewv, éxOvecv, and many others 
of a similar character, where the Greeks employ the simple Acc., we are 
obliged to use prepositions and adverbs. Yet most of these verbs admit 
of constructions after them like ours; and they sometimes govern other 
cases besides the Accusative. 


Nore 2. In order to show to what almost boundless limits such a loose 
usage of the Acc. was extended by the Greeks, take the following samples; 
e. g. verbs of feasting, offering, dancing, etc., in honor of any one, take the 
Acc. in order to designate the individual ; e. g. ®oiBor xogevuy, lit. chotring 
Apollo, i.e. celebrating Apollo by choirs ; llcoste ..."Agtepsiv, dance in 
honor r of Diana. So the Acc. marks the godhead by ‘which one swears ; 
€. g. Ouvups” Apteutyv—yy Dla—ua Jia, etc. See James 5:12 © 

Note 3. Verbs expressive of feeling and affection often put the object to- 
ward which these are directed in the Acc., thus seeming to mark it as influ- 
enced by the action of the verb; e.g. alysiv avrdy, to grieve for him (as we 
must say); and so with alayivec Sax, aidssiaFat, yoiosy, SauBev, dhesiv, éx— 
nAnttscFot, and the like, as aicytvope: avroy, I am ashamed of him, etc. 
Such verbs, however, more frequently and appropriately take the Genitive ; 
although many of this nature, even in the N. Test. take the Accusative. 


C4 
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(7) On like grounds with the above usage stands the following 
viz. after verbs of motion we often find the Acc. of the thing on 
or over which the motion takes place. 


E. g. Batvery odor—Eone od0»—orslyss mUgyor—polel yepueay, he pass- 
es the bridge—ayeiy odovs to conduct over the reads—niéwy tnv Sadacoay, etc. 
Often, however, our English idiom accords with the Greek here. In 
Greek poetry, verbs of a class opposite to this, viz. verbs of rest, sometimes 
take the Acc.; e. g. xadivoy tpinoda—oehua asuvoy Hua, I sit [on] a vene- 
rable throne, etc. 


(8) So time passed through or occupied takes the Acc. ; 
specially after verbs designating motion or rest. 


E. g. xelusdo duo yuxtag, we slay two nights ; -EBn totic jusgac—yeyapn- 
pévn évvatny nuéoar, married nine days ago, etc. 


(9) Measure both of distance and weight is put in the Acc., 
after the verbs which naturally precede them. 


E: g. énogetsato Sto otadiovs, he went two stadia; Svvatas inta pvéas, 
tt amounts or 13 equivalent to seven pounds, etc. 


(10) Tue Acc. or spectat uimiration. This follows mtran- 
sitive verbs and adjectives, in order to mark the object towards 
which action, influence, or attribute is directed. 


E. g. xapvey tovs optalyots—tyavey tac porvac—adyeir tous m0dac, 
which we express by dtseased as to theeyes, etc. Soin adjectives of a sim- 
ilar nature; e. g. nodacs aoxis—ay aos réyynv-—deivol Bozny, etc. Often- 
‘times, moreover, the like relation is expressed by prepositions ; and often, 
also, by the Dative. 


Nore. Under this 3 category may be ranked such expressions (adverbially 
employed) as stgos, Typos, Badoz, i i.e. as to breadth—height—depth, etc. So 


10 évavtvoy, taAda, Lovnoy, motegoy, olor, nodda, and the like when used ad- 
verbially. 


$ 104. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 


(1) In this regimen the Greek extends far beyond our English 
idiom, and embraces many forms of expression which we can 
scarcely imitate even by periphrasis. E. g. 


(a) Verbs governing correlate nouns, or their equivalents, even when 
these verbs are in their nature intransitive, may take two Accusatives ; e. g. 
pillay peyalny gilei avtdr—pé éygawato taviny thy yeapny—ny tea mt8- 
goevta nooonvda, whom he addressed [with] winged words ; xalsi us tovto 
10 Ovoue, etc. 


(b) Verbs signifying to do or speak good or evil ; to make, choose, appoint, 
nominate ; to regard as, declare, represent as, suppose, deem, consider, acknow- 
ledge ; to say, call, name, blame, praise ; to give, take, receive ; to produce, 
increase, form, teach, bring up, etc., may take two Accusatives, where the 
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one denotes the object affected, and the other the effect produced by the 
action of the verb. 

E. g. mowst avroy ayada . ee xorxc—avtovs MOALG T8 xO wordt Eheye—rou 
glious éxoinge mlovolovs—attov xohet dyaSov—aigeirar QUTOY OTQaTHYOW— 
aitoy vouttes ayaSor—toitoy Tor GF gumor novovet Baciésa—toraita thFe— 
ta. yélota—aitoy nasrdeves cogoy, etc. Here one of the Accusatives ex- 
presses a predicate of the object affected ; and therefore this Acc. is usually 
called the Acc. of predicate. 'This usage is frequent in the N. ‘Fest. ; e. g. 
John 6: 15. Acts 20: 28. Heb. 1: 2. James 5: 10, al. saepe. 

(c) Verbs of asking, beseeching, desiring, seeking after, inquiring for ; 
also of teaching, and remembering, ; ; take a double Acc. 

E. g. autor aixet Ggtoy—attoy éSetale Suyaréga—nolia ddaoxes pe— 
avaurjow Yas xab tove xixdUvovs. 

(d) Verbs signifying to divide or distribute into parts; to rob or plunder ; 
to hide or conceal. 

E. g. téuvee aito HEOn, he cuts tt into parts; anoctsgs ps TyeTY, he robs 
me of honour—avtoy xgvntes nodia, etc ; 

(e) Verbs of counselling, persuading, warning, demanding, compelling to 
any thing, etc., take two Accusatives. | 

E. g. weiSe os taita—pé énageig tavta; Will you excite me [to] these 
deeds ?—tott0 avayxater pe, he forces me [to] this. 


(2) Of a cast somewhat different are another class of verbs, 
where both <Accusatives, which follow, express objects merely 
influenced or affected, the one a person, the other a thing. 


. (a) Verbs signifying to put on or off ; i @ g. g. maida péyay éxdvoag zitave, 
noida pixpoy Augisyyvor tavtoy tov yirave, he took off a coat from the larg- 
er child, and put the same coat upon the small child. 

(6) Even person and space or time are sometimes ranged under this cate- 
gory; ©. g. avayn oe thy odovr—PiLac oguacortes to Ségos, digging roots 
through the summer. 

(c) In a few cases, two Accusatives of ‘things are placed together in such 
a regimen; e. g. Umspsvéyxeiy tag vais tov icDuor, to transport ships over the 
usthmus. 

Nore. What is called by grammearians oyjjua xa choy xa} pégos, (i. e. 
where the whole is named, and then a part is put in apposition as explica- 
tive), belongs to No. J. b above; e. g. avtoy éxalups toils opPalpous— 
xpvwor pe 7000. 


§ 105. Accusative with the Passive Voice. 


(1) The general principle here is, that where verbs govern 
two Accusatives, the one of a person and the other of a thing, 
the Passive retains the latter. 


E. g. dsdaoxes psig nagadoasis, but Pass. nagadcaes, & as £513 ay Inte, 2 
Thess. 2:15. IZAnjttes avroy suv xepadry, but Pass. winyelc thy xepadnjy. 
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Nore. The like construction with the Passive exists in cases where the 
active verbs govern an Acc. and Dat., when the Acc. is retained ; e. g. 
neniotevpas evayyéiior, Gal. 2:7. Sol Cor.9:17. Rom. 3:2. 1 Thess. 
2:4. 1 Tim 1:1. Tit. 1:3. 


Remark. The true solution of most cases of the nature now under con- 
sideration, seems to be, that the so-called passive verb | is in its real nature 


reflexive, i.e. of the Middle voice; e. g. xontoytas 1a pétwra, i. e. they let 
their foreheads be-beaten. So Kiihner, § 565. 


§ 105. Other uses of the Accusative. 


The Acc. is often used adverbially, particularly in respect to 
adjectives, participial adjectives, etc. Often it is used indepen- 
dently of any connection with verbs, when it 1s called the Acc. 
absolute. But these uses are elsewhere explained. See, for ad- 
verbial use, § 84. d. 3; for Acc. absolute,§ 114.4. | 


§ 106. DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 


(1) The Dative is specially named, by recent grammarians, 
the space-case, because it not only designates the where of ob- 
jects, but even in most of its causal meanings it exhibits merely 
the external and more remote relations, and not (like the Gen. 
and Acc.) the internal and immediate ones. 


Nore 1. (a) The Dative is not confined to the simple relation where or 
wherein, although this meaning takes the lead in point of antiquity. When 
it has such a meaning, it is called, in order to distinguish it, the local Da- 

-tive. (b) When the Dative refers to persons, it may designate (in a modi- 
fied sense), the whence, or the whither respecting them. This is its most 
frequent use, and here it is by way of eminence named simply the Dative. 
(c) The Dative, in reference to the whence of things (not of persons), has 
generally an instrumental sense, and is called the instrumental case, or the in- 
strumental Dative. 


Nore 2. The distinction between the relation of the Gen. and Dative to 
the whence, is rather subtile, and in some cases it would be difficult to 
make it palpable. But in general it may be thus stated. The Genitive 
(designating whence, origin, source of influence, ete.) denotes the agency, 
influence, etc., itself as a cause or agent in operation ; while the Dative in 
respect to the whence, source, etc., denotes only the where of ws commence- 
ment, the place in which it begins, the source or the where of its origin, 
and not the agency itself as continuing in action. So in regard to the 
whither as designated by the Acc. and the Dative; the Acc. denotes the 
tendency or momentum or influence itself, as well as the whither or direc- 
tion of it; the Dative designates the whither of the influence merely, i. e. 
it contemplates it merely in relation to its ultimate object, or, in other 
words, in relation to the place or object to which it finally attains. The 
Dative then, in relation to the whence and the whither, marks the where of 
the commencement and the end of motion, influence, etc. 

23 , 
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Remark 1. in many cases it would be difficult to make a plain application of 
these general principles, because usage has made so many branches and minute 
subdivisions of the Dative. Still, the where and the wherein are predominant 

ualities of the Dative, in a more or less palpable form, to a very great extent. 
he whence and the whither, as marked by this tense, are blended in some miea- 
sure with the preceding main relation, 


Remark 2. The tnstrumental Dative is much narrower in Greek than one 
might expect. The Genitive as designating source, cause, occasion, etc., and de- 
signating them in the lively manner of representing them as actual agents, has 
encroached upon what would otherwise be the natural domain of the Dative. 


[A] The Dative of proper locality. 


(2) Not unfrequently, in more ancient usage, is the place 
where put in the Dative. | : 


E. g. aidége vain, dwelling in the air ; ijpevog xogupii * Ohipnoso, sitting 
on the summit of Olympus. In later Greek, prepositions, such as éy, ava, 
seol, éni, etc., are usually employed to mark such relations. 

(3) Kindred to the merely local sense is that of the Dative 
which designates the being with or by, or a community or asso- 
ciation with, any thing. 

E. g. avPgumors ast 6 movngos . . . xaxd¢, among men, etc. 6 Ogntt partis, 
the soothsayer among the Thracians ; og ninde, s0 among the mass; avtoig 
iovtss, going in company with them; avtovs adroty ueladgorg SuepPaops- 
vous, them destroyed together with their houses; and often thus. So 719s 
atgat@—mni1 Fe, he came with an army—with a multitude, etc. 

(4) This original relation of space is transferred to time also, 


and here the Dative designates rather a point of time, than a con- 
tinuance or extension of it. | 


E. g. ‘he came zgity juégg, on the third day ;? ‘he will come 73s yveti, 
this very night’ The Acc. of time differs from this; e. g. ‘they stayed tH 
éniovcay rysoay, through the following day” The Gen.,, ec. g. duayécarto 
tautyg Tij¢ jusgas, would present a still different view, where time is spo- 
ken of asa kind of sustainer of the fight, as having a kind of agency in it 
But sometimes the Dative is loosely employed for duration; e. g. poxg¢ 
zoeovm, Soph. Trach. 599. 


(5) Another branch of this local Dative is, that which desig- 
nates the things that surround one when he acts, or (as we say) 
the circumstances in which he acts. 


E, g. ‘ we sailed to the port avéum xala, accompanied by a fair wind 
‘she bore thee xaxj aicy, with an unlucky omen.’ 


[B] The usual and proper Dative. 

(6) This is employed to designate the direction of any action 
or influence, the where to which it tends, and not (like the Acc.) 
the action or influence as having already reached its destiny and 
affected the object. Here persons are principally concerned. 
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In the words of the older grammarians: “The person (or thing) éo or 
for which any thing is, or is done, demands the Dative.” But the Acc. de- 
notes the. person or thing which any action or influence has already reach- 
ed, and which it has affected. 


(7) This direction may be one that has immediate respect to 
space. 


E. g. he lifted up his hands naot Deois, toward all the gods ; Zapétorg 719, 
he went toward Samos; avaBlénes eit, he looks toward him. In prose, 
prepositions are more commonly employed to designate this relation. 

Nore. Most local adverbs have the Dative form; which is easily ex- 
plained on the above ground. 


(8) The appellation, causa. DaTIivE, given by recent gramma- 
rians, must be understood in a modified sense. It does not ex- 
press, like the local Dative, a mere proximity of space, or a mere 
external relation .of space, but a tendency of action, influence, 
etc., in a certain direction. When this tendency and direction 
merely are noted, a great variety of verbs may take the Dative 
after them. E, g. 


(a) Verbs significant of association, intercourse, communication, imparting, 
participation, etc., in a good or bad sense. 

EL g. Opcdety rit—halety TLVi— poet ey ely tivi—hodogeiodas twl—ngoosv- 
zeotai tye, etc. So with adjectives of the like moaning ; 5 €. g. xOLv0G, TUp- 
ores, cvyyerys, etc. 

Note. This idea of influence directed in a certain way, seems to lie at the 
basis of such regimen as that of verbs of reigning, commanding, etc.. when 
they take (as they sometimes do) the Dative. 

{b) Verbs signifying to meet, appreach, move towards, and sometimes to re- 
treat ; also to contend, strive with, and rival ; often take the Dative. In all these 
cases, the direction of the action is a plain element of the construction. 

E. g. byyives avrg—inavrg aura, he meets him; umelues auta, he ypelds 
fo him; puystas avt@, he contends with him ; asidcs avr, he rivals him in 
song, etc. 

(c) Kindred to these, are the Datives of following, accompanying, serving, 
and obeying. The direction of the movement, service, etc., is marked by 
the Dative. 

E. g. axolovte aitg—siooxovw aitH—diadéystos attg—dovisio avrg. 

(2) Verbs of giving and taking away; of commanding and erhorting ; verbs 
signifying fitness, propriety, or to be becoming ; take the Dative. 


E. g. dog GiBitov aitg—apolgerar BiBiiey avtg—xslever cos—nagaivén 
coi—dst avt@—anpéns avrg, etc. 


(e) Verbs of pleasing and displeasing ; 3 envyng and being angry with ; of 
assenting to or objecting, of praising, and blaming ; ; of helping, injuring, defend- 
ing, and profiting ; govern the Dative. 


E. g. agéexas avtois—pdovet atrq—yodoveas avtois, he ts angry with them ; 
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auveuyes pot, he assents to me ; Bonde avig—aptvey avtge—Avoctelsi avroic, 
he profits them ; Avpaives avroig, he injures them, etc. 

(f) From the two examples last exhibited may be gathered the principle 
which pervades an extensive use of the Dative, viz. that after all words 
which designate action, influence, etc., that will redound to the profit, gain, 
or honour of any one, or to his injury, loss, or disadvantage, the person con- 
cerned is put in the Dative. This is called, Dativus commodt et incommodi. 

E. g. xeatt® tavta cos, I do these things for your advantage ; ovond cor, 
Iam silent for your sake; Séyouos tovro avtois, I take this for their good; 
népsuyé wos dinig cotnolas, the. hope of safety for me has fled; yalenor éotl 
pros, tt is troublesome to me; 80 aiaygor por—évartioy poi—Auan éyéveto pot, 
etc. Verbs, nouns, or adjectives, may take the Dative after them, when 
such a relation is intended to be designated. 

Generac Remark. The causal sense in verbs ranged under a—-f, is to be un- 
derstood mostly as being only indirect and remote ; (immediate and direct cause 
is marked by the Genitive). In nearly all of these ‘classes of verbs the direction 
or tendency of the action, feeling, affection, etc., is manifestly designated by the 
Dative. of course the Dative is nut to be considered at all in the light of an 
Acc., viz.as mercly marking the passive object of influence, action, etc.; for 
verbs governing the Dative, so far as this tense merely is concerned, are not to 
be regarded as transitive. Proper transitive verbs of course require the Accusative ; 


e. g. tavta mois atirois, where tatta is the passive object, and avzoés points out 
the direction, aim, or purpose of the action. 


(9) Darive or possession. This points out a relation of the 


thing possessed to the owner, or the respect in which the thing 
is to be regarded. 

E. g. éoti aitg—atroig nolia sioww—éyéveto aire ovope, etc. 

Norte. The Gen. is more often employed to designate possession than 
the Dative; but its shade of meaning is different from that of the Dative. 
The Gen. designates the possessor as exercising an actwe influence over 
the thing possessed; the Dative indicates the being with the owner and be- 
ing of course under his control. 


(10) Dative signifying IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO. This 
Dative is frequent, and of wide extent. Leading particulars only 
ca be specified. 


(a) It serves to express a limitation of the general idea contained in the 
predicate ; e. g. 1 Cor. 14: 20, “Be not children t1aig ggeciv, in respect to 
understanding, but be ye children 17 xaxia, in respect to malice.” Rom. 4: 
20, dvedvvapady tH mlote, he was strong in regard to faith; so Phil. 2: 7. 
Acts 7: 51. Rev. 4: 3. Heb. 5: 11, and saepe al. 

(b) It often expresses the principle, rule, or guiding influence, according 
to which, or in accordance with which, any thing is done, etc. E. g. Acts 
15: 1, “Except ye be circumcised t@ %9es Mwiosws, in accordance with the 
Mosaic rites.” 2 Pet.2: 21, “The prophecy came not Peljyors avFounwy, 
according to the will of men.” Job 3: 3. 2 Macc. 6: 1. 

(c) A more extensive use still of this Dative is, to designate persons to 
whose consideration, act of comparing, estimation, or judgment, any thing is 
submitted, and by whom a decision, etc., is made. E. g. cok cuppares 
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toto, does this harmonize, in your opinion? w¢ xados pos 0 nate, how 
lovely is the father in my view ; pot ayaDa siat, in my view they are excellent ; 
sol vixncouct, in your judgment they will be victorious. 

(d) Here I would also rank the frequent use of the Dative after words 
expressing likeness or unlikeness, equality or tmequality, agreement or disa- 
greement ; e. g. Eouxe avrg, he is like to him, i. e. in respect to him; ieog av- 
TQ, equal to him, i. e. in regard to him; d:eqogos avr@, different in respect to 
ham ; avpqoves avt@, accordant in regard to ham, etc. 


Note 1. Very often a participle, or a noun with a participle or adjec- 
tive, denotes the state or condition of a person in respect to whom, or in re- 
gard to whom, any thing i is said or done; e. g. Bovloperyy, in regard to him 
who ts willing ; 3 alta élropsvy, am respect to him who 1s hoping. The parti- 
cle we is often prefixed i in such cases, to moderate the tone of the expres- 
sion; e. g. a> mtotevorts, as to one who believes, i. e. who seems to believe. 

Norte 2. There are many other minute shades of meaning in the Da- 
tive, which are not included in these specifications. But these will serve 
to guide the student in most of the cases of this nature which occur. 


[C] Date instrumental. 


(41) The Dative proper and usual, i. e. the Dative of per- 
son, as we have seen (No. 6), stands nearly related to the 
whither (the Acc.) of objects, although, plainly distinguishable 
from it. The instrumental Dative stands related, in a similar 
way, to the Genitive or the whence case ; but it is easily distin- 
guishable from it. 


The Genitive designates active and immediate authorship, influence, etc. ; 
but the instrumental Dative, as the very name imports, only secondary or 
intermediate influence. Instruments must be used by others, and hence 
they are of course but: secondary causes. The space relation, viz. the idea 
of being with, near by, etc., seems to be plain in most of the cases which 
rank under this category ; ‘for it is action, cause, influence, etc., considered 
in their external relations and as instruments, etc., to which this Dative has 
respect. With this view of the subject it is easy to see, that a variety of 
particulars must be comprehended under this category. E. g. 


(12) (a) Grounp orn rEason. The instrumental Dative de- 
signates a ground or reason on which any action or feeling is 
based, or which gives occasion to. it; particularly in cases of 
mental affection. ; 


g. pofy anedFeiv, to depart through fear; “They were broken off tj 
smart through unbelief,” Rom. 11:20. “Ye have obtained mercy 17 ToU- 
tov ancorvig, through the unbelief of those, Rom. 1]: 30. Gal. 6: 12. So ov- 
TOL zalgovaly wot, these erult on your account ; ayavaxtsl to Sava autou, 
he grieves because of his death. 


(13) (6) Tse means aND INSTRUMENT are put in the Dative. 
E. g. oxyntgw élacaoxa, he smote with the scepire; axovtizes aigui, he 
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pierces with a spear ; Sistwpos t6 ina, Iwill pursue with the cavalry; ava- 
tesa autor tH Gopn pov, I will turn him back by my strength; dvaqégeyw 
g~oornce, to excel by virtue of sober consideration, etc. 

Nore. Rarely are persons designated as means or instruments, etc. 


(14) (¢) Tue way anp manner, with which, in which, or af- 
ter which, any thing is done, etc., is designated by the Dative. 


KE. g. 1 Cor. 11: 5, * praying Groxaralvnty ty xspain, with uncovered 
head ? John 21: 8, TeLovagip niOoy, they came in a small boat. 2 Cor. 1: 15. 
Rom. 4:20. ®o:ta0s aiyn, they march in silence ; and 80 dixy, énipedsig, 
Onpovig, Wig, én, Sizy, etc.; used adverbially as indicating manner, etc. 


(15) (d) THE MEASURE, PRICE, AND WORTH, are sometimes put 
in the Dative, as indicating the means by which, or according to 
which, action, etc., is determined. 


E. g. oivifovto yalx@ xaz ordngw, they procured wine by brass and iron; 
Cnproby tava zudioug Ogazpais, to fine any one a thousand drachmas ; peitur 
noAA@—odlyw—aglFum, etc. 

Nore. So also in respect to the object by which any thing is judged, es- 
timated, decided, etc.; as ora Duciperos tots Asyousvorg, judging by the things 
that are said ; ytyvoroxe t0t Aoyous cov, I perceive by thy words ; th of éo- 
ijt eixates, I conjecture by your dress, etc. 


16) (e) THe maTERIAL is sometimes put in the Dative, as in- 
indicative of means. 


E. g. 10 doue zove@ xai cervew ev joxetas, his chariot ts swell ornamented 
with gold and silver. 


General Remarks. 


(a) In nearly all of the cases where the Dative is used after verbe, other 
constructions are occasionally, and some of them often, employed, viz. those 
in which a preposition is interposed i in order to designate the relation ; e. g. 
tytaivery 17 mlote and év tH niotes ; Srapégay tyi and ty ti; Bantitesdas 
_ wate and dy Ware; Aeysuy til and MQ0s tives payerIal tue and mQd¢ Ti 
ya; and so of most of the other verbs. ‘The Greek language affords wide 
scope for variety in the modes of expression. 


(6) Many of the verbs which take a Dative after them do also demand an 
Accusative ; for all verbs really transitive must of coyrse have an Acc. (ex- 
pressed or implied) which they govern; and then in the way of complement, 
or in order to show the direction of any action, influence, etc., they may, and 
often do, take a Dative. Verbs which admit of but one tense, i. e. the Dative, 
must, as there employed, be intransitive ; for the Dative designates not the 
object passively affected by action, influence, ete., but only the direction of 
it, the where to whieh it tends, or the whence (external, local whence) from 
which it commences. A different shade of idea, then, is given by the Da- 
tive, from that which is given by the Gen. or Acc.; although for substance 
the idea may be the same in all three cases.: In this Way & great variety 
of expression begomes practicable and easy. 
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§ 107. The Dative after adjectives, adverbs, and certain classes 
of nouns. 


(1) Adjectives, adverbs, and some nouns, signifying society, 
conjunction, community, participation, intercourse, and the 
like, take the Dative after them. 


| Eg. xOLYOS aitge—cippovos abtols—olupry da addoss Foie, lit. com- 
mingled with other * gods—xowveig autois, in common with them; Eyer 4 pies 
avtay xovaviay adAjiots, their nalure has mutual connection. 


(2) The same classes of words also govern the Dative, when 
they designate proximity, over against, approach, contest, fol- 
lowing, accompanying, and the hike. 


| EL g. lsjovog near, évaytlog over against, éyyvs, néhac, etc., take the Da- 
tive after them. So fgg “Hog Maliad:, Juno had a strife with Minerva. 
So with duadoyos, &7¢, and the like. 


(3) Likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement 
or disagreemént, expressed by the same classes of words, take 
the Dative. 


E. g. opords, opolas, and dpororns—iaog, Tro, and igortne, etc. 


(4) In general, adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, with a sense kin- 
dred to that of verbs which govern the Dative, may take the Da- 
tive after them, whenever the writer chooses to employ this con- 
struction. | 

‘Norte. Many constructions of this nature may be explained, on the ground 
that the Dat. indicates the relation of belonging to, appropriate to, designed 
Sor, having respect to, on account oS; in the view of, ete.; e. g. ragexdhevass 


7) ayandyt—iprot Fap—éuoi autre sive, tn my opinion they are culpable, 
etc. 


(5) The Dative of instrumentality may be put after adjec- 
tives and even nouns. 


E.g. root tayis, sunft by means of his feet ; xivnoig tH copots, motion by 
means of the body; mgagec Sig, deeds done by violence, etc. 


§ 108. CASES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 


The Syntactical consideration of prepositions renders it necessary to pre- 
mise some general remarks respecting this part of speech, in order to aid 
the student in understanding this somewhat diffieult subject. 


(1) We have seen that cases have their origin in the relations 
of space, § 96. Sois it, also, with all the original and proper 
prepositions ; for they primarily relate to modifications of space. 


Nore 1. It is now made sufficiently plain by recent grammarians, that 
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all the original Greek prepositions were at first mere adverbs of place. 
Accordingly Kiihner has shown, in his admirable development of their 
meaning (Gramm. §§ 596—618), that their primary signification accords with 
this view of the subject ; and he has given ua (§ 618) examples from lead- 
ing Greek authors of the use of nearly all the prepositions in the simply 
adverbial sense, besides many preceding illustrations in regard to their le- 
cal sense when joined with nouns. The difference, and the only difference, 
which can now be really made between prepositions and adverbs, is, that the 
former relate to and qualify nouns, while the latter relate to and qualify 
VERBS OF ADJECTIVES. 

Nore 2. Illustration of the relations to space: 7492 é& tig molec, he 
came From the city ; iy sig 17)» olxlay, he went unto the house ; oixet ént 10 
Oost, he dwells on the mountain. 


(2) Prepositions, in themselves, even when they are placed 
before different cases, seem to retain substantially their original 
meaning ; but this is necessarily modified by the cases with which 
they are connected. 


E. g. naga means near by, with ; 30 7198 naga tot Bacthéns, lit. he came 
from the near of the king; 7s aga tov Baoriée, lit. he went into the near 
of the king ; torn xaga to Bacrdzi, lit he stood in the near to the king. 

Nore 1. Of course the meaning of several prepositions is such, that they 
cannot stand before all the cases. Hence it follows, that some are associ- 
ated with the Gen., or Dat., or Acc. only ; some with the Gen. and Acc. ; 
and some with all three cases. 


(3) Prepositions, in their original meaning, do not strictly re- 
late to the simple whence, and whither, and where, for these re- 
lations are expressed by the cases themselves ; but they desig- 
nate what grammarians now name dimenston-relations. 


E. g. they designate such relations as with, near, by, on, in; before, be- 
hind; above, below ; out of, into; to, from; through, around, etc., differing 
from the simple relations which respect motion or rest, and are designated 
by whence, whither, where. These latter relations are shown by the aid of 
the cases merely. Yet in translating the Greek, we cannot exhibit this 
matter in a true light, because our idiom will not express what the Greek 
expresses. 


(4) The relations of space, which prepositions originally de- 
signated, are easily and naturally transferred to time; and finally 
they came to be employed in expressing all the various relations 
of causality, either as to the source, manner, or direction of 
agency, influence, etc. In the progress of time the divisions of 
meaning became so various and nice, that it is difficult, in many 
cases, to trace a relation to the original space-meaning. 


Note 1. In most cases the relation to space is sufficiently plain to an 
attentive reader; e. g. uayeoFas negl tvos, lit. to fight about or around one, 
viz. 60 as to guard and defend him, but secondarily, as we now employ the 
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phrase, fo fight for one, or on his account. The easy transition from rela- 
tions of space to those of time may be illustrated thus: 290 téy nvlay to- 
17, he stood before the gates (space), 790 1719 nesoas aniddey, he went away 
before the day (time); & Tag nodeng antgryt, he fled from the cily (space), 
éx tov TeoLe LOU éyévEto etonvn, immediately after the war came peace (time) ; 
éy tautyn 17 yuge, tn this region (space), éy tovta tH _ Hgore, at this time 
(time), ete. 

Norte 2, The original space-relation, as a basis, may be easily discovered in 
a great variety of phrases which now designate causal relations; e. g. mout- 
teral Tt UNO TLY¥OS—NOLS TLYOS—nage TLrOg—Ex TLVOS—Oia tLv0c, Something is 
done by, with, near, from, through, some one, i.e. by one as agent; with his con- 
currence and aid; by his immediate influence or agency, or as proceeding 
from him, i.e. from him as the real source and author; by him as instru- 
ment or means, etc. All these shades of difference in meaning evidently 
have their bases in the original space-relations of the words in question. 


§ 109. Prepositions before the Genitive only.* 
(1) These are avi, moc, ano, éx (2). 


The relation of a0 and éx to source, (the whence), is obvious. “Avzi and 
%00, as indirectly designating dependence, are employed in like manner with 
the Genitive. 

Nore. Many adverbial words, such as dixny, déuac, yaou, Evexe, Exntt, 
etc., are also constructed with the Gen., as a species of improper preposi- 
tions; see § 102. 1. 


§ 110. Prepositions before the Dative only. 
(1) These are év, ovy (Evv.) 


These obviously accord with the nature of the Dative (the where). So 
the adverbial upa. 


§ 111. Prepositions before the Acc. only. 


(1) These are ava, eis, (é), we (to). 


These plainly relate to the whither, i. e. they indicate a meaning appropri- 
ate to the Acc. case. Ava, up toward, up on, throughout; (in older poets 
sometimes found with the Dative in the sense of on) ;_ tis (és) foward, to, unto, 
into. | 


§ 112. Prepositions before the Gen. and Accusative. 


(1) These are dfa, xara, vnég. 


With the Gen. dia, originally and locally, meant through and therefrom ; 
with the Acc., only through. Kata with Gen., from above downwards ; with © 





* Only the so called original prepositions are here and in the sequel taken into 
consideration. 
aA 
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Acc., towards, from a more elevated object. “Taég with Gen., over away ; 
Acc., over, clear over or thoroughly over, beyond. The derived or secondary 
meanings correspond with these distinctions, in many cases; in some it is 
difficult to distinguish the correspondencies. 


§ 113. Prepositions with the Gen., Dat., and Accusative. 


(1) These are angi, negi, énl, pera, naga, neds, and uno. 


(a) "Augl and megi are scarcely distinguishable in their original meanings. 
With the Gen. around, the surroundings, as dependent on the object which 
they encompass; Dat. around, as the place where, i.e. near to something ; 
the Acc. marks the around of objects to which any thing or person moves, 
advances, tends, etc. (b) Eni with the Gen., on, something as bearing or 
sustaining the action indicated by the verb; Dat. on, as the place of delay, 
rest, stay, etc.; Acc. on as the where of motion, etc., cvaBarsiy éxt Igovor. 
(c) Mera with Gen., with, i.e. communion, participation ; with the Dat., with 
in the sense of resting in the same place ; the Acc. notes the direction of 
action, etc., to the midst or the within of any thing, (d) Haga, moos, the 
first relates more to the external relations, the second to the infernal. With 
Gen., near, next to, so that the Gen. means from or out of the near; Dat., in 
the near, spoken of staying, resting, etc.; Acc. motion, etc., toward the near 
or before the near, etc, (e) ‘ac, with Gen. from under, out of or away from 
the under ; with Dat. under as the place of rest, e. g. imo yijc sivet 3 with Acc., 
motion, etc., foward the under, e. g. igvas tno yatay, lo go under ground. 


GENERAL Remarx. It will readily be seen, that [ have aimed here only at 
giving the uriginal space-relations of the proper prepositions, The time-relations 
and the causai relations, are also given in Winer, Kahner, and others ; but as the 
lexivons now give these meanings,they may well be dispensed with in a grammar, 
Here only so much is given as will serve to lead the student to some proper 
knowledge of the original source and design of the prepositions. For brevity's 
sake. | have omitted exemplification, for the most part, as every good lexicon will 
furnish it. It is plain enough, that the came preposition, when employed before 
different cases, retains substantially the same meaning in itself; but as it is joined 
with different cases. these modify the meaning so that we are, in translating, 
obliged to express the various relations by various phraseology. For example, 
(as before given), 7uou, near to, may be before the Gen., as “ he came mage tut 
Guoeddirc, from near the king ;”’ so, ‘“‘ he went muge tur Bacrata. to the near of the 

ing; and “he stood nuygu tH fuardei, in the near of the king.”’ While the 
preposition in itself remains the same, the relations of the near are altered ky the 
cases themselves with which the preposition is connected. 


Note 1. Prepositions are not only connected with adverbs when the 
latter have the sense of nouns, as sig vi'y, éx tote, etc. but are often con- 
joined or combined in one word, as izoxatw, tnegava, EungooSey, Exna- 
Aa, etc. 


Note 2. ConsTRUCTIO PREGNANS MADE BY SOME PREPOSITIONS. (a) Af- 
ter verbs of motion, frequently the Dative with év, (sometimes with aygi, 
neyl, énl, nos, tno, but not often), follows in the same sense as the Acc. 
with sic. Such constructions involve the idea of resting or abiding in a 
place, as the sequel of going to it; e. g. John 5: 4, ‘an angel xatéSaive ev 
tj x0lvfi,Feq, went down to [and took his station] in the pool; Luke 7: 17, 
‘a report éSijA9sy év oly ti Iovdulg, went into [and spread] in all Judea? 
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So Rom. 5:5. Matt. 10: 16, et al. The same usage is very common in 
the classics; e. g. Thucyd. 4: 42, ev “‘Aungaxig ... atyjsoar, they went [and 
abode] i Amprachia ; Ael. V. Hist. 4: 18, ‘Plato xerzhe ... &v Zixehig, 
came to [and abode] in Sicily,’ and saep. al. ; see Winer’s Gramm. § 54. 4. 
Kiihner, § 621. 4.6. As the direct antithesis of this, (b) Verbs of rest often 
take the Acc. with tc after them, so as to denote the coming to a place, as 
well as staying in it; e. g. Matt. 2: 23, xuqxnaey tig mudiy Naluged, i. e. [he 
came to] and dwelt in the village Nazoreth; John 9: 7, riwae sig 179 xohvp— 
Bn Fear, [go to] and wash in the pool ; Mark 2:1. John 1:18. So in the 
classics; e. g. Aig épuvy sis 000», a lion [came into] and showed himself in 
the path ; Odys. 6. 51, é¢ Dgorovg Eorro, [they mounted] and sat upon 
thrones ; and al. saepe. See Winer and Kiihner, ut supra. In such con- 
structions, brevity and energy of expression are conspicuous. See Rob. 
Lex. under ¢y and ¢t¢. 


Note 3 The same prepositions are occasionally connected in the same 
sentence and with the same nouns, sometimes with different and design- 
edly opposite senses, (e. g. with the Gen. and Acc.); and at other times, 
merely for rhetorical effect, or to designate an idea considered in all and 
every respect; see in Gal. 1: 1, otx an drFoo tay, otdé Oia ay Fouror, allo 
dua I. Xgictov. So in Rom. 3:22 I: 36. Eph. 4: 6, Col. 1: 16, al.; and 
in like manner in the Classics. 


Norte 4. When several nouns in succession follow, before which the 
same preposition is designed to stand, it is repeated in case there is any 
special cause for marked distinction and emphasis ; and omitted more usually 
in other cases. See in Luke 24: 27. 1 Thess. 1:5. Luke 13: 29. Phil. 
1: 7. Rom. 4:10. John 4: 23. Luke 21: 26. Acts 15: 22 16: 2, et al. 
saepe. So in the classics; Kiihner, § 625. 


Nore 5. The simple adverbial use of the primitive prepositions is unu- 
sual in the N. Test.; 2 Cor. 11: 23, uaég ¢yo, 1 am more, is an example. 
In the classics, peta J¢, but afterwards, ngos dé, and besides, and the like, are 
frequent. But the use of prepositions with appropriate nouns, to supply 
the place of adverbs and adjectives, 1 is almost too common to need exem- 
plification ; e. g. 5¢ Unoporys, patiently ; Se agoodtync, imprudently ; tig To 
movtehic, perfectly ; és adixov, unjustly; év adndsig, truly; én élaidt, as- 
sured; éy tayet, shortly. 


§ 114. Regimen by Verbs compounded with prepositions. 


(1) Compound verbs may be divided into two classes; (1) Such as have 
so entirely combined the prepositions with them as to make i in reality but 
one word and designate but one simple idea, e. g. ustad dora to impart, 
noouyey to precede, dnodexatouy to tithe ; or those where the preposition is 
used adverbially and designates intensity, as éxitntsiv, Siatedeiv, ouvtedeiv, 
etc. (2) 'Those which retain the power of the preposition as such, and 
generally demand a correspondent case. 

Nore. It is only with the latter that we are here concerned. The 
former class often take a case after them which is in conformity with the 
adverbial preposition. Yet it is not the preposition itself, but the mean- 
ing of the verb considered as a whole which regulates such instances; for 
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often the case that follows, differs from that which the preposition alone 
would govern. 


(2) Usually a preposition, compounded with a verb, governs 
same case as when standing alone. 


Nore 1. Usually is all that can be said; for the exceptions are many. 
Thus, (a) Verbs with mg0, ano, éx, take the Gen.; but with avri, the Dat. 
or Gen. (b) Verbs with guy, the Dat.; with év, Dat. and Acc. (c) With 
eic, the Acc.; with ava, Acc. and Gen. (d) With xo, unég, Acc. and 
Gen. ; with dia, Acc. and Dat. (e) With ayql, naga, Acc.; wegl, Acc. and 
Gen. ; inc, Dat. and Acc.; pera, Gen. and Dat.; é1é, Acc., Gen. Dat; 
00S, Dative. Even here the practice is not uniform. 


(3) Besides the usual regimen mentioned in No. 2, it is very 
‘ common for compound verbs either to repeat after them the 
same preposition which they contain, or else to employ another 
one of equivalent or kindred meaning. 


KE. g. (a2) The same preposition; as anoBaivey ano—éxxontey éx—eio- 
pegery tig—enitiSévar éul—ngoonintuy 7Q06, etc. (b) A kindred preposi- 
tion; as avaBaivery ngog—éxnogevio Fas and—épBavesy is—xatapaiver and 
—nepooperey ey, etc. 

Note 1. Which of these various ways of construction in Nos. 2, 3, is 
the most common to any verb, can be decided only by a Concordance or 
a registry of usage. Enough, as it respects the principles of Syntax, for 
the student to know, that either of them may be employed, although some 
verbs seldom employ any other construction than that designated in No. 2. 

Grerrat Remar. As compound verbs, even when the meaning of the pre- 
position is in general distinctly preserved, are not always employed in the same 
sense, so, when the sense varies, the regimen may vary, according to the real 
meaning ‘of the verb. In other words; the general principle of conforming the 
regimen to the prepositions, is by no meaxs universal. 


§ 115. Cases absolute. 


(1) CasEs aBsoLute mean those cases which are not connect- 
ed or interwoven with the texture of a sentence, according to 
the usual laws of grammatical construction. 

(2) Tue Nominative not unfrequently stands as absolute. 

E. g. Acts 7: 41, & Muvoijs ovtos... orx ofSapuer ti yéyover aire, this 
same Moses . . . we know not what has become of him; Rev. 3: 12, 6 vexdr, 
MOjoo avTOY rvioy, x. t.1., a8 to the conqueror, I will make him a pillar, ete. 
Acts 20: 8. John 7: 38. 1 John 2: 27, al. saep. So, often, in the heathen 
classics, and in the Hebrew language. Participles, also, not unfrequently 
follow a like construction ; see § 171.1. 

(3) Tue Genitive apsoture. This is very frequent, and is 
employed in a variety of ways. 


(@) Principally it i employed, where.a clause isinsertad, in 
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which the agent differs from the principal agent of the sentence. 
E. g. aveou évOupndévrus, idov ayyehog Augiou x.t. 4. Matt. 1: 20. 
2: 1, et passim both in the N. Test. and classics. (b) But some- 
times the agent is the same in both cases; e. g. ponorevdelang 
TNS UNTOOS aurOU... EvyEDn ev yaoryl Eyovow, Matt. 1:18. This 
latter construction is not very common ; but it occurs in the class- 
ics, occasionally. 


(3) THe paTive aBsoLutTe. This is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the Genitive. 


E. g. Matt. 8:1, xatafarts ita, having gone down; Matt. 21: 23, a- 
Scvts avi@, when he had come. So also in the classics ; nsgtiorts 10 ériav- 
aa, Xen. Hist. Graec. IIL 2. 25; vow .. . aévts, Theoc. 13. 29, This con- 
struction, however, is not frequent. 


(4) Tue AccusarTive aBsoLuTe. In some cases, the Accu- 
sative appears to stand as absolute,i. e. as unconnected with any 
regimen of a verb. But in the N. Test., most of these admit of 
solution, by supposing an elliptical construction. 


E. g. Rom. 8: 3, 16 aduvaroy tov yoxov may be considered as absolute, 
or we may supply énolnce 6 Sscg. See also Acts 26: 3. Eph. 1: 18. Luke 
24: 46. Rev. 1: 20; 21: 17, with suggestions by Winer, § 32. 7. 

Nore. Kiihner distinctly acknowledges such a construction, § 566, § 
670, and produces examples from the classics. He justifies it by saying, 
that ‘any object of interest to the speaker’s feelings may be proposed as 
the subject of consideration, by marking it with the Accusative form.’ Un- 
der the so-called Anacolutha, we shall find participles not unfrequently used 
in the way here specified. 

Genera Remark. It appears, then, that afl the cases may be employed, and 
are occasionally employed, as absolute. The Vocative is so in its own nature, 
and by usage all the other cases are occasionally dissociated from their common 
grammatical connections and relations. A proper knowledge of this fact may 
serve to free the N. Test. writers, in many cases, from the charges of solecism 
and ignorance of Greek construction, which have not unfrequently heen made 
against them. The Syntax of the Participle will give still more information re- 
specting the usages noted in this section; see § 171 seq. 


§ 116. Apposition of Nouns. 


(1) Apposition means the placing of one noun by or with an- 
other, and in the like predicament, in order to designate some af- 
tribute or modification of that other. 


E. g. ‘Hoodng, 6 Baodévs—Zoxpatns, 6 compos. 


Nore |. As a matter of course, the like case, number, and gender, in both 
nouns, are required, unless special reasons, (as in the case of attributive ad- 
jectives) may exist for varying any of these. Where such reasons do ex- 


ist, (and they are not unfrequent), this general pripciple is net adhered to. 
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Nore 2, Attributive Adjectives which follow their noun, are (for sub- 
stance) to be considered as in apposition with it. Moreover & pronoun may 
take a noun after it in apposition, as well as a noun; e. g. tpéis, of coqol 
—xéivog, 0 Baordévs. 


(2) Not only single words, but whole clauses, single or suc- 
cessive, may constitute apposition. 


E. g. ‘I beseech you to present your bodies, Suvelay ticay, ayiav, sia 
gsoroy 16 Seq, yy Aoyixty hatgeday,’ Rom. 12: 1; where the three last 
clauses, or the last alone, may be regarded as in apposition with Dvciar. 
So 1 Tim., 2: 6, ‘Who gave himself, avtidutgor inég TavTO, 10 pugtiyioy 
xatgors idloig, where the last clause is the apposition to urtilutgoy. A pe- 
culiar case exists in Mark 7: 19, xa? sig tov aqedgarva éxmoyetetat, x9 ag i— 
Cov navta, where xaPayifor (neut. part. in the Nom. case) is in apposition 
with the whole of the preceding clause. See a peculiar case of suspension 
in 2 Tim. 1: 3—5. 

Note. Use ofthe Article in apposttion. For this, the reader is referred 
to § 89. 6, where he will find the usage developed. 


(3) Apposition, for substance, may be made by a Gen. case, 
following the noun to be qualified. The number of the latter 
noun in apposition, also, occasionally differs from that of the 
main one. 


E. g. in Latin, Hebrew, and English, we have city of Rome; in the two 
former, river of Euphrates. So in Greek also, there seems to be some in- 
stances in which the Gen. is equivalent in sense to a noun in usual appo- 
sition: as 2 Cor. (5: 5, Top aggaSava tov nvevuatos, the Spirit as a pledge. 
Rom. 8: 23, in» aragyiy Tov AVE patos, the Smit as first fruits. Comp. also 
Rom. 4: 11, onusioy... megitoung. Acts 4: 22. 1 Pet.3: 7. Col.3: 24. Rom. 
8:2]. 2Cor. 5: 1. Heb. 6:1. 12: 11. Eph. 4:9 (perhaps). See Winer, 
§ 48. 2. 

In ) respect to number ; 1 John 5: 16, xas Saoes avre Sony, tors cpagtavoy- 
Gt [41] TQOS TOY Sdvaroy, where avtq and ayagtavove: are in apposition, 
(constructio ad sensum.) 


(4) Attraction not unfrequently changes the case of nouns in 
apposition. 


E. g. 1 John 2: 25, aury éorty 7 snayyehlia 7 ny avtos énnyyslhato, 7; iipiy, 1ny 
Lory THY aiwvioy, where "iy puts Coijy into the Ace. by attraction, while in re- 
ality it is in apposition with 9 énayyedia. So Phil3: 18. Plat. Phaed. p. 86. 
Hipp. ma). p. 281. 

Remarx L The natural position of the noun in apposition is in tmmedt- 
ate connection with the leading noun ; but, (a) Sometimes an intervening 
clause comes between them; e. g. in James 1: 7. 2 Pet. 2:6. (6) Some- 
times the subordinate word precedes ; as in Tit. 1: 3, xat énitayiyy tov 
auwtigos yuayv Feoi, where Yeo immediately follows éaitayijy as to the 
logical connection. So 1 Tim. 2: 3. 2 Tim. 1:10. Luke 1: 26. 2 Pet. 1: 
IL. 2: 20. 1 Cor, 11: 3, al. 
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. Remark II. Perhaps apposition is more frequent in the N. Test. than 
many critics seem to suppose. Comp. Rom. 8: 23. Eph. 1: 7. 2: 15. Col. 
1: 14. Luke 2: 30, 32. Rom. 9: 16. 1 Cor. 11: 10. Heb. 12: 22, 


N. B. A peculiar usage takes place when a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective has a noun in apposition ; for the pronoun-adjective agrees in form 
with the principal noun, while its noun in apposition takes the Genilive ; e. g. 
éuoc, tov aPiiov Bioc, meaning the life of wretched me, or of mea wretch, i. e. 
éuov tot adilov. The reason of this is, that éuos (adj.) signifies the same 
in substance as ¢uov (pron.) would in the latter construction. 


§ 117. ADJECTIVES. 


The cases which are governed by adjectives have already been treated of in con- 
nection with the regimen of cases by verbs; viz. the Genitive after adjectives, 
§ 101; the Dative, § 107; the Accusative, § 103.10. It remains here to notice 
some other circumstances which are matters of interest in regard to this part of 
speech. 


Concord of Adjectives. 


(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 


Nore. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined with it 
as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be imperfectly 
or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is a predicate 
in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is complete without it, 
and the adjective only adds some new limitation or modification. 


(2) Concord merely ad senswm and not as to form, is frequent 
in respect to adjectives. 


E. g. (a) In respect to gender; as tu otgatetuata ... évdsduptvor, Rev. 
19:14; tu doima F9vn ... éoxotitusvor, Eph. 4:17; qaved pryalas... 
Aeyortsc, Rev. 11:15. And so, frequently, in the classics. (5) In regard to 
number; to ndjoc... zaigortes, Luke 19: 37; 6 daoc... &PapBor, 
Acts 3:11. So in the classics; e. g. qv moduv.. . ovtas, Thucyd. IIL 79, 
and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

Nore. In Rev. 14: 19, we find 11» dnjvov... tov péyay; but Anvos is it- 
self of the common gender ; Sept. Gen. 30: 37, 42, 


Repetition. 
(3) When the same adjective is repeated before nouns of dif- 
ferent gender which are connected, and precedes these nouns, it 
is conformed in each case to the gender of the respective nouns ; 


but if both nouns are of the same gender, it is commonly inserted 
but once. 


E, g. néoa docs... xal nay Sognuc, James 1:17; zotanot Aldo: xad 
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sotanal oixodoual, Mark 13:1. Acts 4:7. On the contrary, where the 
" adjective is not repeated ; modda téguta xed onpee, Acts 2: 43; wocxidau 
youotg xut Bacavoss, Matt. 4: 24, 13: 32. 9: 35. al. Exceptions to the first 
rule, however, may be seen in Luke 10:1. 2 Thess. 1:4. al The same 
usages are found in the classics, 


(4) An adjective which in reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, if inserted but once, may take the gender and number of 
either of the nouns which it qualifies; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 

E. g. tig ts pldn, wodeuol te payor te, Dl. 2, 891. But also ayyea xavte, 
yavihol ts oxapides te, tetvyuéva, Odyss, t, 222. 

Note. In names of persons the masc. takes precedence of the fem.; the 
fem. of the neuter; e.g. 6 avn xab 4 yur) dya9ot siot—yuvaixes xu nadia 
xalai siot. In the successive names of things, when the gender differs, no 
regard is paid to gender, but the attribute is neuter plural; e. g. AiPos xad 
tla xal xégapos ... ovdev yoroipe. 

N. B. In respect to the relative position occupied by adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 


Various uses of adjectives. 


(5) With the article they are often employed, (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. to agSevés .. . [tg évtodijc] Heb. 7: 18; 10 wogor tov Seot, and 
tu agdnvég tov Seo, 1 Cor. 1: 25. Rom. 2:4. Heb. 6:17. 2 Cor. 4:17. 
8:8, So 1a aogata (tol F200), Rom. 1: 20. This idiom is very common 
in the Greek writers, especially in the philosophical ones. 

(6) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently sup- 
plied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the preceding noun 
on which it depends. Such a Gen. is called attributive ; see 
§ 99. 


E. g. tog oyorg tig yaortog, Luke 4: 22; oixovdpuog tij¢ aduxlas, unjust 
steward, Luke 16: 8; viog 135 avanns, beloved son, Col. 1: 13. Luke 18: 6. 
Rev. 13: 3, et al. saepe. 

Norte. The frequency of this in the N. Test. may be called Hebraism ; for 
although this idiom is by no means foreign to the classic Greek, it is more 
common in the poets than in the prose writers; see Matth. § 316. f. 


(7) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification), is put in the Genitive. 


E. g. éxi mlovurov adylornrs, in riches that are deceitful, or in deceitful riches, 
1 Tim. 6:17; éy xosvoryts fwijs, in a new life, Rom.6: 4; évégyeav nla- 
ync, strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2:11. So not unfrequently in the Hebrew 
§8S.; Heb. Gramm. § 440. | 


Nore. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc., follows two words 
connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it usually relates to both as one whole; as rq 91/- 
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pats tic Ouvapews avtol, by his powerful word, Heb.1: 3. Rev.3: 10. 13: 3. 
Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appropriately con- 
nected only with one of the words; e. g. Rom. 7: 24. Acts 13: 26. 


(8) In a few cases, the feminine of adjectives seems to stand 
for the neuter ; according to the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g. avty and Savpoory in Matt. 21: 42. Mark 12:11. But this isa 
citation from Ps. 118: 22. (Sept.); and in the Sept. such an idiom is stot 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test. it is scarcely to be found. 


(9) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by 
the use of vids, réxvor, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly 
Hebraistic. 

E. g. viol awePelag* téxve pwtos—vaaxoijg—doyiis—xatagas. The 
Greeks use xaides tatgav—dvorijrwy, etc., where however the Gen. is not 
an abstract noun. Expressions like the above are common in most lan- 
guages; but their frequency is peculiar to the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects. 

(10) Neuter adjectives, either singular or plural, with or with- 
out the article, are often used in an adverbial manner. 

N 
_ EL g. xgdiroy, to ngatoy, first; aive, dreadfully; pixed, coputata, aic- 
yeota, ete. See § 84, 3. ¢. 2 


§ 118. Comparative and Superlative degree of Adjectives. 
Comparative. 


(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Genitive 
after it; see $ 101. 3. 


(2) The comparative degree is often expressed in the N . 
Test., by the positive form of the adjective connected with 7, 
than. 


E. g. xalov cot éotl... i, etc., tt is better for thee... than, etc., Mark 
9: 43. So Mark 9:45. Matt. 18:8, 9, al. The same usage is occasionally 
found in the classics: as éuoi aixgo¢g... 4 xsivoug x. t. 4, Soph. Ajax. 981. 
Comp. Luke 15: 7. 18: 14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14: 19, for the like expres- 
sions; which are very common in the Sept, and are a close copy of the 
Hebrew comparative. When 4 is thus employed, the word which follows 1s 
an the same case as that which precedes. 

Note. The older grammarians say, that pa&ddov is to be supplied by the 
mind before 7 in all cases of this nature. Recent grammarians do not 
deem this to be necessary; see Kiihner, § 747. 


(3) The positive degree followed by naga or vnég, is some- 
times employed to designate the sense of the comparative. E. g. 
(a) Hage; as duagtolo: naga navtac tovg Fadiiatous, greater sinners, or 


sinners above, more than, Luke 13: 2. Rom. 14:5. In Heb. 1: 9, the same 
25 
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sense is made by zaga after nouns. The same preposition, moreover, is 
very common after the comparative degree; as xléoy naga, Luke 3: 13; 
S:apogutegor naga, Heb. 1:4. (b) ‘fxég; which is employed in the same 
way as maga; e. g. Luke 16: 8. Heb. 4: 12. In all these respects, paral- 
lels are found in the classics. Other prepositions are found in them also, 
before the Genitive of comparison, e. g. such as éxi, 290, avté; see Kiih- 
ner, § 588. 


(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied, but not expressed. 


E. g. Acts 17: 21, 21... xavotegor, something more recent than even what 
was called new; Acts 25: 10, xaddscov, better than I; 2 Cor. 7: 7, poddoy 
Laoijvat, rejoice still more than I did before, viz. on the arrival of Titus. So 
in Phil. 1: 12. Acts 27: 18. John 18: 27, Heb. 13: 19. Matt. 11:11, al, ex- 
amples of the like kind may be found; and so in the classics, Matth. § 457, 

Note 1. Madioy and &t, put before the comparative, make ah intensive 
sense; as padiov negioaotegoy, the more abundantly, Mark 7: 36. Phil. 1:23. 
So is padioy, still more, Phil. 1:9. Heb. 7: 15. The same usage is found 
in the classics. 


Nore 2 For agotsgoy (compar.) gato» seems to be used in John 1: 
15. 15: 18. Comp. Heb. 8: 7. Acts 1: 1. 


5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, 
strictly speaking, the comparison is with something which be- 
longs to the person. 

E. g. wagtugiay pei tov “Iwavvou, testimony greater than John’s, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5: 36. Matt. 5: 20. Comp. 1 Cor. 1: 25. 
This construction is frequent in the classics; Herod. IL 134. Matth. § 453. 


Superlative. 

(6) The so called superlative degree may be either compara- 
tive or absolute. In the comparative sense, other objects are 
actually compared with it, and the precedence over them is 
marked by the form of the superlative. In the absolute sense, 
the superlative stands alone, and may designate a degree abso- 


lutely the highest; or may constitute merely a highly energetic 
mode of expression. ; 


Nore. The comparative Superlative usually takes the Gen. after it of 
the object with which the comparison is made; e. g. navtwy arPgemay 
agLoToS. 


_ (7) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive joined with a noun which desig- 
nates the class of persons or things to which it belongs. 


_ EL g. evdoynudyn ov év yuvactiy, lit. thou art the blessed one among women, 
1, e. most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1:28 This is like the He- 
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brew D229 15273; but examples of the like kind are not wanting 
in the Greek classics, e. g. @ lla yuvaixay, Eurip. Alcest. 473; 0 oyéthe 
avdgav, most miserable man! Aristoph. Ran. 1081; astog axug éy notavois, 
the eagle 18 the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. IIL. 76. 

(8) The Heb. superlative, such as D%'3 tJ), is found in but 
very few cases in the N. Test.; even the classic Greek is not 
wanting in the like expressions. 

E. g. ayia ayiay, Heb. 9:3; Bautleve Baoidewv, Rev. 19: 16. In Soph. 
Elect. 849, we find dsala Jssdoiwy; Oed. R. 446, agent a GENTE ; Aes- 
chy]. Supp. 524, ava$ avaxtwy. So also, xexty xaxsot0s—poxaewy paxae- 
tatoc, and the like, which are very common in the poets. 

Nore 1. The so called superlatives made by dsov, xvgiov, etc., appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way; e. g. avéjaww tot Seov, an in- 
crease of whith God is the author, Col. 2:19; cadniyt Feov, the trumpet which 
God will order to be sounded, 1 Thess. 4:16. Soin Luke 1:15. 2 Cor. 1:12 
Rev. 21:11. 15:2 “Aotéios 1 Seq, fair in the view of God; see § 106. 10.c. 

Nore 2. Superlatives are often made more intense by adverbs or inten- 
sive conjunctions; e. g. by xai (intensive), modv, paxea, méya, Eoxa, ws, év 
tots, etc. 


NUMERALS. 
§ 119. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 


(1) For the ordinal ngwros, the cardinal ¢¢ is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E. g. newt tig was tov caBBatov, early on the first day of the week, Mark 
16:2 Matt. 28: 1. John 20: 19. Acts 20:7, al. The Greeks employ sis, 


in such cases, only when devregos, aidos, etc., follow. The N. Test. usage 
is therefore Hebraistic. 


(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in 
Hebrew. 

E. g. dvo dvo, two and two or two by two, Mark 6:7. The Greeks would 
say: Ovo xata dvo, or dvo ava Svo; and like the latter is Luke 10:1. But 
occasionally the Greeks employ an idiom like the Hebrew; e. g. Aeschyl. 
Pers. 915, pugia uvoia, i. e. by myriads. 

Nore. The formulas, ava sig Eaxotog, Rev. 21:21; eis x08 sic, Mark 14: 
19. John 8:9; 6 xa% sic, Rom. 12: 5; are peculiar. The usual Greek is, 
6 xaF Eve. 

(3) Ordinals of the neuter gender are sometimes used adver- 
bially. 


E. g. teitoy, Sevtegoy, thrice, twice, etc. 

Generat Remark. Numerals in their nature, approach very near to one class 
of the adjective pronouns, e. g. fxacros, tregog, addos, Boos, tdG0¢, etc., which 
might well be reckoned among numerals. 
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PRONOUNS. 
§ 120. General principles respecting. gender and number. 


(1) Itis a general law respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should conform, as to gender, to the noun which is their cor- 
relate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad sensum. 

E. g. ‘Teach nuvta 1a %9vn, baptizing avtovs, masc. pronoun, because 
&39yn designates men, Matt. 28:19; texvla pov, ovg maker wOlvw, where ovs 
refers to texvyia for the like reason, Gal. 4:19; ‘There is nasdageoy ty 
here, 0¢ x.t.4.’ (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. Soin 2 John v. 1. Acts 
15: 17. Mark 5: 41. Rom. 2: 14, 26. Rev. 17:16. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 


(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis in the singular number, but has a 
collective sense. 

E. g. Jacy... airay, Matt. 1:21; é péow ysvece .. . dv ols, Phil. 2: 15; 
a5 éxxinoig ... aitav, 3Johnv.9; tov oxotovg... ta avtay, Eph. 5: 11, 
12; xata naéoay nods, dv ais x.t.4. The adjectives each, every, are collec- 
tives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with which 
they are joined to partake of this sense. So +3 and w°K in Hebrew, are 
followed often by a plural verb. . 

(3) On the contrary ; pronounsin the singular are often used 
in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives or in the place of nouns of 
multitude. 


In the O. Test. this occurs times without number ; it is not unfrequent 
in the N. Testament. 


§ 121. Use of personal pronouns. 


(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 


Nore. The ground of this seems to be like that in the case of preposi- 
tions, which also are employed in the N. Test. with unusual frequency. 
A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a foreign- 
er would very naturally seek for, because it made the language more in- ~ 
telligible to him ; and in respect to the Greek, all the Hebrews were in a 
sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where we might 
expect it; e. g. Acts 13: 3. Mark 6: 5. 1 Tim. 6:2. 


(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs as the 
subjects of them, 1. e. as Nom. case. When they are, emphasis 
or distinction is generally intended. 


E. g. ov in Luke 17: 8; dpstc in Mark 6: 37. So also in Mark 33: 23 
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1 John 4: 19, et al. saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make out 
an emphatic meaning; e. g. tyeig in Mark 13:9; éyo in Eph. 5:32. In 
a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed and 
another has not; e.g. in Luke 10: 23, 24, a Blémste... & tusic Bhénete. 
See also 2 Cor. 11: 29. 


(3) In some cases the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 


E. g. in Luke 3: 19, “Hgwdng; and so xgcgwmoy in 2 Cor. 3: 7; see also 
John 10: 41. In some casea of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun; e. g. John 4: 1. Matt. 10: 
23. Luke 12: 8. 9: 26. John 6: 40, et saep. al. 


(4) .dut0s is often a demonstrative pronoun; but it is also 
employed, specially in its oblique cases, as a personal pronoun. 


Nore 1. Avto¢, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of pronom- 
inal demonstrative, means self; ; and with the article, self-same, the same; as 0 
NATHO AUTOS, dy AUTO, OF UTO ths avIis ENT QOS TQMpEYTEC, those who have 
been nourished by the same mother ; o§ Ilégoas xai avtol, even the Persians them- 
selves, etc. When thus employed, it may stand either before a noun and its 
article, aS autos 6 adeAgos; or between the article and its noun, as 0 
auto ywoloy; or after the noun, when the intention of the writer is to ren- 
der its meaning (sel) emphatic, as of Hégoat xa? avtol. 


NoTE 2. Autos, meaning he, is employed i in the room of the antiqua- 
ted pronoun of the third person. It is derived from av again, and tog the 
same. Throughout the N. Test. and usually in the later Attic writers, it 
is employed instead of the old pronominal adjective, os, 7, ov, his, hers, its ; 
or else the compound savtoi (attov), etc., takes its place ; see No. 1 above. 
The position of some grammarians, viz., that autos in the Nom. is never 
a simple substantive pronoun, does not seem to be correcct; see Kiihner, 
§ 342, 4. 


Nore 3. The noun to which avzog relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one in the singular ; as in Matt. 4: 23, 
avtey refers back to Tadidaiay (the country, for its inhabitants). So in 
Matt. 9: 35. Luke 4; 15, al.; (constructio ad sensum). Not unfreqently 
avtog stands related to some noun merely implied by the nature of the 
case or by the context; as in Luke 1: 17, ‘He shall go before aitod, him, 
viz. the Messiah, not mentioned in the preceding discourse; avroi in L 
John 2: 12, in reference toChrist. So avtov in 2 John v. 6; and in many 
cases the reference is more or less obscure, and can be made out only 
by the context. 

Nore 4. Avtos, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic ; e. g. el Porte ait éx tov niol- 
ov, eudéws anijvtnoey atta, Mark 5: 2. So Mark 9: 28. Matt. 26: 71. Rev. 
6:4, al. But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, are 
common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the fol- 
lowing constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; Viz, 
ots £009 aitoig adixjoat x. t. 4, Rev. 7:23 Hv ovdels Ouvatat xlsioae avtjy, 
Rev. 3: 8; so Mark 7:25. 13:19, comp. Rev. 12: 14, omov and éxéi. 
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This is very common in the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 


in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. L 4. 19. Diod. Sic. L 97. XVIL 35. See — 


many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
§ 465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. 


(5) ‘Eavrov (Attice avrov) isa compound of é and autos, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But, as used in the N. Test., 
it is not limited to the third person, as its etymology would seem 
to indicate. 


Nore 1. It is sometimes applied to the | pers. plural, as in Rom. 8: 23. 
1 Cor. 11: 31. 2 Cor. 1: 1, 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. plural, as in 
John 12:8. Phil. 2: 12. Matt. 3: 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. sing., 
as in John 18: 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 

Nore 2. Auto, etc., the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases 
where aito¥, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on 
the mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not 
on any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is 
employed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation 
to these words. Generally, where the pronoun refers to the principal subject of 
the sentence, avtoi (avtov) 1s employed ; see Rost’s Grammar, § 99. 2. 


§ 122. Possessive pronouns. 


(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives are not very fre- 
quent in the N. Testament. Instead of é0¢, cos, etc., the Gen. 
of the personal pronoun, pov, cov, etc., is more commonly em- 
ployed. 

Nore. This is the case also in the classics. When possessive pronouns 
are employed, their position is like that of adjectives in general. The pro- 
nouns employed instead of them may precede or follow the noun, e. g. 
quay 9 cornea, Rom. 13: 11: pov t7y yagay, Phil.2: 2: and often so in the 
writings of Paul, Luke, and John. The other construction, such as o ds0¢ 
LOU, 7] miotis Yur, etc., is too common to need examples. The first of 
these constructions is generally deemed emphatic; but instances occur, 
where no particular emphasis seems to be apparent. 


(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
objective. 

E. g. 6 og m090¢ may mean the desire which you have, or the longing of 
another after you. So tyy éury avaprnovy, the remembering of me, Luke 22: 
19; tH vpetége éhéet, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom.11:31. See 2 
Tim. 4: 6. 1 Cor. 15:31. So 4 jjéreqa evyora may mean our own benevo- 
lence, or benevolence towards us. The like in the Greek classics. 


(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. | 


E. g. pntng pot, my mother ; ob juiy ovppeyot, our allies; cot éyFgot, 
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thine enemies. 'The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus: a 
mother in respect to me, or untng 7 éotl wou See § 106. 9. 


(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 


pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied in the N. Test. by 
100g, 

E, g. lg tov tov aygor to his field, Matt. 22:5; tovg idiovs dovdaue, 
las servanis ; where to say, his own field, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3: 1, and comp. Prov. 


27: 8. Jos. 7:10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of such 
usage has been produced. 


§ 123. Demonstrative pronouns. 


(1) The demonstratives otros, ode, éxetvos, (avzos), are some- 
times put immediately before the verb, even after the subject of 
the sentence has already been specified, in order to give empha- 
sis to the expression. 


E. g. ‘He who endureth to the end, ovrog cw Pyostat. Matt. 24:13. See 
Matt. 6: 4. Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 


(2) Ovrog (in distinction from ods) more usually refers to a 
preceding noun, ode to something which follows ; but at other 
times ovz0¢ refers to a more distant object, ode to a nearer one. 
Ovros (in distinction from éxeivos) refers to what immediately 
precedes, éxetvog to that which is more remote. 


Nore 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequently, (as in respect to avtog as 
& pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4:11, otros. 1 John 5: 20 is a doubtful case, so far as ovtog is 
concerned. See also Acts 8: 26. 7: 19. 2 John v. 8. 

Nore 2. The usual place of ovtog is before the noun to which it has re- 


lation (when adjectively used); that of éxcivoc, after the noun. But the re- 
verse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 


(3) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns is omitted,-but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is 
employed ; which latter seems often to include the demonstra- 
tive along with it. 


E. rs eyogacor ay xoelay & Eyojser, buy [those things] of which we have need, 
i. €. ay ogacoy [co éxsiva] wy x. 7. A, John 13: 29; ‘How shall they call si 
Ov ox éniotevoar, i. €. t6¢ [éxsivoy] ¢ OV OUx x. T. A, Rom. 10: 14; ‘ What fruit 
had ye é oc viv énavoziver Se, i. €. én [éxtévorg] otc viv x. t. 4, Rom. 6: 
21; kgas ép 0 xazéxerto, i.e. [éxeivo] ép ox.t.d, Luke 5:25. Comp. John 
6: 29, 2 Cor. 5:10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 


(4) The demonstrative roizo is often employed before ive, ore, 
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and the like particles, when that which follows them is intended 
to be made particularly emphatic. 


E. g. sidarg toi'ro, ote wt. A, 1 Tim. 1:9; oida toto, | ors. td, Acts 
20:29. So eis totto... wa x t. 4, Acta 9: 21; 3 tig Touro vag... wax. d, 
Rom. 14: 9, and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test., and sometimes 
in the classics. 

Nore. The neuters taira, toito, etc., are often used adverbially. Tov-~ 
toy appears; also, to be employed i in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John v. 4; and so taita in John 15: 17. 


§ 124. Relative Pronouns. . 


(1) Asa general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number ; but there are not a few exceptions 
to this. 


(a) Exceptions as to number. (1) A plural pronoun not unfrequently is 
related to an antecedent in the singular, when the pronoun designates not 
an individual but a species or genus; e. g. avdgi xalg... dv oig ovdapov 
ou pavion 7 ty OVE, a good man (generic)... among " whom etc., Demosth. 
pro Cor. “Adio 1 9] ey oi¢ Caev, Thucyd. II. 38. (2) On the other hand, 
when the antecedent is plural the relative is frequently singular, if it has a 
collective sense; i. e. such relatives as oats, o¢ ay, etc. Thus IL 1. 367, 
yu tous addousg ‘énsloouan, 8 Oy x8 xLyelw, NOW will I pursue others, whomsoever 
I may catch. Thucyd. VIL 29, ‘Slaying mavtag, ctw évtvyo.er, all, whom- 
soever they might overtake.’ So also the relative may be singular, when the 
antecedent i is a plural with the meaning of a singular; e. g. oixtga menxor- 
Sopev, 7 nevi xatécyoy thnida, WE have suffered pitiably wuo (sing.) have 
cherished a vain hope. 


Nore. Cases of this nature are very plain, merely resolving themselves 
into the principle which respecte nouns of multitude or collective nouns. 


(6) Exceptions as to gender. (1) Particularly is the neuter gender singu- 
lar employed for the relative, when it is designed to express a generic 
sense, whatever the gender of the antecedent may be; e. g. Mark 12: 42, 
Bade denta Svo, 0 tots xodgartns, she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. 
So Xen. Mem. IIL 9. 8, pFovoy 5é cxondy, 6 te etn, considering envy, what- 
ever u may be. In particular, if an epexegetical noun is joined to an ante- 
cedent, the pronoun relative to that antecedent very often conforms to the 
second noun; e. g. 1@ onégpati cov, os gots Xgiotos, Gal. 3: 16. See also 
Mark 15: 16. Eph. 1: 14. 3: 18. 6:17. 1 Tim. 3: 15. Phil. 1: 28. 1 Cor. 
4:17. 


Note. Often a neuer relative relates to the whole of a preceding clause 
or sentence, which contains masc. or fem. nouns. Sometimes it relates 
merely to a single word, which, as such, is about to be explained ; e. g. 
John 1: 42, tov Meoviay, 0 gots usPeounvevopevor, Xgiorog; and so in Za- 
lau, 6 gots x. t. A, Heb. 7: 2. Matt. 27: 33. Mark 12: 42. John 1: 39, 43. 


(c) Cases of a complex nature. (1) Two or more nouns of the same gen- 
der usually take a relative of the same gender and plural number; but 
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when things are designated by the nouns, the relative is often in the neu- 
ter; e. g. ‘Seeing him adorned 0 vmoyoagy of the eyes, and éytgiws: of col- 
ouring, and with ornamental xoperc, a Os youre sv x. t. 2, Xen. Cyr. L 3. 2. 
(2) If the antecedents are of different gender, the masc. is preferred for the 
relative ; but the neuer is used when things are designated ; ‘We have as- 
sembled for a matter modguov t2 xai signs, a exes x. 1. 1, Isoc. de Pac. 
p. 159. (3) In sentences with a copula (sud) and a predicate noun, the 
relative frequently agrees with the latter instead of conforming to the an- 
tecedent; e. g. 4 péy 000g... 10 xadeetae Inlovcroy otoua, the way... 
which 18 called Pelusian outlet, Her.1L17. This is very common; specially 
when the relative follows the predicate; e. g. ‘Justice among men—how 
should it not be xalc», 0 aavta jucowxz,. which [viz. justice, dixn] softens 
every thing, etc. 


Attraction of the Relative pronoun. 


(2) Tue case of the relative is sometimes determined by the 
verb with which it is connected. But the usual custom of the 
classic Greek, and the predominant one in the N. Test., is, to 
make the case of the relative accord with that of the antecedent, 
whén that antecedent is in the Gen. or Dative, and the verb 
connected with the relative would require this to be in the Ac- 
cusative. This is called Arrraction. 


E. g. én} néow, og Hxovcay, Luke 2: 20; énicrevoay ... 16 doya, @ el- 
nev, John 2: 22; negi navtwy tay Eoywy ... wy nosByoay, Jude v.15. So 
in Acts 3: 21, 25. 10: 39. 7: 17. 22:10. James 2: 5. 1 Pet. 4:11. John 
15: 20, 21: 10, et al. saepe. If the pronoun thus attracted has predicates 
of any kind, they suffer attraction in the same manner, i. e. they still agree 
with the attracted pronoun. - 


Nore 1. In most parts of the N. Test. this usage is very common, or 
rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs; and in 
Mark but once, 7: 13, other passages having various readings. In the 
Apoc., only one or two cases of attraction are found. 

Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., 
which is the antecedent, is often omitted, while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would have assumed, provided the antecedent had been 
expressed j e. g. MEET UEYOG ay Eroake, i. e. HEMYNUSYOS [tay mody pater] ay 
Engage. So ois Ew, yoouat, the things I have, I use, for roca [rovross] ols 
%yw; and with still greater latitude, as devorega got... wy slonxa, they 
are more dreadful than the things which I have said, for deuréregd gotey [éxsi- 
yoy] oy svonxa. Comp. Heb. 5: 8, Rom. 15: 18. 


Nore 3. In a very few cases, the Dat. and Nom. (i. e. cases which would 
regularly be in the Dat. or Nom.) suffer attraction; e. g. Cpedes Tris... HOmEQ 
avacces¢ x. t. 1, instead of 7 nme9 avacosss, etc., Odyss. o. 30. So Herod. 
L 68, ovdéey eidétsg tay ny megt Sager x. t. A, i.e. 0. 60. [rovr@v] & Hv, etc. 


(3) Vice versd, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the proper regimen of the verb. 
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E. g. (2) When the noun precedes, as toy &gtoy ov xicer, 1 Cor. 102 
16; UGov oy ansdoxisacay, ovtog x. 1.2, Matt. 21: 42; xavsi @ £509y wold, 
Luke 12: 48, 1: 72,73. (b) When the noun follows; as dy éyw anexepa— 
ica "Incvyny, ovtos x. t. 4, Mark 6: 16; sic Sx nagsdoIyte sinoy didazis, 
Rom. 6: 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. 
Heb. 5: 8. 

Nore. This inverted attraction (as it is called) takes place principally 
when the noun thus attracted would otherwise be in the Nominative or 
Accusative. A unity of construction is thus effected in a way like to that 
described in No. 2 above. 

GeneraL Remark. The usage of attraction is evidently the result of an effort 
to amalgamate adjective clauses, i.e. such as are introduced by a relative pro- 
noun, into a unity like that which an adjective agreeing with its preceding noun 
would express. Instead, however, of turning the clause into such a shape, the 


relative is Preserved, but made (as to its case) to imitate an adjective which 
might stand in the room of the relative clause. . 


§ 125. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 


(1) Inrerrocatives. The interrogatives zis, t/, are em- 
ployed in questions direct and indirect ; and also in some cases 
where the Greeks would employ 6 re, 


E. g. dodnoerat tiv... tb Ladnoere, what ye shall say, shall be given to you, 
Matt. 10:19; srolpacor té deexvnow, prepare that which I may eat, Luke 17: 
8. Mark 6: 36. So Xenophon; ovx Ey ti psilop eixw, I have nothing more 
important which I could say, Cyrop. v1. 1, 48. 


(2) In the N. Test., iva 1/ is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why ? wherefore ? 

E. g. Matt.9: 4. 27: 46. Luke 13: 7. al. It is also employed in the same 
way in the Greek classics. 

Remarx. The student will remember that the interrogatives tig, ti, al- 
ways have the acute accent, which is retained on the first syllable in the 
oblique cases. By this the interrogatives are distinguished from the indef- 
nite pronouns; and the accentuation is retained in the singular usage 
noted above. 


(3) Inperinirzs. Tic, tf (indefinite), are sometimes added 
to nouns, in order to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc. 


E. g. anagyiy ta, a kind of Jrst fruits, James 1; 18, 


(4) Sometimes they are joined to numerals; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 


In the first case, they mean a certain, or about 80 many; as Svo tivac, Acts 
23: 23. So sjpsgas §8dopuijxorta sivas, some seventy days. With adjectives 
they have a kind of intensive meaning, as pofegd tig éxdoyxy xplozac, a certain 
terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 27; usyas tic, some great affair, 
some important personage, Acts 8: 9. 1 Cor. 3: 7. Gal. 2: 6,aL 
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§ 126. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 


_ (1) The usual classic words ovdeds, pndeis, no one, are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew 53 — >, ov—2ag; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or 7) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with zas. 


E. g. ovx dy é09q nace sags, lit. then could not be saved all flesh, i.e. no 
flesh or no man could be saved, Matt. 24: 22; ob dixaoSyoerar nace cagt 
no flesh, i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3: 20. Eph. 5: 5. 1 John 2: 21. 
John 3:15. 1 Core1: 2% Acts 10:14. Rev.7:1. See the like idiom, also, 
in Matt. 10: 29. Luke 1: 37. 

Nore. Different fron this is the case, where the negative particle is im- 
mediately connected with mas; for then the meaning is as in other lan- 
guages, i.e. not every one, (q.d. only some of). E. g. ov aac 6 Ayan’ xv- 
Qe, xuges, x. t. A, tt 18 not every individual who addresses me uith Lord! Lord! 
etc., Matt. 7: 21; ov naca cagé 4 avty cas, not all flesh is the same flesh, 
i. e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15:39. So ov wxavtec in 
Matt.19: 11. Rom. 9: 6 10:16. When a verb is omitted by ellipsis, ov, 
may stand before mag and yet mean no, none; e.g. in Rev. 7: 16. 

Remark. There is no serious difficulty in the mode of expression stated 
in the text above. For example, John 2: 21, ot: nav wstdog éx tig alnDeias 
eux ote, for every lie is not of the truth, must of course be equivalent to no lie 
ts of the truth. But in the classics this mode of expression is not found ; 
nor is it frequent in the N. Testament. 


(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be expressed 
by ic pév, ef dé; but in the N. Test. we find elo... xa? ic. 
E. g. Matt. 20: 21. 27:38. Mark 4:8 etal. The Heb. idiom, 3&1... 31%, 


seems to be the basis of the N. Test. mode of expression. Sometimes we 
find 6 tig... 6 sig — 6 tig... 0 Exegos. 


SYNTAX OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


§$ 127. Component parts of a simple sentence. 


(1) A sentence means the union of a substantive and verbal 
idea in one expression, so as to exhibit their mutual relation and 
dependence. It consists, therefore, of a subject and predicate. 

In other words, there must be something in respect to which an affirma- 
tion or negation is made (subject); and also an affirmation or negation of 
some action, energy, quality, etc., must be made (predicate), in order to 
constitute a sentence. 


(2) Sussecr. The subject of a verb must always be a noun, 
or an equivalent for a noun. 


E.quivaLents may be, (a2) Pronouns; as éyo), ipeis, ete. (b) An adjec- 
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tive or participle used as a noun; e.g. 6 coges, 10 xalov, 6 oneigey, ot gt 
Aovoqourtes. (c) An adverb used as a noun; as oi viz, of ote. (dq) A 
preposition with its appropriate case used as a noun; as os augi Zoxga- 
any, of éx nodews. (e) The Inf. mode, with or without ‘adjuncts ; as 6Wac- 
ney xaddy sotiy’ anoOavely Unég tig matgidos xadoy dots. (jf) Any par- 
ticular object whatever as a letter, word, part or whole of a sentence, 
phraseology, etc., quoted as such, may be the subject of affirmation, etc., 
and therefore the subject of a verb; e. g. to tuntw gia éot, the [word] 
tunte is a verb, 


(3) Exuiesis or THE Sussect. Although a verb must always 
have a subject, yet this is not always expressed, but generally 
omitted in certain classes of expressions. 


(a) The subject is omitted when it is indefinite; e. g. ev Syet, it is well ; 
enlace 68, it ts clear. .(b) When the verb can naturally be applied only 
- to one subject, or when it implies the subject within itself; as vet, w rains ; 
Boorte, it thunders, etc., where 6 Zst¢ or 6 F206 is the implied subject; so 
olvoyorts, one pours out wine, SC. U oivoycos, or énsay Fuon, whenever one 

may sacrifice, sc. 0 Svtjg; in which cases the verb furnishes the subject by 
cuggesting the correlate noun. (This idiom is frequent in Hebrew). (c) 
Not unfrequently the sense of the passage in tis connection suggests a sub- 
ject to the mind of the reader, which is not expressed ; e. g. ‘ Insurrections 
came, and from these maurders, and from murders «néBn sts povagylay, i 1. @. 
[this affair] terminated in monarchy ;’ 80 ay éx7 0s, nalov Svopdy, i. e. 9 Hus8- 
ea; again, ‘I will go to the xed iy péy aviorntar, and if one shall 
present himself; i.e. if 6 Bacskeve etc. (d) In like manner tic (the indefinite 
pronoun) is often omitted, and must be supplied by the reader; e. g. ‘It is 
unbecoming to act injuriously, dtoty a» nacyy, whatever one may suffer, 
i. e. whatever [tic] any one, etc. 


Nore. Strictly considered, some subject must always be implied to 
every verb. Yet an tndefinile expression of mere agency is most appro- 
priately made without naming a subject. 


(4) Prepicate. This must always be a verb, or its equivalent. 


(a) A verb; e. g. to dodoy Sadie. (b) Its equivalent; which is the 
copula sind (to be), with an adjective, oun, pronoun, etc., following It; e.g. 
o avFgormos Svytog éoty—b Kigos nv Bacilets—=6 K. (Baowsve—to ngay- 
pa gots 1008, the matter is this. 


Norte. The copula (eivac) signifies not action but mere existence, when 
thus employed, and so an adjective, noun, etc., must be added, in order to 
make ‘up the deficiency in the meaning of the verb and fully to indicate 
what i is designed to be predicated. Other verbs, such as tn coxe, ylvopat, 

TUyyavo, puvas, and xvgeiy, are sometimes employed merely in the sense 
of a copula, i. e. they are sometimes equivalent to eiya:. When eiui, how- 
ever, merely asserts existence, as tott Dsoc, it is then employed in like man- 
ner with other verbs, 1 e. it predicates some particular thing of its subject. 


(5) Exuipsis or THE PREDICATE Coputa, éivat. This is very 
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frequent, but it is mostly confined to the present tenses of the 
verb and its participle. 


(e) Omitted in general sentences, proverbs, etc.; e. g. Irntos 6 arFeu- 
nog. (b) After verbals, and adjectives designating necessity, duty, readi- 
ness, ability, etc.; ©. g. ayartotsoy tpiv—Etopog Sovvar—ngoduuos eidévas 
—avayxy Saveiy. (c) In relative clauses, after 6, oi, ete., slyas is very often 
omitted. 

Nore. The Subj. mode rarely omits the copula; so with the Inf. and 
the Imper.; the Opt. never; but the Part., very frequently. 

Remark on the Ellipsis of subject and predicate. As we have seen above, 
the subject is often omitted, because it is well known, or may be easily 
made out. So the Copula merely may, as is evident, be often omitted; 
but the real and substantial part of the predicate can never be omitted, 
unless it has just been repeated, and suggests itself as a matter of course ; 
comp. in 2 Cor. 1:6. 1 John 2: 9. Rom. 8: 4. 11:6; specially John 4: 12. 


§ 128. Relation between subject and predicate, or agreement 
between a verb and its subject or Nominative. 


(1) General Rule. (a) A verb (predicate) agrees with its 
noun in number and person. (b) In sentences with epi as 
copula, the adjective or noun, which follows as predicate, must 
agree with the subject in gender, number, and case. 

E. g. éy yoaqa—s Kigos qv Bactlevc. Examples occur every where, 
so that further illustration would be useless. See a full exhibition of the 
same case after a copula (verb) as before it, in § 97. 4. Note 1. 


(2) Exceptions to the general rule, however, are apparently 
very many ; and they need some special illustration. 


I. Constructo ad sensum. 


(a) As to number. Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, in the sungu- 
lar, often take a plural verb, adjective, participle, etc.; ©. g. 6 dzlog .. . #i- 
ot, John 7: 49; 10 2AjFo¢ olowrai:—atgatos anéBacvoy, et sic passim. Matt. 
21:8 Luke 9:12 In John 6: 2, both singular and plural are united; 
and so elsewhere. 

Note. Kindred to this is the case of distributives, which, not unfre- 
quently, take a plural verb; e. g. John 16: 32, oxognicyts sxaotos; and 
so Acts 2:6. 11: 29. Rev. 5:8 The same in the Classics, as to &xactos, 
ixategos, mas, GAAos, and the like; and so in Hebrew often, in respect to 
WN, DIN, etc. 

(b) Constructio ad sensum as to gender and number often occurs in sen- 
tences with a copula expressed or implied; e. g. 10 yuvaixsoy éote xan, lit. 
womanhood is beautiful; ta nadixa gots xaos, lit. childhood is beautiful. 
Often in respect to pronouns; as, ‘when it was told at Sparta, aitoisg foSe, 
it seemed good to them,’ i. e. to the Spartans, etc. 

Nore. The neuter articles, ro and ta, with a Gen. plural after thém, 
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take a plural predicate; as to sav Onolwy... dlevOngorega. In a com- 
pound subject made up of two cases, the case of the one part may be fol- 
lowed, and the gender and number of the other (principal) part; as 217 Jo¢ 
tov innéoy... éxcoytec, the last word has a Nom. case like 1790s, but a 
plural number like ixxéwy. This is a mized constructio ad sensum. 


II. Real discrepancies between the subject and predicate. 

(3) These are numerous, and they assume a variety of forms ; 
e. g. 

(a2) Mase. and fem. subjects may have (with a copula) a predicate adjec- 
tive, etc., in the neuder singular or plural; e. g. 6 modeyog qoSsgor—1 modeg 
plicator—ixavey fi " éritigle, 2 Cor. 2:6 Such constructions are very fre- 
quent; comp. “varium et mutabile semper femina.” With a pronoun ; 
touto tugarvls, etc. In the plural; ov dsva tovto naozaur—dijle Ow yeyo- 
y8; specially in the case of verbals i in _~Té0g and -10¢, a8 éotiy ata ste 
one must trust him, apuytéa dotiy avid, one must help him. And so often 
with taita, tads; a8 agyn ox totiy tavta, government is not this. In all 
such cases the generic idea is designated by the neuter singular, and the 
saine idea in all its compass by the neuter plural. 


(6) Predicate nouns, concrete or abstract, (the names of persons excepted), 
are often of different gender, and sometimes of a different number, from 
that of the subject; as got éya Foopoe bvsidoc—Agyeos axga Iehacyol, the 
Pelasgians were the most distinguished (lit. summits) of Argos. So the neu- 
ter plurals (used as nouns) ta rgat0, ta Nuyta, ta Piltata; and so Feéuua, 
xndsvua, etc. 

(¢) Neuter plurals often take a verb singular; e. g. ta {ia tecyer—Sage 
ovx exer Ovnowy, gifts have no advantage. So with participles, as Jotay tavta, 
these things having seemed proper. 

But this usage has many limiis; (1) Nouns denoting persons or kving be- 
igs usually (not always) take the plural; Matt. 12: 21, %9vn lniovor; tw 
Caimorsa mictEevoves xut polacount, James 2: 19. Mark 5:13. Rev. 11: 18. 
16: 14, al. But the sing. is found in Luke 4: 41. 8: 30, 38. 13: 19, al. 
So in the classics. (2) Where the whole compass of the subject, or ‘the 
subject in all its individual particulars, is to be made emphatic, a plural 
predicate i is used after neuter plur. subjects ; e. g. pavega nour... izyn wol- 
Aa, Xen. Anab. L 7,17; éesds) exydPov ° Oltunie, when the Olympiac feasts 
came on. Specially i is the plural used when numerals belong to the subject, 
as noay Ovo telyn—tyévovto ixatoy tahavta. The poets (not Attic) often 
use the plural out of these limits; the general rule is not without many 
exceptions. 

(d) In a few cases masc. and fem. subjects i in the plural take a verb sin- 
gular; e. as tots intra otadsor—ny tosis xepadal, But this is confined to 
éoré and 7» when thus (as it were impersonally) used; comp. the French, v 
est des hommes, etc. 

Nore. Besides the discrepancies above noted, in classic Greek a dual 
may have a plural predicate, and vice versé. So the dual dve may have a 
plural noun with it; and fem. duals may take a mase. attributive. But 
these cases do not concern the N. Test. Greek, as it does not ompley the 
dual. 
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(4) A verb which is a mere copula may conform to the sub- 
ject or to the predicate. 


E. g. % meglodos ... sick otadios S&, the cirewt is [are] six stadia; to Asi- 
opevoy ylyvovron aya. 


(5) There are, moreover, several peculiarities in respect to 
subject and predicate, which deserve to be specially noted. Such 
are the following : 


(a) Frequently the verb goes from the singular to the plural; and vice ver- 
sd; e. g. et tic Hyeitas. .. Bysv... ayveovar, Xen. Mem. IL. 3. 2. Vice versd, 
of iatgsvopsvos yalgovor. .. ueyadou yap xaxov analiatterat, Plat. Gorg. p. 
478. In such cases the singular designates each individual of the whole 
mass. This is very frequent in Hebrew. 

(6) Masc. predicates are sometimes joined with fem. subjects, when 
there i is no » Epecial design to distinguish sex; e. g. adslpai... xa tocut- 
Tat, wote tivas... tous élsevPégous, Xen. Mem. IL. 7. 2. | 


(c) The first person plural is often employed in the same sense as the 
Jirst person singular ; specially when the plural may be naturally interpre- 
ted as including both an individual and those who are his associates ; e. g. 
Fetouas... va xgecBevtaper, Plat. Sympos. p. 186. So, often, in the N. 
Test. ; specially in the writings of Paul, who is continually making transi- 
tions of this nature. 

(d) The Imper. sing, is sometimes employed where the subject is plural; 
e. g. einé, ti nacyets; James 4: 13, aye viv of Aeyortes, also 5:1. In such 
cases, the Imper. is a kind of snterjection. 


Verb or predicate with several subjects. 


(6) Several subjects of different persons are thus arranged ; 
the first person has precedence over the others ; the second over 
the third; and the verb takes the plural form. 


E. g: dyes xt OV—Or éyo xo éxeivos—or ayo ort ov nocd extivos—ygagopsy. 
So éyou xab éxeivos Yeapousy ; ot nord éxeivog—or ou nar sxsivoi—ygagere. 
So jysig xai éxsivos ygaqouer—ipeis xoi éxcivos yeasts, etc. 


Note. But sometimes the number of the person conforms to the promi- . 
nent subject; sometimes to the nearest one ; a8 Seok xa 70 eungavnoapny, 
Eurip. Med. 1020. Oidte ov ot¢ ay adhos Siveuto. 


7) Several subjects of the same person regularly demand a 
J pe 
plural predicate ; but often a singular one is employed; E. g. 


(a) The verb at the head of a sentence, or at the close, conforms to the 
subject which is proximate; as ovx Syvo *Iaaiy xat i untye avtov, Luke 
2:43. John 4: 12. Tlévytes xat Onuos nthéov Exe, Xen. So often in Cicero, 
and not unfrequently in our English version of the SS. () Sometimes the 
verb conforms to the prominent subject; as Baothevs xat of ovy avrg . 
stoninte. (c) Names of things, of different gender, take a plural verb, when 
a distinction is intended to be marked: a singular one, when a untty of the 
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whole is designated. If all the names are neuter, the verb i is usually i in the 
singular. (d) Subjects with 7... 4 (or... or), also with otrs...ovrs, may 
take a sing. or plur. verb; a sing. one when separation is really meant, as 
#] ovtog adn Oi Aésyes; a plural one when the same predicate i is in the same 
manner applied to both, as si “ons dpywor... 4 PorBog Anoilwy. 
Gresxerat Remark. Few of the rules respecting the concord of the subject 
and redicate are uniformly observed. The rules of Greek usage in this respect 


ar less rigid and exact than those of the modern English language. In fact, 
they closely resemble the Hebrew. 


SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
§ 129. Distinctions in the nature of different Verbs. 


(1) A verb signifies action in its most enlarged sense, either 
external or internal. 


(2) Ideas of space, which arise from our sense of motion, 
seem to lie at the basis of the different classes of verbs as distin- 
guished by their respective kinds of meaning. 


E. g. (a) Action considered in the relation of whither, is designated by a 
transite verb, which requires an object to be placed after it (either ex- 
pressed or implied), which object marks the whither of the action, as TUnto 
toy maida. Kindred to this is the marking of the effect of action, e. g. yoapes 
19 émcotolyy. (6) Action considered in the relation of whence, requires a 
verb passive, i. e. one the subject of which is affected by the action of an- 
other agent; e.g. tuntopas ino tivog. (c) Action may be regarded in the 
light of where ; and then the verb must be intransitive, inasmuch as the ac- 
tion which proceeds from the subject of the verb, terminates within the 
same subject; e.g. 10 godoy ar Fei — qdopas (Midd.) 


(3) Besides the general distinctions of transitive, intransitive, 
and passive, there are subordinate classes of verbs distinguished 
by the names, reflexive, reciprocal, and causative. 


(a) A reflerive verb is one which marks an action as proceeding from an 
agent and returning to him again, i, e. as exercising an influence over him; 
e. g. tuntouas (Midd.) I beat myself; xouifouat, I procure for myself. Here 
the sense is the same as if the active voice were employed with a pronoun 
relating to the agent in the Acc.; e.g. mé or éuavroy ; while in many other 
cases, the sense is the same as that of a verb in the active voice with an 
Acc. of the thing and the Gen. or Dative of the person ; €. g. KuVYOMOL TOUS 
moleulous I keep off the soldiers Srom me = autyot. mod. guot. So xouilouas 
TOAAG yOrpata,—=xopite pos molla yonuata, I procure much property for my- 
self. This kind of verb belongs to the Middle Voice. 

(6) Kindred to this class of verbs are those named RecipROcAL. These 
indicate reflexive action extended mutually to two subjects; as TUNTOYTGE, 
they beat each other ; poyortat, they fight each other. 


(c) A peculiar species of the transitive verb is the so-named CAUSATIVE. 
Verbs of this class designate action upon an object which occasions that 
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object to exercise intransitive action, i.e. action upon itself; e. g. éysigw, I 
woken, i. e. I cause one to awake, (the awaking is intransitive action); 0d- 


Avs, I destroy, i. e. I cause that one should perish; aave, I make one to cease, - 


etc. These correspond to the Hiphil conjugation of the Hebrews. 

Nore. The Greek language has not distinct forms for all the classes of 
verbs. The active voice designates a transitive, and often intransitive and 
causative sense; the middle voice frequently designates an intransitive, as 
well as reflexive sense. The passive voice has distinct forms, as to a few ten- 
ses; and so the middle voice; but in the Pres., Imperf., Perf. and Pluperf, 
these two voices can employ only one and the same form. 


(4) It seems most probable, that onginally the active voice 
had only a transitive sense, and the middle voice an intransitive 


one ; but at present these forms are extended much beyond the 


ancient limits. 


Norte. Thus the verbs in -y, (which retain most of all the antique usage), 
are all transitive in their present tenses, (eiud and sius excepted); while the 
verbs in -w (which are more recent), are both transitive and intransitive ; 
yea, in very many cases, the same verb has both senses. Moreover the forms 
of the middle voice, in at least half of its tenses, are common to this voice 
and to the passive, while the middle was probably the more ancient voice. 


(5) The lines of distinction between verbs as transitive and 
intransitive, in Greek, cannot be very definitely drawn from the 
general nature of any verb. Almost any verb whatever is ca- 
pable of being employed in both senses ; and each case must be 
determined in and by itself, whether the action is transitive or in- 
transitive. 


Nore. This may seem strange to a mere English reader; because our 
vernacular is more definite in respect to the usage in question. But in 
Greek, nothing is more frequent than the exchange of meanings in regard 
to this particular. For example: 


(a) Intransitive verbs often put on the nature (1) Of transitive ones ; ©. g. 
Baivery noda—vooor vovei», etc.; see § 103.4. (2) Of passive ones; e. g. 
éxnintw UXO tivog—tstelevinxe Uno tov éy9eov. Here, in the first case (No. 
1), an Acc. or object being supplied, the verb must of course be transitive ; 
in the second (No. 2), the agent being supplied, it is evident that the sub- 
ject of the verb is not the agent, and therefore he must be the patient, i. e. 
the verb becomes passive in its meaning. This usage of intransitive verbs 
in a passive sense is of wide extent, and deserves special notice. It is quite 
common in Hebrew. 


(b) Transitive verbs, specially such as indicate motion, are often employed 
in an intransitive sense ; e. g. éxBaddey to spring forth; unsoBaddesy to excl ; 
and xAlvewy to decline ; and so of a multitude of others. So also m English ; J 
move, I turn, I change, I adoance, et al. multa, are both transitive ard intra 
sitive. 

Remark I. Two very plain principles are applicable to all these calés, viz’, 
first, that almost any verb whatever on in the Greek language, have an Acc. af- 
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ter it, and then of course it becomes transitive; and secondly, that most verbs may 
be used in an intransitive sense, and are so of course when no object of their ac- 
tion is supplied or intended. The inferenee of course is, in such a case, that the 
s ubject of the verb is the object of the action, or (in other words) that the verb is 
intransitive. 


Remark II. It would seem that the Tempora Secunda were the original tenses, 
which were often, and more usually, employed in the intransitive sense. The 
necessity of a transitive sense occasioned the formation anew of other tenses ; 
which, for the most part, are employed in the transitive sense, provided the Tem- 
pora Secunda still remain in use. The“latter, in such cases, more usually have 


an intransitive sense, e. g. Aor, IJ. and Perf. Il. active, Aor. II. passive and 
middle. 


§ 130. Voices, with their respective meaning. 


For the definitions of these, and the leading distinctions, the reader is referred 
to § 59. The substance will be here repeated very briefly, in order to facilitate 
an understanding of the subjects developed in the sequel. 


(1) The active voice designates action which proceeds from 
the subject of the verb, and which may terminate either on a 
different object or upon itself; (verbs transitive, and neuter or 
intransitive). 

E. g. tinto tov natda—alyéo. 


(2) When the subject of the verb is represented as the passive 


recipient of the action expressed by it, the form of the verb is 
passive. 


é 


E. g. tuntopas, I am beaten, i. e. by some other person. 


(3) When the subject of the verb is represented as both agent 
and recipient, then the verb is said to be of the middle voice. 


E. g. tuntopat, I beat myself, (the latter pronoun being unnecessary in 
the Greek). 


Remark. It is obvious that intransitive active verbs, which confine the ac- 
tion to the agent or subject, are very nearly allied to verbs of the middle 
voice which do the same. But the middle voice more fully and of itself 
indicates the reflexive meaning; and moreover it is often so used as to. 
govern nouns in a transitive way, which stand connected with it, when 
its design is to point out the ultimate object of an action; e. g. rUntopet, I 
beat myself; xopitonas yonuate, I acquire wealth for myself. Here, for my- 
self'is implied by the form of the verb, while, in this second example, the 
verb also takes an Acc. after it. 


§ 131. Various meanings of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The general design is, to mark action which terminates 
on the subject of the verb ; on something which belongs to this 


subject ; or on some object that stands nearly connected with 
this subject. 
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It is evident that this last category must open a wide field for the em- 
ployment of the middle voice; and such is the fact according to Greek 
usage. ; 


(a) Action terminating on the subject himself. (1) Some verbs are neces- 
sarily confined to the middle form here, having no active form, or none 
employed in the like sense; e. g. 7doucs laetor ; oréehiec Fas to depart, 
(orgldecy means to send away). Like to this last verb are a large class 
which are transitive in the active voice, and have there a different sense 
from the Middle, as gaiverFas to appear, (paivey to show); ictacFa: to 
stand, (totavas to station), etc. So it is also with some which are intransi- 
tive in the active voice, but reflexive in the Middle; as Bovisvery tii to give 

counsel to any one, Bovdevoau Sat to determine for one’s self. Here also be- 
- long many so called deponent verbs. 


(2) Sometimes the Middle is employed where the same sense might be, 
and usually i is, indicated by the active voice with its attending pronoun ; 
e. &- tUntope I beat myself, but one might say also, tuttw Euautoy; éxas- 
yeitas he praises himself, which is usually expressed by éxauvei Eavroy. If 
we except a few verbs, like Aovouat, xelgouas, érdvec Far, and the like, which 
have immediate respect to one’s own person, almost always the active 
voice (with a pronoun) is employed to make out a reflerive sense, in those 
cases where the meaning of the verb is not essentially changed by being 
employed in the middle voice. It is to that class of verbs, then, that we 
are principally to look for examples of the middle voice, where this voice 
has a different meaning from the active; for then the active voice will 
not afford the meaning demanded. 


(6) The middle voice designates achon upon something which BELONGS TO 
the subject of the verb; e. g. vintopos tous nodas, T wash my feet, (the Middle 
verb indicating this relation of odag¢ to me); tUntomes tiv xepadyy, I beat 
my own head. But there are also other and different shades which may 
be marked; e. g. 


(c) It expresses action on objects tn one’s possession, or objects which affect 
one’s self; e.g. nagéyeo Dui tu, to give out of one’s own property or possession ; ; 
FisFus vouor, to make a law which will include one’s self, (Feivas vopov, act., 
would mean fo legislate for others) ; anodelxvyve da & Egyov, to exhibit one’s own 
doings; anogaiver Pat yrorny, to show one’s own opinion; AveoFai 1, to 
ransom something for one’s self, (Aeverw 14, merely to ransom any thing). Some 
other shades of meaning, also, may be ranked here; e. g. 


(1) Here may be classed the reciprocal verbs, which, in order to com- 
plete their action, imply that others must be within the sphere of the agent's 
influence ; 3 e.g. verbs of contending, rivalling, conversing with, reproving, 
embracing, kissing, greeting, thrusting al, etc., as uayeo Fat, dyavlose 9-0, 
dodupsioF at, opohoysivF ut, oupoletsc Sau, ete. 

(2) Also action which must bring things within the sphere of one ’s own 
influence, or remove them out of this sphere ; ; @& g. maguoxsvac Fas ta én 
15810, to prepare things necessary for one’s self; norstatas elgnivny, to make 
peace for one’s self; agtioai 1, lo take away any thing for one’s § self, ete. 
So, to remove out of the sphere of one’s own influence; as anoocacPas 
xox, to ward off evil from one's self; nagaitsiodat xaxoy, to deprecate evil 
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in respect to one's self; anodorFat t1, to sell any thing from one’s own pos- 
session, etc. 

Nore. Verbs with a causative or permissive sense are frequent im the 
middle voice. They may have respect either to one’s own person, or to 
objects within his influence. (1) His own person; as xe/gacfats, to let one’s 
self be shaved; didakagFas rove naidas, to procure teachers for one’s own 
children, etc. (2) Objects within one’s sphere, or to be brought within it, 
or removed out of it; e. g. ngeoBevouas autor, I employ him on an ambassy 
for myself; nagayodgerSas vouous, to cause the laws to be inscribed ; agé- 
cacFut tiva, to cause one to be appeased ; xaradixacsaPal tive, to procure 
one’s condemnation ; 3 magadtésoFas teantlay, to cause a table to be set for one’s 
self; yipaodas thy Suyatéga, to give one’s daughter away in marriage. 


Remark IL. The reflerive meaning, (as will be seen by several examples 
in the note above), is often so weakened, that it is scarcely (if at all) per- 
ceivable, and may be resolved into some thing that has a bearing either 
more or less direct on the advantange or disadvantage of the subject or 
agent, or is connected with his concerns. Hence, in a few cases, even a 
pronown is put after a verb of the middle voice, to render more emphatic 
the relation of the action; e. g. guavrq FIospaluny, Soph. O. T. 1143. So 
geavtoy Unoxyovtapevos, Plato. But this is not usual. 


Remarx II. In a multitude of cases it is comparatively a matter of in- 
difference whether the active or middle voice is employed, and this may 
depend merely on the subjective views of the writer; e. g- po Soy pegey 
to receive a reward, where the sentiment would be generic, while puodor 
gysgec Sar would show that the reception bad particular respect to the sub- 
ject of the verb. On the shade of meaning, then, which the writer means 
to convey, would depend the one voice or the other; and so in a multi- 
tude of cases where the general meaning would be substantially the same, 
whether the active voice was employed or the middle, | 


Remark IIL. The older Greek employs oftentimes the middle voice to 
designate intransitive meanings, and in particular to express the operations 
of our senses, internal or external. Hence, in Homer, axover and axoveto, 
ideiy and WécFar, ynoevery and ynoever Far, et al. sim., in the like sense. 
Hence (as a relic of this more ancient usage) we often find, specially in 
respect to intransitive verbs and those expressive of external or internal 
sense, the Future middle employed as a Future active, i. e. instead of it; 
see § 60, 5. 


Remark IV. From this usage of employing the middle voice in an in- 
transitive sense and also as a reflexive, originated, in all probability, the 
frequent employment of it in a figurative or secondary sense, as having re- 
ference (in a reflexive way) to the infernal senses. ‘Thus, oxonety to see, 
speculari, axonsioSas io consider, i. e. to look at internally; opis» to fiz 
bounds, but ogiger Das to decide or determine; ctaducy to weigh off, ota- 
FuacFat to weigh or dehberate upon internally, etc. Specially do verbs 
ending in -stw (which designate, i in the active, the being in such or such a 
state or condition), signify, in the Middle, acting the part or endeavouring 
to act the part, of those who are in such or such a state or condition; e. g. 
mokitevw Tam a cilizen, mokutevonas I live and act asa culizen ; moms 
Fam base, xovnosvomas I behave myself basely ; tapsvoe [am gq manager, 
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soucsvoues Tact the part of a manager, etc. In many verbs of such a na- 
ture, the active form is gone into desuetude, and only the middle (depo- 
nent) remains ; in others, both forms are employed with a differénce of 
meaning. . 

Remark V. As the intransitive sense is one so common to the Middle, 
and also is conveyed by the Active, here is room, in very many cases, for 
choice ; and this may depend on euphony, more current usage, rhythm (in 
poetry), or the taste of the writer, etc. In some cases the distinctions are 
very tenuous; e. g. otgatevey to make war (said of the State), crpatevea Fou 
to take the field (said of the soldiers). 


§ 1382. Peculiar Tenses of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Pres., Imperf., Perf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post, are 
common to the Passive and Middle, and can be understood in 
their true sense only by virtue of the context, the nature of the 
case, etc. But, 


(2) The Aorists and Futures Middle, (the same verb has only 
one Future), bear the appropriate sense of the Middle, i. e. either 
reflexive or intransitive, and are not usually susceptible of a pas- 
sive sense, except in an Indirect way. 


Norte 1. Still there are cases where a verb has no other Fut. but the Fut. 
middle; and then it may be used passively, or actively. The poets, more- 
over, for the sake of rhythm, riot unfrequently use this Fut. instead of the pas- 
sive one. But common usage demands a passive Fut. for a passive meaning. 

Note 2. The Aorist I. Midd. is not at all employed in a passive sense. 
Usually it designates an operative and ehergetic meaning ; while Aor. IL. 
Middle more commonly has an tntransilive sense. This agrees well with 
the usual distinction between the Jempora Secunda and the Tempore 
Prima. 


§ 133. Uses of the Passive Voice. 


(1) It seems probable, that the present arrangement of a full 
(original) passive Voice, in our Greek Grammars, is not in accor- 
dance with the primitive structure of the Greek language. The 
middle Voice seems to have been anterior. 


So Kiihner, § 401; and he has illustrated and confirmed his positions 
by many proofs. The most striking are such cases as the following: 
tUntstae mAnyas modduc, he is beaten many stripes ; éoFijoFoas éoFira, he is 
clothed with clothing, etc. Here, when we assume a Middle sense, we can 
solve the regimen of the Acc. at once, because it may take an Acc. of the 
thing after it. Thus, he suffers many stripes to beat him, he permits clothing 
to be put on him, etc., would solve the enigma of a voice apparently 
passive still governing one of the two cases which the Act. voice governs. 
So pPovotpas I experience envy, éniBovhevouor, I suffer plotting, siotevouas 
I receive credit, and the like. In a multitude of cases, this manner of view- 
ing the subject will explain the apparent enigma of the syntax. 
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(2) Aor. I. and II. Passive seem to have stood related to each 
other, more anciently, as passive and intransitive. In later usage 
this distinction is not observed with any strictness. 


Kiihner ranks Aor. IL. passive as a simple intransitive of the active voice, 
formed after the model of verbs in -u:. Plainly, in many cases, this is cor- 
rect; e.g. ééndeta (Act.) I terrified, éexlayny I feared; tpnva I showed, 
éqavyy I appeared ; totnoa I placed, éutny I stood. Hence the principle 
laid down ({ 64.8. N. 2.), that no Aor. IL active is formed,when Aor. IL. passive is 
employed; for obviously it is then superfluous, inasmuch as the Aor. IL 
passive (so called) performs the part of Aor. IL act. intransitive. 


Nore. In process of time the difference between Aor. L and II. passive 
seems to have been much weakened ; for Aor. L. is now often found with 
a reflexive or intransitive meaning, and Aor. I. has often an intransitive 
sense which is equivalent to a passive one. 


§ 134. Use of Deponent Verbs. 


(1) These, having no active form, employ the middle and pas- 
sive forms in a reflexive, intransitive, or passive sense. 


Note. When they form an Aor. L middle, they are called middle depo- 
nents ; when they form Aor. L passive, passive deponents. 


(2) Not unfrequently the reflexive sense is so weakened in 
them, that they must be translated as merely transitive. 

E. g. S&youal tr—éoyatoual 11—Biafopol teva, etc. Not improbably the 
aclive forms once existed in most or all verbs of this kind. Hence the 
passive forms of these verbs may easily be supposed to have a passive 
meaning; which is often the case. When they form both Aor. I. middle 
and Aor. I. pass., the latter of course is really passive in its meaning. The 
Pres., Imperf., and Fut., more seldom have a passive meaning, for they in- 
cline to the meaning of the middle voice. 


TENSES OF VERBS. 
§ 135. Nature and design of the Tenses. 


(1) The basis of these is, expression of the relations of time. 


(2) These relations may be divided into two kinds; (a) The 
mere relation to the present time of the speaker. (b) The rela- 
tion to some other action or thing in time past, present, or future. 


(3) In relation to present time of the speaker, things are 
designated as taking place now, or in past time, or in future. 
In such a case, merely the simple relation of time is designated 
without reference to other events ; and the tenses which desig- 
nate it, (Present, Aor., and Future), are therefore, when thus em- 
ployed, named aBsOLUTE TENSES. 
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E. g. yoage, tygaya, yea, uttered simply in relation to the present 
time of the speaker, are in this sense called absolute tenses. 


(4) But time may also be referred to other things or events; 
and one may represent any thing as taking place in the present, 
past, or future of those events. The tenses employed in such a 
case are called relative; and for the most part, they are tenses 
appropriate solely to the purpose of marking these relations. 


(5) The relative tenses are naturally divided into three class- 
es, to each of which belongs an appropriate manner of expression. 


IutustRaTion. (a) If we affirm something to have been done in TIME 
PAST, and this time is designated as being related to something else which 
took place in time past, then there may naturally arise three views of 
the thing affirmed to have been done, viz., it was done at the same time 
when something else took place; or it was done before that something else 
took place; or it was to be done after that something else took place. These 
three relations are expressed by the Imperf,, the Pluperf., and the Fut. 
with példw; e. g. typaqoy thy éntotodqy évy'w ou Enastes, I wrote the letter 
while you were playing, where the past is the scene of action for both pred- 
icates, but the writing’ is contemporary (present) with the playing. Again ; 
éyseygupey thy éxtotodiy ots ov HaFes, Thad written the epistle when you came, 
where the scene of both events is laid in the past, but the writing | was com- 
pleted before the coming took place. Finally, gusldov youcey OTs Ov A= 
dec, I was about to write when you came, where the scene is still in the 
past, but the writing is designated as taking place after the coming. 


(6) In the same manner the Present may become a relative time, by 
referring to actions done or things existing, during that same present time. 
The principal thing to be affirmed may be done during that same present 
time, or before it, or after it. E. g. youpa av énvotodyy év w ov nates, I 
am writing my letter while you are playing, where both actions are present, 
but the main action stands related (as to time) to a subordinate one, and so 
distinguishes this Present from the absolute Present, which merely ex- 
presses time without relation to another action or event. Again: yéygapa 
tv éxictolny, Ihave written the epistle, i. e. I have completed it, viz. before 
the time in which I am speaking ; (for the Perfect, from its very nature, is 
only a relative tense). So the Fulure relative, péliw yoager, I am about to 
wrile, 1 intend to write, i. e. I have this intention now while I am speaking. 


(c) If the speaker chooses his scene of action in the Future, then a 
principal action of that future may be done during: some subordinate one, 
or before it, or after it. E. g. yoowo tv éncotolyy dy @ ov matset, I shall 
write while you are at play, where relative contemporaneous action is palpa- 
ble, while both actions are yet placed in the future. So  émiorody yeyga- 
Etat OtAY OU nogaysyy, the letter will have been wrilten whenever you may 
come, where the main action is already past in respect to the subordinate one, 
while both are still placed i in the fulure of the person who speaks. Again; 
pedlnow yoagery ors Oo mato pou nagayevnostat, I shall write when my fa- 
ther shall come, where both actions are future, but the main action is more- 
over future in relation to the subordinate one. 
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Remanxs. It appears, then, that while there are only three absolute 
tenses for past, present, and future, there are nine relaléve ones, i. e. three 
in respect to a point of time combined with action in the past; three in 
the same respect as it regards the present; and three as it regards the 
future. 


(a) Toe aBSOLUTE TENSES are the Present, Aor., and Future. Of these 
the Present and Future are also employed to mark the relative present and 
future and as well as the absolute ; but the Aorist designates in itself only 
the absolute past, having no relation to other things or events, but merely 
expressing past action as such. 


(6) Tue RELATIVE TENSES, on the other hand, have, for the most part, 
exclusively appropriate forms; e. g. the Imperf., the Perf., and Pluperf., are 
all relative merely ; while the Futures relative are often made by péddcw in 
combination with the Infinitive, as példw yoaqey, Suslloy yoaqey, pslinow 
yeagew. The whole may be rendered more perspicuous by a tabular 
view. 


L Time absolute. 
Present. Past. Future, 
yeapa Ey gaya 7oawpon 
IL Time relative. 
Contemporaneous yeagea Eygaqor youre 
Antecedent yéyqupa éysygapey yeyeapos Eropae 
Future usin yeaqey Eusdloy youpey peldjow yoapey 


What is meant by contemporaneous, antecedent, and future, in this tabular 
view, has already been explained above. These respective tenses are so 
named in their relation, or because of their relation, to some other action 
or event in the past, present, or future. 


(6) As to the primary Tenses, i. e. the Pres., Fut., and Per- 
fect, although they are often employed (the Perf. always) as re- 
lative tenses, yet their relation is confined merely to one point, 
viz. to the present time of the speaker and the action of speaking ; 
but the relative historical Tenses, on the other hand, 1. e. the 
Imperf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post Future, always presuppose some 
other and different action or event, either expressed or implied, 
to which they stand related. 

Nore. The design of this remark is to show, that all the primary tenses, 
even when relative, are still distinguished in their use, in one respect at 
least, quite plainly from the relative historic tenses. The distinctions as 
to the nature of the tenses in general, have already been noted in § 51 and 


§ 53. Whatever else is necessary to a more particular view, will be de- 
veloped in the sequel. 


§ 136. Distinctions and Use of the Tenses. 


(1) Tue Present. Strictly speaking, the Present designates 
only the moment in which the speaker is making his declaration ; 
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and merely so considered, it would have a relative sense. But the 
Greeks also employ it in a much wider sense, i. e. as embracing 
greater or smaller periods of time. So we speak, in English, of 
the present month, year, century, etc. In this extended sense 
of present, the tense in question is very often employed. 


(a) Proverbs, maxims, general and universal truths, what is usual, con- 
stant, invariable, etc., is commonly expressed i in the present tense, by virtue 
of such an extended use; e. g. 0 idiog Aaunsi—o avPguncg gots Ivntos— 
aN ogous vepely Epyetan, etc. 

(b) In narration, past events are frequently spoken of as if they were 
present before the view of the speaker, in which case the present tense is of 
course employed. This is found every where among the Greek historians, 
and is very frequent in the N. Test.; e.g. John 1:29, ‘John Biénez seeth Je- 
sus coming to him, xa? déyee.’ 1: 44. [Nathaniel] steloxe: .. . xai Aéyer; and 
the like every where, but specially in John’s Gospel, and in the Apocalypse. 

Norte. In such cases writers take the liberty of employing interchange- 
ably the Pres. and Praeterite forms even in the same sentence; see in Mark 
2:4, 4:38. 5: 15. Luke 23: 12, John 1: 42, 43, 44. 5: 14. 4: 20. 18: 28, 
et al. saepe. So in the Classics; see Winer 41. 2. 6. 


(c) ThePresent is sometimes employed for the Future ; specially (1) Where 
the mere futurity of the action is not intended to be made particularly 
prominent; e. g. Matt. 26: 2, ‘Ye know that after two days yivetas is the 
passover, and the Son of Man mragadidorat, 2 18 s betrayed, i in order that he may 
be crucified.’ John 14 : 3, ‘IfI go away, nmakiv Eovyouct. Matt.17: 11. Luke 12: 
54. See examples from the Classics in abundance, Kiihner § 4387. a. (2) 
But particularly, where certainty of action is intended to be designated, the 
Present may be used for the Future. This might be applied to the cases 
above ; and it is founded, indeed, in the nature of things. If that which is 
in reality future, is announced as now present, this speaks loudly for the as- 
sumed certainty of the thing. So the heathen oracles often employed the 
Present, in order to announce prediction. The Heb. Present participle is 
used in cases without number as a future in -rus in Latin. So in John 4: 
21, 23, Egystas ciga, designating the proximate and certain future. The 
like is often found. 


(d) Inasmuch as the Present denotes unfinished action, it is sometimes 
employed in the sense of design, purpose, intention to do a thing, or the of- 
fort to do it; e. g. ‘My dishonoured house you are destroying ... 2aidu 
t demoxteivess and" you are intending or endeavoring to kill my child, Odyss. 
n. 431. °Eyw tow Avoveo (Pres. Part.) trace... maida, I designing to end 


the strife, or rather, endeavoring to end the strife, have persuaded, etc., Eurip. 
Phoen. 81. 


Nore. Asa peculiar Present, may be noted the use of this tense when 
it involves along with it something of the past which still continues; e. g. 
John 8: 58, ‘ Before Abraham was, éyw tipi, Iam,’ i.e. I was and still am. 
Comp. Jer. 1:5 (Sept.). John 15: 27. Acts 25: 11. John 8: 14, épyoua, 


(2) Tue Imperrect. (I.) The stand-point of this tense is in the 
28 
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past, primarily denoting unfinished action, or action which is 
going on while something else is being done. 


Illustration. The Imperfect stands related to some point in past time, 
as the relative Present does to the present moment. Both signify action go- 
ng on and unfinished; both have reference to something else which is tak- 
ing or has taken place; but the Impert. refers to the past, and the Present 
to the moment of speaking. E. g. tygagov thy éniotodijy év @ av Enattec, I 
wrote the letter while you were playing. But the subordinate clause may also 
have a Pluperfect or an Aorist in it in such cases, as well as the Imperf. ; 
e. g. ors énedyluSnouy or énjAGuy or jezorro, ob “EAAnreg éucyorto, See 
in Luke 14: 17. 24: 32. 6: 19. John 5: 16. 12: 6, al. saep. 


(II.) From this leading use of the Imperf. naturally flow several 
other kindred uses, which must here be particularized. 


(a) It designates continued and repeated action in post time; but still it is 
mostly action related, in respect to time, to some other predicate. This is 
its principal use in the N. Test.; e.g. John 3: 22, ‘There Jesus Siét gfe 
pet urtar xat éBantige, denoting continued habitual action. So in cases 
almost without number; e. g. Rom. 15: 22. 1 Cor. 10: 4 13: 11. Acts 13: 
1}. Matt. 13: 34. Luke 8 :31, 41. 17: 28, al. saep. 


Nore. The Aorist also denotes often repeated action in the past. Kiihner 
says that the Imperf. is distinguished from it by always having a relation to 
another predicate in the past time, while the Aorist is absolute and simply 
expresses repetition. In most cases this is true; but in some it would be 
very difficult to make this out with definite and satisfactory evidence. In 
fact, this seems to be a point in which the Aorist and Imperf., plainly as 
they differ from each other for the most part, come very near if not entirely 
together and are hardly to be distinguished ; e. g. examine the use of the 
Aor. in such cases as these, viz. 0 Swxgurns €didute aplodi—ol Mégoae éno- 
Aguicay 909 tuog¢—where the habit of teaching and making war are plainly 
signified. See James 1:11,24. Eph. 5: 29, 


(b) From the general nature of the Imperf. it is adapted to designate ac- 
tion commenced but not completed, and often, as we might suppose, it is em- 
ployed in this way ; e. g. Matt. 3: 14, 6 d2’Iwuvyng duexadvey avroy, forbade 
him, i. e. at first, but afterwards he yielded. So ¢Sovdouny, I would, i. e. if 
it could have been so; so Rom. 9: 3, qiyouny, I wished, i.e. if it could have 
been so; and in like manner Eurip. Iph. T. 26,‘ Coming to Aulis ... éxau- 
vouny Sipe, I was killing, i.e. I was preparing to kill him, but Diana stole 
away the sword.’ See Kiihner, § 438. 4 

Nore. The use of the Imperf. in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 
where it implies a negative, stands closely allied to the shade of meaning in 
b; e.g. ei ToUTO Asyetc, nuaQTares KY, If you should say so, then you would err, 
where the implication is: You do not say so, and therefore do not err. 

(c) The Imperfect sometimes includes the Present with it ; e.g. ovx aga 
ayados.. » Heguxdiig 4 éx toUToU Tov doyov, ‘then Pericles was [and is] not 
good for this reason,’ Plat. Gorg. p. 516. See examples in Kiihner, § 438. 4. 

(d) In a narration of the past, the Imperf: is often exchanged with the 
Aorist, although it still retains its own appropriate meaning; see Luke 8: 
23. James 2: 22, and also No. 5. 6. 1, in the sequel here. 
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(3) Tue Perrect. This expresses an action done or com- 
pleted before the time present of the speaker. Specially is it 
employed, when the consequences of tbat action are intended to 
be represented as continuing or abiding. 


Nore 1. It matters not whether the action is in fact just completed, or 
was done long ago. The speaker, who uses the Perfect, means merely to 
declare completion antecedent to the present moment in which he is 
speaking. 

Nore 2. The Greeks in general did not make frequent use of this form, 
specially in narration, (Herodotus is an exception), but more usually pre- 
sented a picture of the past under the Aorist form, as this tense is the 
more current and less embarrassed with any special relations. Yet in two 
cases the Perfect has always maintained a predominant place; viz. 


(a) When a relation to the present time was to be marked as emphatic 
and important, then of course this tense must be employed, as neither the 
Aorist nor any other tense beside the Perfect would mark this in such a 
manner. 


(6) When not only the previous happening of an event, but also its en- 
during and present effects are designed to be marked; e. g. Luke 4: 6, ¢uoe 
maoadidorar [7 étovcta], to me has been [and still is] committed, etc. Luke 
5:32, ovx édjlvGa xnléoar Iixaiovs, I have not come [and am not here] to call, 
etc. Gal. 2: 7, aeniorevuos to etuyyédeov. I have been [and am] entrusted 
with the gospel. See also Acts 8: 14. Mark 10: 40. 11: 21. 16: 4. John 
12:7. 18:12. Rom. 3:21. 5:2, al. saepe. The same in the Classics ; 
see Kiihner, § 439. b. Winer, § 41. 4. | 

Nore. In Rev. 5: 7, siAnge seems to be merely aoristic in its meaning. 
See also 2 Cor. 21: 25. Heb, 11: 28. Vide Winer, § 41.4. Occasionally 
the same in the classics, specially the later ones; see Winer ibid. 


(c) In several verbs, the Perfect is employed so as to supply the place 
of the Present; e. g. xéxrnua, oda, Eataxa, xéxgaya, Engaxa, Sedona, 19 - 
yyxa, tTESatuexa, BESyxa, sioFa, and others; see Kiihner, § 439. Anm. 2. 
The ground of this is plain; e. g. ‘I have acquired and do possess; I have 
known and still know; I have taken my stand and remain; I have cried 
and still cry; etc? When thus employed as a Present tense, these Per- 
fects may denote habitual and repeated action, as agyvgotos, co Xevony 
aupifesnxas, Ul. «. 37. 


(d) The Future is sometimes energically designated by the Perfect; e. g. 
‘If he shall fall, t¢Synxn éyo, I am dead, i.e. I shall be dead as soon as the 
fall happens, Soph. Elect. 690. Rom. 14: 23, ‘If he eat, xaraxexgitac, he 
has been condemned, i. e. so soon as the eating takes place the act of con- 
demnation is already passed. So in John 14:7. The energtc nature of 
the declarations here is plain. Especially is the Imper. Passive Perfect, 
3d person employed in this way with great force; e. g. nsegaoIon, let 
frial have been made, i. e. make and complete it forthwith; tetayFw, let the 
arrangement have been made, i. e. complete it forthwith. 


_ (4) Tue Piursasecr. . This marks action, completed antece- 
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dent to a period in past time; just as the Perfect marks it as 
antecedent to the present time. 


E. g. évyeyquqer thy émictodyy, éxet 6 matyg 4492. The clause denot- 
ing the period of past time may have a verb in the Imperfect, Aorist, or 
Pluperfect. 


Nore 1. The same laws regulate the use of this tense in reference to 
the past time, as regulate the Perfect in reference to the present time. The 
Pluperfect is used to mark the relation when it is emphatic, or to designate 
an action which was permanent in ts consequences. 

Nore 2 When the Perfect has the sense of the Present, the Pluperfect 
of course has the sense of the Imperfect. 


(5) Tue Aorist. This designates action simply as past, with- 
out relation to any other event in the past or present. 


E. g. typawa rv énictolny, I wrote the letter, no matter how long ago, 
or how recently. From the nature of the Aorist, it follows, of course, that 
it is the appropiate tense ; 


(a) For designating the momentary past, i. e. the mere happening of an 
event, without reference to its duration. 


(6) The Aorist is also the usual tense in narration; but it is often ex- 
changed with other praeterite tenses, (although it is generally in itself 


neither equivalent to them, nor they to it), for the sake of variety and of 
animated description. E. g. 


(1) With the Imperfect. There are two ways of narrating; the one is 
simple description or narration, the other portrays or as it were paints; 
the first merely announces that such or such a thing took place, the other 
holds it up before you and lets you see it in progress. The Aorist per- 
forms the first office, the Imperfect (denoting continued action) the last. 
The interchange of these in narration makes a pleasing variety of light 
and shade. E. g. Cyrop. L 4. 1, roraita péy 7 mole éhales 6 o Kugog* t6- 
hog O& 4) pév pntnQ ani Se Kigog 08 xatéusre, xai avtod ergepeto, many 
such things, moreover, did Cyrus say [Imperf. éloda, said at one time and 
another]; at last his mother went away [anij13e2, Aor. momentary action, not 
repeated or continued], but Cyrus remained [xatépeve, Imperf. contiuued 
to stay], and there was he brought up, [étgspeto, continued action]. It is by 
such an exchange of tenses in narration, that appropriate action in each 
case can be distinctly and vividly marked. 


Nore. It matters not whether, in all cases, the actions, etc., marked by 
the predicate, are of such a nature as in themselves to justify the use of 
the Imperf. or of the Aorist. It is enough that the writer means to present 


them in the respective light in which he places them, by employing these 
respective tenses. 


(2) Fhe Aorist 1s exchanged with the historical Present. This Present de- 
scribes continued action; therefore, when the writer employs the historical 
Present, he presents the passing scene before the eye, as if he himself 
were present to behold it. In this way the vivacity of narration is greatly 
heightened. E. g. [“Eddnves] avaieuBavoves ta Onhe, xab 04 Supaxovaros 
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aicSavovrar xal énacovuay, [The Greeks] resume their arms, and the Syra- 
cusans percewe it, and they raised a shout. In this way, the Aorist and Pre- 
sent are often commingled in the same sentence. Yet the shade of mean- 
ing in each is in fact separate, and is designed to be so. 


(3) The Aorist is exchanged with the Perfect and Pluperfect. Tither of 
these tenses denotes action which ts past; but the Perfect and Pluperfect 
usually denote continued consequences and influences, the first as to what 
was previous to the present time, the second as to what was previous to 
some point in past time. 

Norte. But here some latitude must be given to the use of the Aorist. 
E. g. John 18: 24, ‘Annas antoreldey avtov x. t. 4, had sent him, etc.” Matt. 
14: 3, 4, 8noe... EFet0 had bound... had put. Acts 1: 2, ovg éSedeSato, 
whom he had chosen. 9: 35. John 4: 45, 46. 11: 30. 13: 12. 19: 23. Luke 
19: 15. 24:1, al. saepe. In cases like these we must translate by the 
Pluperfect. Yet, even here, it may be supposed that the writer himself 
regarded the facts in question in an absolute way, and so employed the 
Aorist, although we naturally construe them as being relative, and thus 
substitute the Pluperfect. So Winer, in § 41.5. So also, in respect to 
the Aorist for the Perfect, Winer interprets éneysioncay in Luke 1: 1; 
énoinoas in Luke 2: 48; ayogace in Luke 14:18, 19; &ufov in Phil. 3: 12; 
éSoSaoa... érededwoa in John 17: 4, et al. simil. But this seems to be 
somewhat like straining the matter, and cooping up the Aorist too rigidly 
within technical theory. That all the tenses are occasionally employed 
with some latitude of usage, seems undeniable to an observing reader. 

(c) Action frequently repeated or customary, in times past, is also designa- 
ted not unfrequently by the Aorist. 

In respect to the difference between the Imperf. (which designates con- 
tinued action in time past) and the Aorist, see above No. 2. IL. a. Note. An 
overwhelming mass of examples as to the Aorist, with this sense, may be 
found in Kiihner, § 442.1. But Winer (§ 41. 5. 6. 1) seems disposed to 
doubt this usage in the N. Testament. What then can we fairly make of 
avéttiley ... éSjoave,in James 1:11? Or of the like in 1 Pet. 1: 24? 
See also James |: 24. But we may go almost any where into narrative 
and find examples which nothing but a strained construction can exempt 
from the meaning in question ; e. g. I open my N. Test. at John IV. and at 
v. 12 we find és (Aor IL), which surely does not mean one act; v. 20, 
ngocsxvynoay certainly means habit of worshipping, and so elsewhere. I 


see no room for doubt here, moreover, inasmuch as the classical usage of 
this kind is so common. 


Note. Kindred to this usage is that of employing the Aorist in compar- 
tsons. The object in comparison is to render plainer something which is 
apparently obscure, by introducing a like thing which is already plain 
by reason of frequent and familiar repetition or occurrence. Hence, to- 
gether with the Pres. and Fut. the Aorist is also introduced by the Greek 
into comparisons. See Il. vy. 33—36; also w. 436. Kiihner § 442. 2. 

(d) The Aorist is sometimes employed in respect to the Future, in order to de- 
note the certainty that an event will take place. E. g. Rev. 10: 7, ‘When the 
angel shall sound the trumpet, xai étedéo.9y 10 prvotjgeor Tov Feo, lit. then has 
the mytsery of God been completed,i. e. forthwith and surely it will be comple- 
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ted. So Eurip. Med. 78, ‘If we must add the endurance of a new evil to 
the old one, anwiouec? ag, we have been undone, i. e. we sball forthwith 
be ruined. See a mass of examples in Kiihner, § 443. 2. 

Gexerit Remarks. (a) The Aorist is often employed, both in the principal 
and subordinate parts of sentences, where the Impertect, Perf., or Pluperf., might 
have been used ; i.e. it is employed when no special emphasis is intended to be 
laid on the continuance of an action ({inperf.), or on its abiding consequences in 
respect to time present (Perfect), or in regard to a point in time past (Pluperf.). 
So Kahner acknowledges, § 444; and so every attentive reader must acknuw- 
ledge, who can easily find examples of no unfrequent occurrence. 

(4) The reader will of course understand, that Aor. I. and I1. are both included 
in all of the preceding principles; as there is no difference between them in any 
of the respects which have been the subject of remark. 


(6) THe Aorist INTHE DERIVED Mopes, i.e. in the Opt., 
Subj., Imper., and Infinitive. Here the nature of the case makes 
some difference, and requires some distinction of usage. Facts 
correspond ; for, 


(a) In part, the Aorist in these four derived modes designates action 
simply past or finished; in like manner as in the Indicative. But, 


(b) More generally, mere [momentary] action, without any reference to 
the relation of time or the length of time, is designated by the Aorist in 
these modes; so that this tense is not within any strict limit of time but 
truly aoristic. 

Examples of this may be found on all sides, where the Aor. Subj., Inf. 
etc., takes its hue as to fume merely from the context, not from the nominal 
nature of the tense as here employed. In general, when continued action ts 
intended, the Present tense of these modes ts employed ; but where mere ac- 
tion, simply considered, is to be designated, the Aorist is the appropriate tense, 
in the derived modes. Even such verbs as wishing, asking, commanding, 
etc., which naturally claim a future sense after them, may take an Inf. Fut. 
Pres,, or Aor., just as the writer designs to convey the idea of a future re- 
lation, or of continued action, or merely an idea of action simply consider- 
ed without reference to time or frequency. 


(7) Tue Furure sustains, as we have seen ($129. 5), a two- 
fold relation, absolute and relative. The absolute Future merely 
signifies that something will take place ; the relative, that it will 
take place while something else is done. 

E. g. yoaww, I will write—when, or where, is not said; Fut. relative, 
yoapu évq av nase, I will write while you are at play. The same form is 
here used in both cases. Yet most of the relative Futures are made by 
vélio and the Infinitive mode. See in § 129.5. The future relative is of 
course limited to a definite time ; not so with the Fut. absolute, for, 

(a) It often designates repeated action in future time. It does this in the 
sume manner, with respect to the future, as the Aorist does in respect to 
the past, see No 5, 3. c. above. E. g. avrg élénoes, he will be compassionate ; 
otto: evegystycouct, these will be beneficent ; et al. saepe. 

(0) The Future often expresses obligation, necessity, duty, and may be 
tyansleted by the auziliatics, may, musi, qught, can, etc E, g. Luke 3: 10, 
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ab ovy novjoousr ; What now must we do? Rom. 10:.14, mag ot» éntxalécor— 
tat; how shall they call upon him, etc. In questions this is a predominant 
sense. But in commands it is equally so; e. g. ov qovevaris, thou must not 
kill; 80 ov potysvosis, ov dasogenves’ anodurEs TH xvgig Tots OgxoUs gou, 
al. saepe. 

(c) The relative Future with pédo and the Inf. mode, is employed in 
reference either to the present, or to a point of time past, or future ; e. g. 
pédlo yous, I am intending to write immediately ; jushlov yougey, I was 
going to write, viz. ote 6 sraigos nayiAde, i. e. when a friend camein; pei- 
Anow yoagey otuy o étaigos nagayrynras, etc. 

Nore. In the classics, the Fut. is often employed as a softened and pol- 
ished mode of expression for indicating present intention, etc. E. g. Bov- 
Ajoouct, volo, i. e. si licet; so éPedzjow, m909rurcoOuaL, etc. 

GeneraL Remarks. The Future is not rigidly confined to the rules here 
developed. In Rev..4: 9, dd&novm ... mesotrtu: extend to habitual action, viz. 
which was, is, and will be, (like the Hebrew Future); Luke 1: 37, adurac/cee has 
a like sense. Kindred to this is the use of the Future in supposed cases that may 
at any time occur; e. g. James2: 10, jorig Gov TOY ruor THY/OE, MTUinEL BE iv 
évi, and so in the formulas, ége¢ tig or dgetc ov. 1 Cor, 15: 35. Rom. 9: 19. Like 
to this is Luke 11: 5, tig... See... xat moger'cerat ; 


N. B. In the active and middle voices there is but one Future, (either Fut. 1. 
or IL. as the nature of the verb may he); and in the Passive, where are two Fu- 
tures, there is no difference between them as to the relations of time. 


(8) Tue Pavto-post Future or Fururum Exactum. This 
has a double relation; (1) To the Present of the speaker, inas- 
much as what it designates is future in respect to that Present. 
(2) To another event in the Future, in regard to which it desig- 
nates what is past. 


| KE. g. ‘If such a guardian shall watch over it, the republic teéwe xexoop7}- 
asta, will have been perfectly arranged, Plat. Repub. vi. p. 506. This form 
is unusual in the N. Testament. 


Note 1. For this tense is frequently substituted a participle with the 
verb tivar; e.g. doousdu éyrexores, we shall have known. The Paulo-post 
Fut. is formed from the Perf. passive, and is compounded, therefore, of a 
past and a future. 


Note 2. By Attic usage, the Paulo Post Fut. has, in several verbs, the 
sense of the Fut. passive simply. But this is mostly where the Perfect of 
those verbs is used in the sense of the Present tense. 


Note 3. Immediate accomplishment, without delay after the action has 
taken place to which this Fut. relates, is often signified by it; e. g. poate, 
xor mengatsras, speak, and tt will have been done, i.e. it will be forthwith done. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON ALL THE TENSES. By far the greater part of the 
instances in which they are employed, exhibits the regular and normal use, 
in accordance with the general principles respecting them. But cases oc- 
cur, not unfrequently, as the preceding account of usage fully shows, in 
which all the tenses are employed (so to speak) ¢tropically, i. e. out of their 
customary mesning. In these cases, (which are as natural as the use of 
words in a tropical sense), the reader generally finds but little embarrass- 
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ment; inasmnch as the context nearly always supplies him with the means 
of interpretation. But it is highly important that he should know the facts 
respecting tropical usage (sit venia verbo), and within what limits they are 
comprised ; and also that the student should understand the ground or rea- 
son of this usage. Otherwise, he will be prone to make all manner of con- 
jectures, and talk at large about enallage of the tenses (us many of the older 
critics have done), or devise crude and offensive theories which can never 
be supported. It were easy to verify all this, by pointing to examples. 
But the task would be invidious. Then, and only then, can the considerate 
philologist feel safe, when he knows that his interpretation is conformed to 
the usus loquend:t, That allows a tropical use of the tenses; and this being 
conceded, the only question then is: Within what limits? The preceding 
rules are designed to answer this question. 

To say simply, that one tense is used for another, is not saying much to the 
purpose ; less still is it to the credit of the writer. But to show that there 
is some common ground which different tenses may occupy, some in their 
ordinary and some in a tropical sense, is doing what may give satisfaction 
to the mind of an intelligent reader. 


MODES OF VERBS. 
§ 137. General principles in respect to Modes. 


(1) We may contemplate events in three different ways, viz. 
as actual, as possible or conditional, or as desirable. On these 
three different methods of regarding them are founded the modes 
of representing action. 


(2) The Indic. mode designates events regarded as actual ; 
the Subj. and Optative as possible or conditional, and sometimes 
as desirable in reference to some conditionality ; the Imper. ex- 
presses simple desire in the shape of command. 


(3) The possible, conditional, or desirable, which is expressed 
by the Conjunctive (generically so named), may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. that which respects the present or future, and 
that which respects the past. The first of these is designated by 
the Subjunctive mode, the last by the Optative. 


Explanation. Tnasmuch as possibility or conditionality, which respects 
the present or future, may be realized by events that will happen, the Subj., 
which expresses these, approaches nearer to the Indic. than the Optative. 
This is the distinguishing trait of the Subjunctive, viz. possibility that something 
may be realized. On the other hand ; as the Opt. expresses possibility or con- 
ditionality in respect to past events, and these having once taken place can- 
not occur so as to be realized, the office of the Optative is mainly to desig- 
nate mere supposition or assumption, without the conjoint idea of looking for 
or expecting realization. 

Nore. An action in itself conditional may still be regarded by the 
speaker as something which will never takeplace. The Greek has forms to 
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express such peculiar conditionality, and at the same time to signify the 
judgment or opinion of the speaker as to the event; and these forms are 
the relative tenses, viz. the Imperf. and Pluperf., and the Aorists. These, 
which are usually accompanied with appropriate particles of conditionality, 
designate the opinion of the speaker that the conditional action or event 
will not take place ; e. g. & tovto élsysc, nuagtaves a», if you should say this, 
you would commit an error, in which the direct implication is: ‘You have 
not said it, [as I believe], and so you have not committed an error.’ 


Mops IN INDEPENDENT: SENTENCES. 


§ 188. Indicatwe mode Independent. 


(1) This affirms or declares whatever is regarded as matter of 
fact. 


E. g. 10 6odov avdci—av9ijo—ivFyoe, So in ei tovto déyets, euagta- 
ysis, although the fact of speaking is not asserted, yet it is assumed as a 
fact in order to make a deduction from it, viz., éuagtaves. So the erring 
is not directly asserted here as a matter of fact, but it is assumed as a mat- 
ter of fact on the like ground with the assumption in déyes. The senti- 
ment may be thus expressed in other words; ‘ Assuming as a fact that you 
have said this, it follows that you have erred.’ 


(2) The Future Indicative would seem, at first, to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of this mode, which asserts what is already 
regarded as a reality. Yet the Fut. Indic. is designed to indi- 
cate what is assumed, or what, it is believed, will certainly be- 
come a matter of fact. 


A future certainty comes naturally to be regarded as a reality; and so, 
the Indic. Fut. may express this idea. As kindred to this, the classic wri- 
ters frequently make use of the Future as a kind of moderate or courteous 
Imperative ; e. g. tovtov psicec Ds, ye will spare this person, i. e. I expect or 
wish or desire you to spare him, with the confident expectation that this 
will be done. This adds a shade to the colouring of the diction, which the 
proper Imper. is not competent to furnish. 


(3) The Indic. Imperfect is used frequently in a moderated or 
conditional sense, in cases where the English idiom employs a 
potential mode. 


Nore 1. Usually this method of employing the Imperf. requires ay; but 
ay is omitted in those cases where the apodosis i is not actually dependent 
on the protasis; e. g. xahov qy aut@ si ovx éyevv} In, Mark 14: 21, lit. ¢ was 
good, etc. So 2 Pet. 2: 21. 2 Cor. 12: 11. Matt. 25: 27. So in Gal. 4: 20, 
iFelov Js magsivat TEQOG tas ote; nas addater ty» paryy you, I would be 
present with you, etc., i. e. did circumstances permit, I would, ete. The im- 
plication of course ig, that circumstances do not permit; and still more 
also, viz. that the desire remains unchanged. So in Acts 25: 22, éSoulo- 
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pny xol avros tol avPgunov axovoas, I could wish myself to hear the man, i. e. 
if circumstances permitted. Here the speaker does not mean to say mere- 
ly, that he was once desirous to hear him, but now was not desirous; uor 
that he might now hear him, but still he would not, (which would be éfov- 
Louny ay); but to express a desire to hear him which circumstances only 
(and not his own inclination) prevented. And 80, in that much contro- 
verted passage in Rom. 9: 3, nizouny yu aitog eyo avadnua sivas ano tou 
Xeioro, etc., I could wish, etc. i. e. ‘Were it possible that I might be an 
avaSnua in the room of my brethren, I would be so; but it is not possi- 
ble.” To substitute yiyounr ay or sityoiuny av here, as some have propo- 
sed to do, would destroy the present meaning, inasmuch as it would make 
the apostle say: ‘I might wish to become an anathema, or I might be one, 
but I will not.’ 


Norte 2. The importance of this principle in the Greek idiom, is fully 
manifest from the controversies which have arisen about passages which 
exhibit the kind of usage now under consideration, particularly Rom. 9: 3. 
But it is now well established among grammarians, that specially verbs 
which signify necessity, inclination, duty, propriety, possibility, liberty, etc. 
omit ay in all those cases where the writer does not mean to represent the 
necessity, propriety, desire, etc., as conditionally dependent on the meaning 
of the adjunct clause (expressed or implied) which is connected, with them. 
So yoij», ie, apedov, xadov ay, ey, Eusdis , éSovlopny, sixog nv, meocijxs 
(Acts 22: 22), and the like, very often omit a», and by omitting it make the 
Imperfect (and sometimes the other historic tenses) to say, that such or 
such a thing was or is proper, becoming, desirable, etc. unconditionally ; 
for &» would imply that it was so only in case some implied or expressed 
condition was fulfilled. It must still be understood, that the Greek writer 
did not mean to make the expressions in question entirely absolute, i. e. to 
dissever them from all conditions expressed or implied, but only to express 
the necessity, propriety, desirableness, etc., in terms apparently a absolute, 
Jor the sake of ging intensity to his expression. Plainly such is the effect ; 
e.g. xalov ay ate) & ox éyevv79n, where the form of the expression (xor- 
Aov 7») seemingly does not allow the xcdcy to depend on the & ovx syevn|- 
$n as an indispensable condition. Had the latter been meant, «» must 
have been added to the 7» in order to point out such a conditionality. Yet 
the connection of xaloy with si ovx éyeyyn On must not be regarded as su- 
perseded; the xadoy zy, (and so of all other like expressions in similar 
belongs only to an energetic or intense ‘mode of declaration. 


Note 3. Very often, i in such expressions, the protasis’ is omitted ; e. g. é&ny 
tata moiuiv—xalag sive 4 nagauvdie—atiov Ty axovcat; i. e. it might be 
lawful to do those things ; consolation might be well ; it might be proper to hear ; 
for so we must translate, although this does not reach the exact manner of 
the Greek. In Latin: Licebat—bene erat—proprium erat. Such is the case, 
in regard to several instances in Note 2. 

Nore 4, To all the above methods of expression «» might be, and often 
is, added ; which then, of course, receive a modification, the apodosis being 
evidently made to depend on the happening or not happening of a condi- 
tion designated by a protasis either expressed or implied. 


Nore 5. Inall such conditional imperfects, (conditional in fact, but not 
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fully in manner), there 1s an implication of course of a negative nature as to 
the happening of the condition. When, on the other hand, the idea is meant 
to be expressed, that the thing in question may happen, the Present is used ; 
e. - xo, Sei, mo0arjxes, xaos Eye, etc. See on this whole subject, Winer 
§ 42. 2; but more especially Kiihner, § 821. 


§ 139. Subjunctive Mode Independent. 


(1) Strictly speaking, this can never be independent; for the 
Subj. as its very name imports, is connected with some predicate 
which goes before it; yet, as the preceding clause is often omit- 
ted, (in some cases nearly always), the Subjunctive is spoken of 
by grammarians as standing in independent sentences. 


The Subj. represents a predicate as related either to an act of conception 
in the mind of the speaker, or to the development of some mental conception ; 
e. g. ovx oidu ul ein, or Aéys th sino, Tknow not what Ican say—tell me what 
I may say. But the protasis in such cases is often omitted, and then, as to 

Jorm or appearance, the Subj. is placed in an independent sentence. 


(2) The Ist pers. sing. and plural of the Subj., is employed in 
a hortatory sense, 1.e. as expressing desire, warning, requisition, 
etc. 


E. g. In the first person plural, as John 14: 31, ayaysy évtei er, let us 
go hence; 1 Cor. 15: 32, payopev xot aiwpey. So John 19:24. Phil. 3: 15, 
1 Thess. 5: 6, and often in the N. Test. and the Classics. So in the first 
person sing.; as gége, idm, come, let me see; aye Jy, negate, come now, let 
me try. In all such cases it is easy to see, that the expression is equivalent 
to ‘I desire that we may yo; ‘I wish that I may try,’ etc.; and of course 
the predicate (Subj.) refers to a state of mind then existing m the speaker 
when he is supposed to utter the words. 

Nore. In the second and third persons the Optative is employed to ex- 
press hortatory ideas ; which are thus exhibited in the form of a wish ; e. g. 
Soln xgatog uéya! may he impart much strength ! 


(3) The Subjunctive, in all its persons, is employed to express 
questions or doubts of mind in respect to future action ; and it is 
then called the Subjunctive deliberatwve. 


E. g. Mark 12: 14, dapev 7 py Odpusv ; shall we give, or shall we refuse to 
give? ti dgacw; what shall Ido? And so in indirect speech; as otx oida, 
motegoy sinwpey 7 clywper. So Luke 9: 54, Fédecc cinoey nig x.t. 4. Of- 
ten in the Classics with Sovier, as Bovdss ovy .. . Sciuep, etc., Plato; and so 
in other indirect speech of the like tenor. The adverbial “» is frequently 
added to the Subj. here. . 

Nore 1. But when deliberation or doubt in past time is to be expressed, 
the Optative is employed instead of the Subjunctive; e. g. Il. a. 189 seq. 
‘He doubted ... 78 yolov navoaey éontiocns ts Fupoy, or restrain his rage 
and check his indignation,’ 

Note 2 The Indic. Fut., (which is nearly allied to the Subj.), is also not 
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unfrequently employed in questions; e. g. ti dgccousy; This is common 
to the N. Test. and the Classics; but it is not very frequent. 


§ 140. The Optative Independent. 


L Without av. 


(1) The same is true of the Optative as of the Subj. ($ 133. 
1), i.e. it is in reality always dependent ; but often it appears 
alone, or only with «», and then it is named independent. 


(2) The Optative in its primary meaning simply expresses 
supposition, or an idea conceived in the mind without reference 
to its realization. But many shades of particular meaning are 
deduced from this general and leading signification. 


E. g. ety viv... 85001, let it be now that we have food, etc., i. e. supposing 
this to be the case. Plat. Phaed. p. 87, ‘The soul having perished, the 
body immediately éxidecxyvor would show its weakness, and quickly wasting 
away diofyorto would vanish.’ 


(3) The expression of wish or desire is peculiarly appropriate 
to the Optative. 


E. g. Acts 1: 20, ‘His bishopric 1afor &tego¢, may another one take! Acts 
8: 20, ‘ May thy money ey cou tig anodlaay, be for destruction to thee 2 
Rom. 15: 5. 2Tim. 2:7. 4:14. So py ysvorte! et al. saep. 

Nore 1. When a negative is expressed, py is employed. 


Nore 2. When the speaker is fully persuaded that his wish cannot be 
accomplished, he employs the historic tenses of the Indic., with the particles of 
wishing, as etFe, etc.; e.g. eis tovto éyéveto! I wish this might take place, 
[but I am persuaded it will not]. 

Norte 3. A moderated command is often expressed by the Opt. of wish- 
ing; which is very natural, and is very near to our own idiom: ‘ Let such 
a thing be done!’ 

Norte 4. Very naturally mere desire, will, inclination, without particular 
reference to the fact whether it may be fulfilled or not, is expressed by the 
Optative. 


Nore 5. Sometimes the Opt. is employed, in the Classics, in questions ; 
as 10% tig piyor ; whither can one flee? 


IL Ihe Optative with ay. 


(4) In a conditional sentence, (be the condition either ex- 
pressed or implied), avy may be employed with the Optative in 
the apodosis ; which then marks the conditionality of the predi- 
cate expressed by the Optative. . 


E. g. ab totto Agyois, dpagravors ay, if you should say this, then you would 
err. The erring is dependent entirely on the condition of saying this ; and 
this connection and dependence is marked by the a» with the Optative. 
Very often the condition (protasis) is not expressed, but merely implied. 


§ 141. S¥wrax: brrenative Mone. So8 


(5) The Opt. with & is used in polite and moderated affir- 
mations, where positivity of manner is avoided ; and so also in 
inoderate or mild commands, requests, etc. 


E. g. Ovxoty 7 Gntogexy dnpnyogla ay sin, rhetoric then would not seem to 
be harangue, i. e. it is not. For the moderated Imper. of command: Aésvois 
av—=lsvs; yogois ay, you might go=go. The like in our own idiom, when 
we use the Subjunctive in such cases. 

Norte. When ay is employed in the Opt. of question, it designates that 
the predicate is conditional; e. g. ‘If any one should see you, tis av On toe 
7005 tiny’ i.e. what would then be your mind? So without protasis; mos 
tC av guvyot; whithér could one flee? This is a shade different from 10% 
tig ptyot; whither may one flee? and from moi tg ovy piyn; whither shall 
one flee 2 

(6) Frequently t the Optative is employed in the expression of 
a wish, with nog &» prefixed. 


E. g. nag &y Gdoluny; how can I perish ? i. e. I would fain perish. Ia 
ay xalas Sinynoaipny ; how shall I relate it well? i. e. I would fain relate it 
appropriately. 

Remark 1. The Optative without o dy is plainly stronger than with it; for 
ay makes the predicate dependent on some previous condition. Accordingly, in 
poetry the Opt. is often used without ay in order merely to express suppo- 
sition or conception of the mind, and to express these in some méasure un- 
conditionally. 

Remark 2. The Opt. with &» expresses a kind of fuéure condition, and 
so approaches the Indic. Future. The difference between them is, that 
the latter expresses an unconditional and certain Future, the other a cendi- 
tional one. These two Futures (so to call them) are sometimes joined in 
the same sentence, with different shades of meaning. 


§ 141. Imperative Mone. 


(1) This expresses desire or wish in the form of command. 
E. g. 5é¢ pou t0 BiBilovr—ygage thy énictodiy. 
(2) Often times the Imper. form expresses permission. 


E. g. 1 Cor. 7: 15, ‘If the unbelieving depart, ywe:féoFu, let him separate 
himself? So in 14: 38, ‘If any one is ignorant, Gyvosite, let him be igno- 
rant.’ In our own idiom, this permissive sense is Universal (as to form of 
’ expression) out of the second person; e. g. Let him do, let them do, etc. 

(3) When two Imperatives are used in succession with xaé 
between them, the latter usually has a sense équivalerit to a Fu- 
ture. 


E. g. égsvynooy xai 132, search and see, i. e. search and you ‘will see. 


(4) In the place of an Imper., the Future is not tmfrequently 
used in commands and requisitions. 


- 
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E. g. un qovsices: pn potysioans. So ayanijceg tov Kigiov, etc. This 
is in fact the stronger mode of expression, inasmuch as the Future often 
expresses obligation as well as expectation. In Hebrew this is the usual 
method of announcing obligation. 


(5) The Imper. Present usually denotes continued action ; 
while the Aorist designates action speedily completed, or only 
once to be done. 


E. g. Present; Rom. 11: 20, a) tymloggorti, be not high-minded (either 
now or at any other time); 13: 3, eyaSov noid. James 5: 12, un ourvete. 
1 Tim. 4:7. John 1: 2 44. 7: 24. 21: 16. Mark 8: 15. 9: 7, 39, al. saep.— 
Aorist; Mark 2:9, agov gov tov xgaffatov. 1:41, xadaglcdnrn. 3:5, éx- 
tevoy ty xyeioa cov. 6:11, 9:43 John 2:7, 8 14: 28. Luke 20: 23. 
Acts 3: 4. Eph. 6: 13, 17, al. saep. So in the Classics. 


Nore 1. Of course an Imper. can jn its nature pertain only to the pre- 
sent or future. The Aorists and Perf., therefore, must here give up their 
temporal signification, and be employed only to express modt/ication of ac- 
tion. Sometimes both Present and Aorist stand in the same sentence, 
with their appropriate meanings; e. g. John 2: 16, agate raita évtev Fev, 
MN Moles TOY oixoY TOL RaTgds pov, etc., where the taking away is only one 
act, but the not making, etc., refers to a habitual course of conduct. 1 Cor. 
15: 34. 


Norte 2. While this principle is very general throughout the N. Test., 
there are a few cases in which it is apparently disregarded; e. g. John 
15: 4, pelvate (Aor.) éy guoél. 1 John 5: 21, puiatats Eavtovs x. t. a, (here 
is continued action in both cases). Heb. 3:1. Mark 16:15. John 14: 15. 
1 Cor. 6: 20, et al. But in such cases, the speaker or writer may have 
had a view to some immediate and specific action, and therefore might 
employ the Aorist, although the thing commanded may in itself be of uni- 
versal obligation. 

Nore 3. The Perfect Imper. is used only where an action is demanded 
which in its consequences will appertain to the present time; e. g. Mark 
4: 39, neqiuwoo, be thou stul (and remain so); or such an Imper. may be 
regarded as siinply an intensive expression demanding instantaneous obe- 
dience; comp. § 180.3. d. I should be inclined to regard it as entensive. 


(6) In negative or prohibitive forms of speech the Imperative 
takes wn; but only with the Present. When an goristic sense 
is required here, it is made by the Subjunctive Aorist and «7. 


E. g. uy Opytere’ A) xplvere, etc.; but in the Aor. pn xoiyyte' pn dixe- 
ante’ (Subj.), not uy xglvate—p7 Sixacate (Imper.) 


§ 142. Various Modes as affected by the Use of av. 


(1) The general use of this particle may be thus stated: a» is 
connected with a verb which stands in a clause expressive of 
conditionality, i. e. of dependence on something else in order 
that the action designated by the verb may take place. “4p is 
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an appropriate mark or sign, that the verb stands in such a rela- 
tion and does not absolutely assert, but only makes a conditional 
declaration. 


The complete meaning of:«», as employed by the Greeks, can be desig- 
nated by no one word in the English language, because we have no ade- 
quate correspondent particle. Sometimes perhaps may convey the sense ; 
and often, in conditional sentences, we may put then in its room, in the 
apodosis; e. g. st toro tleyec, Wuaotayes av, ‘if you should say this, then 
you would err.’ Yet a» does not of itself mean then, although the entire 
English sentence above (with then) corresponds in sense to the Greek one 
with avy, The simple truth is, that in the English language, the condi- 
tional tenses of our verbs answer for the most part the same purpose as 
the Greek verbs with a». Even in Greek, ay is in many cases omitted, 
where it might be inserted; and this, because the modes there give sub- 
stantially the same meaning without it. But a» makes conditionality more 
explicit and prominent ; and on this account it is usually employed in cases 
of conditional assertion. Hartung (Gr. Partic. IL § 3) and Kiihner (§ 453. 2) 
suppose «vy to be of the like meaning with the Latin dubitative an, and 
with the Greek a» in &vsv, and also with the inseparable negative &» which 
is prefixed to many words. This agrees well with the dubitative and con- 
ditional nature of the particle, as joined with verbs. 


Nore 1. Wherever a» is employed, either in the protasis or apodosis of 
a sentence, (for it is often found in the protasis as well as in the apodosis), 
it still marks conditionality ; i. e. ei tavta Aéyoug KY, Apagtavog av, should 
you say so, you would err. Here si... déyoug &v is itself conditional, and 
is designed to be so. ‘The meaning is ‘should you’ (viz., either in case cir- 
cumstances required it—opportunity offered—or you should deem it best 
—or one should demand it of you, etc.), ‘say 80, then, etc.’ 


Nore 2. In a great many cases the protasis is not expressed, when &y is 
employed in the apodosis, i. e. in such a clause as amounts to an apodosis ; 
for the very fact that &» is used, is of course a plain indication that not a 
direct but a conditional assertion is made, or, at all events, that a declara- 
tion is made the import of which is to be modified by circumstances. 


(2) ”.Av is employed in all the modes and tenses, as occasion 
may require, excepting the Indic. Present and Perfect, and the 
Imperative. - 


Norte I, The nature of these tenses, (the present being what is now seen, 
and the Perfect what has been actually completed, and the Imper. what is 
absolutely demanded), of course excludes such conditionality and uncer- 
tainty as «» necessarily marks. The Mss. which occasionally join ay with 
these three forms, are now admitted to be faulty. 


(a) “Av is employed with the Indic. Future ; in which case it moderates 
the otherwise positive declaration of the Future; e. g. oty 7xeu, ovd ay 
nies Seveo, he is not come, nor [in my judgment] will he come now. 

(b) It is used with the Indicative historic lenses, Imperf. .», Pluperf., and Ao- 
rists; e. g. with Imperf., as st toUt0 Eleyes, cpagtaves av. Cases like these 
denote a belief, that the action designated will not take place or has not 
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taken place ; comp. § 137. 3. Note. Here, as in many other cases, &y is 
sometimes omitted. “Ay is used with the Imperf., Aor., or Perf. bearing the 
sense of an Imperf. ; in which case ay is employed very often in clauses 
that denote the possible frequency or rather the repetition of an action at 
different times, viz. so often as circumstances may or might permit. In 
these forms the condition (protasis) 1 1s often omitted, and is to be supplied by 
the mind of the reader; e. g- elasy av, he was wont to Bay, i, €. 80 often as 
this or that happened, etc. ‘Sometimes I had food, cir’ otx sizoy av, then 
[as circumstances might be] I had none.’ So in Luke 19:23, Matt. 25: 27. 
Heb. 10:2. The protasis expressed, Luke 7: 39. 17: 6. John 5: 46. 8: 
42, 9: 41. 15: 19. Gal. 1: 10. Heb. 8: 4, al. saepe. 


It should also be noted here, that relative clauses introduced by oS, 
OoTiC, ONS, émov, etc., take an Indic. (Praeter) with a», whenever a matter 
of real fact is designated, which occurs merely pro re natd ; Acts 2: 45, 
‘And they made distribution to all, xador a» to zoelay eiye, as [from time 
to time] each one had need” So Acts 4:35. 1 Cor. 12:2 Mark 6: 56. 


Note. When the Aorist or Pluperf. stands in the apodosis, the past time 
is marked by them; Matt. 11: 12, ‘If the mighty works done among you 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, nada: av. .. pstevoecay, long ago . 
they would have repented.’ 1 John 2: 19, ‘If they had been of us, yepsys- 
xsicuy av wed ju, then would they have remained with us.’ Comp. also 
1 Cor. 2: 8. Rom. 9: 29, John 14: 28, 18: 30. Acts18:14. Matt. 12: 7, al. 
saepe. 

But here &y is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. in John 9: 33. Rom. 7: 7. 
John 15: 22. 19: 11. Acts 26: 32. The same in the classics, specially in 
the later ones. 


(c) With the Subjunctive ; which, from its very nature, being founded on 
what may be, or what one may hope for or expect to realize, and therefore 
conditional, unites well with ay. (1) In questions both direct and indirect; 
§ 139. 3. e. g. (2) Spectally is ay with the Subj. employed in conditional 
clauses thrown into the main discourse, and ‘introduced by ot voxel ay, énsay 
Otay, onotay, aut ay, moly ay, Ews ay, iyo av, ov ay, Onov ay, ot ay, onot ay, 
Hl XY, onn ay, OSsy ay, SnoSev 6 ay, etc.; so also with d¢ ay, ot0g ay, OT OIE ay, 
Ogo¢ &¥, OnOc0g ay, etc. In all these and the like cases, ay expresses con- 
ditionality, i. e. the relation of a thing conditioned (sit venia) to something 
conditioning. But the latter is generally left to the reader’s mind to sup- 
ply, it being seldom expressed in by-clauses of this kind ; yet the true na- 
ture of the sentence is not altered by this omission. It lies upon the very 
face of all such clauses, that they are conditional. 


Nore 1. Here, (a) The Jor. Subj. is employed, when possible future ac- 
tion is designated ; e. g. Matt. 21: 22, cou ay uitnonte, whatever ye shall ask 
for. Matt. 10: 11. Mark 9:18. Acts 2: 39. 3: 22, Rom. 10: 13, al saepe. 
(6) But the Pres. Subj. is employed, when any thing customary, frequent, or 
continuing, is to be designated; e. g. Col. 3:17, may 0 tt ay molnts, whatever 
ye may do [at any time]. Gal. 5:17. 1 Thess. 2:7. Luke 9:46. John 5: 
19, al. saepe. So in the Classics. 

Note 2 The examples similar to those in general under No. 2 above, 
which are found in the N. Test. are very numerous, specially after parti- 
cles of time, and sometimes of design or end; e. g. Matt. 15:2. John 8: 
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44. 1Cor. 3:4. Luke 11: 36. Matt. 10:11. James 5:7. Luke 9: 27. Rev. 
2: 25, al. saepe.—Of design; Luke 2: 35. Acts 3: 19. 

Note 3 Here, also, ay is not unfrequently omitted, in most of these cases 
that have been specified. 

(d) "Ay is used with the Optative, when the supposition (such is implied by 
the mode itself) is designed to be represented as conditional; e. g. si rov- 
' 20 Asyotg, Kpagtavorg ay, i.e. should you say so, on that condition I must 
suppose you to err. So when the condition is merely implied ; Acts 2:11, 
tl av Félor toto sivan, what can this mean? (i.e. if indeed it has any meaning]. 
Acts 17:18. So also in indirect questions with the Opt.; e. g. Acts 5: 24. 
10: 17. 21: 33. John 13: 24. Luke 9: 46, 6: 11. 18: 36, al. 


(e)"4y may be joined with the Inf., when this designates a meaning equiv- 
alent to the definite modes and tenses with ay. Thus, él ts. &yec—ei 10 slys 
—# tt Exot, tpn, Sncev av—Oovvar av=e=el te Eyer Soo dv—ed te elyev 8di- 
dou ay, etc. 


(f) The same is true of the Participle, when it is employed as equivalent 
to definite modes and tenses with ay; e. g. eteioxw J& woe av yivopere 
tavta, but I find that these matters are probably so, if, etc. So modi &uevoy 
dy Eyovta, & vouwy Ervze=G OAV Gpeivoy ay Elysy x. t. A. Plat. Leg. vi. p. 781. 


Remarx J. “4y is sometimes found alone; but only when its accompany- 
ing verb is plainly implied; e. g. 1 Cor. 7: 5, ‘Defraud not one another, & 
pn av éx ocvppuroy, i. e. & uy av [yévorto] éx cuuqavou. So frequently in 
_ dialogue ; e. g. nig yag av; nag dS etx ay; ws ay, Gone dy si, etc., in Plato. 

Remarx H. Position of ay. “Avy with a conjunction and the Subjunc- 
tive after it, attaches itself to the conjunction, and often coalesces with it; 
e. g. otar, érar—oe av, mgiv ay, etc. Usually, in other cases, it attaches 
itself to the verb; e. g. Asyocus &», or else it is joined to some emphatic 
word, as ovx uy, té 8” ay, ete. 

Remark IIL "Ay is sometimes repeated in the same clause. In such a 
case, the first ay is merely anticipative of the nature of the sentence; e. g. 
@ot av, a aFévoc laBorut, Snlosays ev. Here we should translate it but 
once; e. g. so that, should I receive strength, I might perhaps show, etc. 

Genera Remark. The object here in view, in making a distinct representa- 
tion of the nature and offices of iv, is to concentrate the information on this sub- 
ject for the use of the student. “4y is employed with verbs in simple sentences, 
(which thus far have been the principal object of consideration), and also with 
verbs in composite sentences, which yet remain to be considered. Its object and 
office every where, however, is substantially the same ; and when the nature of it 
is well understood, and the extent of its usage, the right understanding of the 
clauses in which it is employed, is greatly facilitated. 


SYNTAX OF COMPOSITE SENTENCES. 
§ 143. Nature of simple and composite Sentences. 


(1) A simple sentence consists merely of a subject and predi- 
cate. 


E. g. déyes, where the form of the verb indicates the subject (he), the verb 
30 
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itself designates the predicate. In avris déye:, the subject is designated in 
the way of emphasis. 


(2) Two sentences, of the same tenor, may be joined in one 
by means of the simple conjunctions, r¢, xu/, de, etc., and then 
the sentence is, as a whole, a compound one, consisting of co- 
ordinate members which are not dependent on each other. 

E. g. 10 ug 749s, 14 36 Sérdgee Daddes, the Spring has come, and the trees 
bloom. Here each of the members are coordinate, and each might form a 
complete sentence by itself. This kind of sentence expresses merely the 
logical relation of its two members, and not a mutual dependence in re- 
spect to construction. 


(3) But a far more prevalent mode of forming composite sen- 
tences, is, to make one principal member of a sentence, and to 
arrange the rest as subordinate ones, dependent on and attached 
to the principal member. These constitute what may be called 
the complementary parts of a sentence. 


Thus, ra Sévdoa Fadler, Ore 10 Sag WAS, presents us with a simple lead- 
ing sentiment, while the latter clause contains only a complement of the 
main sentence, designed to point out the time when the main action takes 
place, and to connect this with the main action. It is easy to perceive, 
therefore, that a composite sentence of this nature, i. e. with d 
clauses, must essentially consist of several sentences which might be an- 
nounced distinctly, but which are combined in one sentence for the sake 
of brevity and of exhibiting mutual relation and dependence. 


(4) The main sentiment, on which the subordinate clauses are 
dependent, is called the leading or principal clause or sentence ; 
the dependent clauses are called subordinate, or dependent clauses 
or sentences, or by-clauses. 


E. g. ‘The man, who comes from the camp, proclaims that a victory, 
which was gained by night, when the enemy were asleep, has made our 
country master of all their military stores.” Here, a victory has made our 
country master is the leading or principal sentence ; all the others are sub- 
ordinate, inferior, and therefore merely complementary. 


(5) Every dependent clause must, from its nature as a sen- 
tence in itself, of course have a subject and predicate, and so it 
might be expressed independently ; but the nature of composite 
sentences (and such are now before us) requires a modifica- 
tion of such clauses, and this must be such as will designate de- 
pendence and connection. 


Such a sentence may be likened to a tree with its branches or limbs. 
The leading clause is the trunk; on this are engrafted the limba, (subordi- 
nate clauses); and from these may spring forth branches dependent on 
the limbs, (in which case the limbs themselves become, in relation to these 
branches, leading sentences or trunks). Every portion of a sentence, the 
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main verb excepted, may send out limbs and branches. Thas: The 
rose blooms, is simple; the beautiful rose blooms, has joined an attribute to 
the subject, which might be thus expressed: T'he rose which is beautiful, 
blooms. Even the main verb itself may be modified ; e. g. the rose blooms 
xados well, or év ty ning in the garden. So the object of a sentence may 
have attributives ; e. g. he wrole a letter; he wrote an excellent letter, i. e. a 
letter, which is excellent ; he wrote a letter, which was sent to his friends, and 
which gave them much pleasure, etc. The main verb can be modified as to 
manner, degree, time, place, etc.; but it does not and cannot properly 
branch out, like the subject and object of sentences. 


(6) The essential parts of a full composite sentence are sub- 
ject, predicate, object, and attribute, 


Nore. The subject, predicate, and object of a sentence are easily under- 
stood, after what has been said. But in a multitude of composite sentences 
an altribulive, i. e. either an adjective, or a participle, or an equivalent, is 
inserted, which of itself is equivalent to a dependent clause, and which often 
gives rise to Clauses dependent on it; e. g. ‘Muse, sing for me of the man, 
ROAUtgoNoy, Us wala noldu mhayz On, the much-wandering, twoho suffered very 
much, etc. Here the attributive zodttgonoy enlarges itself into the subse- 
quent branch. And thus often in respect to attributives, whether partici- 
ples or adjectives. 

Remark. The Greek has much fewer subordinate clauses than the En- 
glish. The principal reason of this lies in the power of the participle in 
the Greek. E, g. Zagog €A9ovr0¢, anij49e, which we thus express: ‘When 
the spring was come, he departed’ So tuira ngetas, «1837, which we 
translate: When he had done these things, he departed. So vinijrug tous 
mosulove, aviji9e; and in like manner are a multitude of sentences con- 
structed in Greek. In regard to vivacity and neatness and brevity, as ex- 
hibited in such sentences, the English is greatly inferior to thé Greek. 


§$ 144. Classification of subordinate Clauses or Sentences. 


(1) Subordinate clauses are constituted either of such expres- 
sions as are equivalent to, and may be represented by, a noun, or 
an Inf. mode employed as a noun; or such as may stand in the 
place of an adjective or participle ; or such as may be express- 
ed by an adverb or participle employed in an adverbial sense. 
Such may be named substantive sentences or clauses, adjective 
or relative sentences, and adverbial sentences. 


Illustration. ‘That man is mortal, is certain’ == the mortality of man is 
certain; the first clause, in the former case, constituting (like a noun) the 
subject of the sentence. ‘All men know [this] that man is mortal,’ where 
the subordinate clause stands as the Acc. after the verb, or in apposition 
with this implied. In like manner, a by-clause may stand as the represen- 
tative of a Gen. case; e. g. Tog atte curdvtag 6 Sumgdrye &réuryos [tot tov), 
Ort O urFeornas Brntéc comer, where the latter clause supplies the place of 
a Gen., being in apposition with rovrov implied. Again: éduandy [rovie), 
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ont 6 avGeunos Ovytcs forsy, where the latter clause supplies a Dative in- 
strumental, The Acc. case is the one which is most frequently represent- 
ed in this manner. 

Adjective sentences ate easily understood: e. g. ‘the beautifal rose blooms,’ 
We may express with an adjective by-clause, 6 The rose blooms, which is 
beautiful.’ So with a participle ; €. g. oF anopuyortes MoAéutot May be turn- 
ed into of nodsucos, of anépuyor, the latter being the by-clause. 

Adverbial clauses are such as are introduced by particles significant of 
hime, place, manner, degree, etc. E. g. ta Gv9y Salle, ors to Fag 11e, 
where the last clause is an adverbial one in respect to time. So Execs, onor 
ay Tis ira, ye follow wherever any one may lead, where the latter clause 
is adverbial in respect to place. So érei taita Leyes, Kpagtavere, tnasmuch 
as you say 80, you err, where the by-clause is causal. Either adverbs or 
conjunctions may intreduce such clauses. 


§ 145. Modes and Tenses of dependent clauses in general. 


(1) The general rules already given as to modes and tenses of 
simple sentences are applicable to by-clauses. 


But the nature of subordinate clauses is sometimes such, (as we shall 
see in the sequel), that they differ from each other in regard to the use of 
particular modes and tenses. These differences will be pointed out, when 
each class comes to be considered. 


(2) General Rule for tenses. Subordinate clauses stand rela- | 
ted, as to time, to the principal sentence, and not to the present 
time of the speaker. 


E. g. if the principal sentence exhibits a Pres., Perf., or Future, so does 
the subordinate one. But here the Aor. sometimes stands instead of the 
Perfect, and of course may be treated as one, § 136. 5.3. If a Subj. mode is 
required in the by-clause with a Fut. sense, the Pres. or Aor. of the Subj. is 
of necessity | used for such a future (the Subj. having no such tense); e. g. 
tovto Asya, iva yiyvocxns or iva yvws. So if the principal sentence exhib- 
its the (preterite) historic tenses, the by-clause will contain either the same 
or their equivalents; e. g. nyyékdeto, ots ob wodgpios Epsvyoy. 


(3) Excrrrions To THE GENERAL RULE. Very often the by- 
clauses are constituted so as to have reference, not to the main 
clause, but to the present of the speaker. 


Of course the primary tenses may be used in the by-clauses, in such cases, 
although the historic ones are in the main clause ; e. g. ovros ELeyov, © ot Ki- 
gos... t8Fvnxey. In fact this mode of representation arises from the 

speaker's assuming a position in past time corresponding with that indi- 
cated by the main verb. 


Vice versd, the historical tenses may be employed in by-clauses, when the 
primary tenses stand in the main ones; e. g. déyoves Ilépac, wg Aageios qv 
-o > dvangiaus., . dunyarnoaso, Herod, iii 89. The » Aes when @ hy-clause 
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stands in a mutual relation to another by-clause, or is in a condthonated 
part of a sentence, as pyul, oti, si tovto Eleysg, tjuegres ay. 

Note 1. Sometimes ot, otc. is omitted, and a by-clause appears in the 
same garb as a main one; e. g. opis, ign, .. . dixara Sonst Adyeww. Some- 
times & (if) stands in the room of 014; €.g. Gaupate, ei cv rabra xaitis, 
instead of ots cu, etc. 

Nore 2. The Greeks are not confined to any one mode of forming sub- 
ordinate clauses, Thus they can say, with equal propriety: sizer, ore 6 
TAIN TED-YyxE, OF EimEY, TOY TatEQa TEDYAXErUelL—AYNO, OC UAAG TOAAG Enlayy- 
In, or pode nolla nhayyFeic—tra Sévdga Pakis, ots 10 tag yl, or tov ta~ 
eo¢ é1Fortog, etc. 

Nore 3. Parenthesis, interjections, and Vocatives, are not by-sentences, in 
like manner with those described above ; but they stand (as to construc- 
tion) independent, although they are in unity (as to connection) with the 
sentence where they are employed. 


§ 146. Dependent substantive sentences: Classification. 


(1) These generally supply the place of a noun in the Acc., 
1. e. they designate the complement of a sentence. As such, they 
are divided into those which designate the object of the 1mmep1- 
ATE action of the verb, and those which designate the pesicnep 
operation or action of it. 


The first class are preceded by 611, ws, (oc), meaning that; the sec- 
ond, by ive, ac, onwe (U7 lest), so that, in order that, etc., having what is 
named a telic signification, [from tedixdc] . 

Nore. In reality ov is the neuter Acc. of the demonstrative cotis, and 
stands correlate to a preceding demonstrative usually not expressed but 
implied ; ©. g. axov, ove dlevoetat, i.e. axove [tovra], ote etc. “Me and one 
correspond to the Latin wf. From the nature of this class of subordinates 
it is plain, that they must usually follow verbs of sense or tntellection, such 
as Ogaw, axovw, porFare, etc.; or else follow verbs expressive of a devel- 
opment of sensation or intellectual action, ¢. g. Aéyw, Jsexvvo, etc. 


- Construction of subordinate Clauses with ot, 0s, etc. 


(1) The simple verb, as the case may require, may be in any 
tense of the Indic. ; but with ev, it must be in some of the historic 
tenses of the Indicative. 


Nore 1. The Indic. here designates, as usual, what is actual or certain, 
or is believed to be so. (a) It is always employed after the Present in the 
main clause, because what is present appears to be actual; e. g. Aéyw, ote 
yootis—or tovto ysyyjoetas etc, (b) Usually, when the speaker relates what 
he himself has thought or said, because this appears to him as actual ; e. g. 
BlsSa mors, ote oF EAddnves vixjoovos. The Opt. here (instead of the Indic.) 
would indicate an indetermination of mind, whether the thing stated would 
actually take place or net. (c) When the main clause affirms something 


e 
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which renders certain the action of the by-clause, the Indic. of affirmation is 
of course employed in the latter; as ev 702, ors Emgatas. In one by-clause 
may be the Indic. and in another the Opt. or even in the same, just as 
certainty or mere supposition is intended to be expressed. 

Note 2. “Av here with the Indic. differs not (as to meaning) from é» in 
other cases with the same mode. “4y of course marks the conditionality of 
the clause in which it is; e.g. eb 6 natye qnlote, dijloy, ots oUt ay rovTO 
énétgene. 


(2) The verb may be in the Optative, without a», or with a», 
as the case may require. 


Nore 1. (a) The Optative is used when uncertainty, possibility, etc. are 
designated, or a mere supposition is made or an opinion stated; e. g. 
Edokey avroig Snldgas, ors ov taytwg avivic Bovkevtéoy ein. (b) The Opt. 
with uy is used when the supposition expressed is made conditional ; as si 
atta Joly innias .. . ott xataxalyos ay, etc. 

Remarz L “Ors is not only used in indirect quotations, as A¢yet, ors ob Dé- 
Az, etc., but often employed in direct ones, where merely the speaker’s words 
are quoted ; e.g. elms, ors Eig xarguy rixecg. So often in the N. Testament. 
In fact, almost all the quotations in the N. Test. are direct, so that or: be- 
fore them very often is susceptible of no translation, but is merely to be 
noted by a double comma in writing. See Matt. 2: 23 5:3]. 21: 16. 
Acts 11: 3, al. saepe. 

Remark II. The Opt. is hardly to be found in the N. Test. in quotations, 
and indeed could not be employed usually, unless the quotations were in- 
direct ; which they are not. 

Remark III The Acc. with Inf. may designate the same sense as ots 
with its clause; e.g. ayyélles, ote nuts yéyove—ayyéldet, muide yeyorévas. 
Sentences therefore are not unfrequent, where both these modes of con- 
struction are exhibited in the same connection ; and even where the con- 


struction with ors is interrupted, it is sometimes resumed by a construction 
with the Infinitive. Kiihner § 771. 5. 

Remark IV. Such verbs as péurnuat, oida, axove, etc., may take ore 
(when) instead of cr that; e.g. péurnuut, ore EdeSug. In such cases, 70¥ 
zecvov seems to be implied after the principal verb. 

So verbs signifying an affection of the mind often take ¢ (if) instead of or, 
when some uncertainty is designed to be implied; e. g. Sarpatu, si taira 
yizverat—ovx joyts In, e torotto xaxoy énayst. So after verbs signifying 
to grieve, be offended or angry, to blame, love, envy, etc. — In like manner os 
sometimes stands in the place of u1z; e.g. Furputor, we nOews xaDevderc, I 
wonder how you sleep sweetly. 


§147. Subordinate substantive clauses with iva, ws, nes (6g 0a), 
BN. 

(1) Such clauses indicate the end or object to be attained, in 

connection with the action of the principal verb; and so they are 


called riNaL CLAUSES, i. e. those which indicate the end to be ac- 
complished. 
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The Latin finis of course explains the meaning of this appellative. "Open 
is poetic only. 34)=—Latin ne interrogative, but is often constructed in the 
same way as the other particles bere named, and therefore is here con- 
sidered. 


(2) As the end or design must in its nature have reference to 
a future, and at the same time, not being yet actual, must have 
its basis in the will or idea, so the Subj. or Opt. modes are of 
. course appropriate modes for final clauses. 


(3) Generat Rote. Primary tenses in the main clause re- 
quire the Subjunctive in the dependent clause; historic tenses 
in the main clause demand the Optative in the subordinate one. 


E. g. Primary tenses; tava Yeupa—yeapor—ysyoupe, iva ELDnS (Subj. ) 
Historic; tetra Ey oapov—ty puyu—ty ey gupely, iva ELD org (Opt.) So in 
the N. Test. very often, in regard to the Subj.; as Matt. 6: 2, wolovuiy... 
tva SutucSucr. 2 Tim. 2: 4, 10. Luke 8: 12. Heb. 9: 15, al. saepe. The 
Imperative may precede, as well as the Indicative; e. g. Matt. 2: 8, unay- 
yelluté pot, O2as xayw Nyooxerigw avtg. 1 Tim. 4: 15. 


But to both these rules there are not a few exceptions. E. g. 


(a) The Subjunctive sometimes follows the historic tenses ; (1) When the 
Aorist has the meaning of a Perfect, and expresses action that stands re- 
lated to the present time of the speaker; as tiat avr ... ijdude¢, iva idn, 
i. e. why hast thou come [and art present], that thou mayest see, etc. (2) When 
the writer transports himself into the past, and speaks as from a position 
there; or when he designs to present action as continuing, or as every now 
and then recurring ; @. g- Solov anedjpnos... iva py. - avayxad Sj du- 
oa, etc. 1 Tim. 1: 16, dey yy, iva év éuod.. _ évdel&toe I. Xgcotos, ete. ; 
v. 20, ot¢ magédoxa... iva nadevF wot, etc. Tit. 1:5. 2:14. Rom. 6: 4 
1 John 3: 5. 5: 13, al. saep. 


Nore. So far is the rule in No. 3 from being universal, that in fact the 
N. Test. exhibits no examples of the use of the Optative in such a connec- 
tion, but every where employs the Subjunctive. The like construction is 
frequent in Plutarch, and is altogether predominant in Hellenistic Greek 
in general. The Optative, indeed, is quite in the back ground, in all He- 
brew-Greek. 

(6) The Optative, on the other hand, sometimes in the classics follows the pri- 
mary tenses ; (1) When the Present is merely a historieal present, (=a Pre- 
terite). (2) When the speaker does not give his own view or design, but 
that of the agent; so that a kind of indirect quotation is made, in which 
the Opt. is very common. (3) When the speaker, although he employs 
the Present in the main clause, still takes his stand in the past and speaks 
accordingly ; ©. g. Badifw xa? novd ... iva py tadatnogoito, ete. Aristoph. 
Ran, 24, where he is speaking of the past. 

Notes. The Opt. with or without ay in the main clause, would regularly 
be followed by the same mode in the by-clause; but when probability of 
realization is designed to be expressed, then the Subjunctive may stand in 
the by-clause. 
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Remark. When two or more final clauses follow each other, the one 
may have the Subjunctive and the other the Optative, just as the exigency 
of the sense requires. 


(4) Both the Subj. and Opt. take a» here, when the writer 
designs to constitute a conditional clause. 


Nore. They are subject to the same general laws, in this case, as have 
been already stated. In the expression of a wish, ay may be joined with 
the Optative; e. g. ws ay yata yavot! May the earth open! i. e. in case this 
is possible, (which the ay implies). 


(5) “Onwe and we, (also ve), may be followed by the Indica- 
tive Future. - 


This is not unfrequent in the classics, so far as one¢ and oi are con- 
cerned, See abundance of examples in Kiihner, § 776. 1. Sometimes 
even ay is put with ones before the Future. In the N. Test. we some- 
times find the Future after iva; e. g. Rev. 22: 14, uaxagio: ... iva tore, 
John 17:2, %axas avrg éoveiay ... iva... dws, etc. Other cases there 
are, but with various readings, as Rev. 6: 2. 13: 16. 1 Cor. 13: 3, al. As 
to ive with the Future, in the classics, it is still a matter of dispute in re- 
gard to the readings. 

Remarg. The Future is a0 nearly allied to the Subj., that this idiom cannot 
appear strange. The difference between the Fut. Ind. and the Sabj., in this 


case, is, that the former expresses more certainty in reepect to realization than the 
latter. 


(6) In some cases the final particles stand before the historic 
tenses of the Indicative, when past actions are spoken of which 
ought to have taken place, or might have done so, but have 
not. . 


E. g. ‘Why didst thou not seize and kill me forthwith, o¢ fete prjrore 
énavroy avFgonorot, etc., lit. so that Thad not disclosed myself to men, from 
whom I sprung,’ Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1377. ‘Then I should not have been 
obliged to expose my wretched body, tva 7» tupAdg te xal xivwy under, that 
I might be blind and deaf, or so that I became blind, etc. See many exam- 
ples in Kiihner, § 778, who, however, does not explain this peculiarity 
with his usual success. The simple truth seems to be, that the writer 
takes his stand in the past, and not in the present; yet still he preserves 
the language of the .Praeterite, but at the same time exhibits the relatwe 
condition of the by-clause to the main one, just as if he were speaking 
in the posture of the present. There is a grammatical inconsistency in 
this; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied. 


Remark. Special usage in the N. Test. In 1 Cor. 4:6. Gal. 4: 17, iva 
is used before the Indic. Present, viz. pvatotcd:, Cydovts. This is without 
established precedent; and both readings must be therefore somewhat 
doubtful. If correct, they must arise from the freedom of later usage in 
Greek. 
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ov uh peper, bul [I fear] not lest we may say this, i.e. but we cannot say 
so. How different this ia from the common solution of ov 447, every well 
informed Greek scholar will readily perceive. In many cases, the Greek 
idiam here correspands with qur own ; in many others, it = quite foreign 
to it. 

Remanx. (a) After verbs of fearing, saliettude, etc, or other words ef 
equivalent import, si eometimes stands instead of yy; i. e. poBog, e4 meiqo° 
—pofapey, ug... aicPjeetar, (5) After the same class of verhs we 
also find Gna py, Smog, dt, wg, or the Inf. with or without an article; alt 
helping to make out variety of expression; e. g. dédoixa 02, ares dade etc. 
—ofoi, cig anxogicsis—qofoiyar to uxodrioxey—=) dnodave, etc. 


ADJECTIVE OR RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 149. Manner in which dependent relative clauses are formed. 


(t) These clauses are so called beeause they stand in the place 
of a participle or an adjective, i, e. they convey an idea which 
might be expressed by a participle or adjective; see $ 144. 


E. g. of noléusos, of andpuyoy=oi anogryorteg polguos. So ta neay- 
para, & 0 ‘Alstaurdgog Enyate=ta ino tov Adetardgoy ngayFérta neayputa, 
etc. While the idea is in substance the same in both forms, yet the mode 
of expression is quite different. It is these clauses whieh follow the 
relative pronoun in such cases, which canstitute what are technically eall- 
ed adjective sentences or clauses, or, as I prefer naming them, relalive clauses. 
These are the subjects of our present inquiry. 


Remarx. Simple attributives are not ugually expressed by adjective 
clauses; ¢. g. Jugtiog v Bagidet's. But when the attributive is to be made 
emphatic, then it is usually expressed by a relative clause; e. g. Jageiog, 
0g Bumsdets YY, So participial attributives are made more emphatic, by 
being moulded into a relative clause. 


(2) The relative clause stands related ta the main one, and 
vice versd, in various ways; which, however, do not affect the 
substance of the relation itself. E.g. the relative clause has re- 
spect, 

(4) To. a demonatrative pronoun (oit0¢, éxeivos, Ode, 6 aites, etc.); as 
oUtoS U avng, oy eidec. (b) To a noun with an article, (for this is in its na- 
ture demonstrative); as 10 godov, 0 ure. The article always tmplies some 
relative clause after it; as to dudov xaluy éetir, Viz. 10 Jodor, 0 Opes, or the 
like. (c) To a noun without the article; as avye, o¢ xadcs éotey. (d) To 
@ pronoun expressed, or implied in the verb; as xalws émoinoas, Ug taita 
ingutac, (ov being implied) (e) To an adjective, supplying the place of a, 
Roun ; a8 HAPoy of dgiatos your, i. e of KQegtos [ardges]. 

Remark I, Originally the relative pronouns were of a, demonstrative na- 
tare; and so, even in later usage, they are often employed; as xi os and 
he, Os Hin... 66 Oh Oe xat oo, 9 OF Og guid he, ete 
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Remark [i 84, {, 5 (relative) correspond to ebto¢, airy, rotro, and 6, 4, 
<0, demonstrative ; so eisg to roleg and rossitog—over to rose and tosou» 
t0¢, ed. 

(3) The demonstrative in the main clause is very often omit- 
ted, because it may be easily supplied. 

E. g. ayogacoy ay zostav Syouey, John 13: 29, instead of ayooagoy [éxti~ 
ya] wy, etc. In such cases the relative answers to our English whal=that 
which. So passim, 


§ 150. Verbs in relative clauses ; person. 


(1) The person of the verb in the relative clausé, mst con- 
form to the antecedent. 

E. g. tye, Us youpa—cv, Sc yedper¢—timeis, of yecpopey, ete. The Voca 
dave, when an antecedent, usually demands the second person im the verb 
of the relative clause, but not always; e. g. avyFguas, 65 éxolgeas, but also 
as & plot, ot alvovat, 

N B. Forthe concord of the relative with its antecedent, see §124. 1, respecting 


the relative pronouns; aldo for the so called Attraction of relatives, and of nouns 
eonnected with them, see § 124. 2. 


$151. Verbs with relative clauses ; Modes. 


1) As in the main clauses, so here, the Indic. is employed to 
indicate whatever is deemed certain and dctual; and the Fu- 
ture of it often designates what should take place. 

E. g. ‘They éhoose leaders, of 19 Polini xoleujooven who must or 
should make war with Philip.’ 

Nore. Even after negative particles the Indic. is used here, aktthough 
the Latin employs the Subj.; e. g. ovdels, dotig uy ixavds éor, ‘ there is no 
oné who ts not able, etc.’ . 

(2) The Indic. of the historic tenses, with av, is used when 
any thing is spoken of which would take place under a certain 
condition, but has not taken place because the condition is not 
fulfilled. 


E. g. ols ay [Aoyorg] Enéica, 8 duny Seiv axavta héyey, (Apol. Soc.), where 
the implication is, that, not believing it proper to say any thing and every 
thing, he had not persuaded, as he might otherwise have done. 

(3) Tue Sussunctive is used when the relative clause ex- 
presses what is set forth as probable or possible ; and with és, 
when this is conditionally so. 

E. g. ‘Men praise poetry most, fine... veataty apgenddgrat, which ts 
most recent, i. e. whenever it may be most recent==éay rvewtaty 7. 


Note 1. In such cases the primary tenses of the Indic. stand in the main 
Whoa ay is added, is: inepoands the sande Griiee untare of thé asver- 
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tion, making it more prominently conditional ; e. g. ‘The Pythoness or- 
dered the Athenians to inflict punishments, ta¢ dy attol “ASnvaio: Sixacw- 
ot, whalever the Athenians themselves should decide upon, Her. VL 139. 

Nore 2 Occurrences of undefined frequency, things taking place ao oft 
as, etc., are expressed by the Subj. usually with ay; comp. in § 142. Note 1. 
c. 2. So when the relative clause is a member of a comparison, the Subj. is 
common. . 

Nore 3. °4y very often amalgamates with the relative pronoun, adverb, 
etc. ; as utay, éxay, éxecday, and the like. In poetry it is often omitted in 
such cases; in Attic prose, seldom, ; 


§ 152. Optative with relative or adjective Clauses. 


(1) The Opt. in relative clauses often differs very little from 
the Subjunctive, except that it follows the historic tenses in the 
main clause. As in other cases, it leans more to the side of mere 
supposition or ideality than the Subj., and so is often employed 
in the expression of indefiniteness, or of undefined frequency. 


Nore. When ay is added, then condttionality is implied, in addition to 
the general, undefined, and ideal nature of the Opt. expression. The Opt. 
without &» expresses a mere supposition more definitely than with it; for ay 
conjoins an additional conditionality with mode. 

Remark. Relative clauses connected. When two clauses have the same 
verb and the same regimen, the relative is omitted before the second clause. 
But if they have a different verb and different regimen, then the relative is 
usually repeated ; e. g. 6 avi, Og mag tuty hy xal oy mavteg éepldovy. But 
here the second relative is sometimes omitted, and sometimes au10¢ or a 
personal pronoun is put in its place. 

Caution. The reader must not suppose that all the clauses which have a pro- 
noun apparently relative, belong in reality to the adjective clauses in question ; 
for the relative é¢ is frequently employed as a demunstrative, even in clauses 
which assign the reason or ground of any thing; in the resumption of a discourse 
which has been interrupted; and (in poetry) in addresses, questions, and eom- 


mands. The nature of the sense renders it, for the most part, easy to decide re- 
specting the quality of the apparent relative. 


ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OR CLAUSES. 


§ 153. Nature and various classes of them. 


(1) The designation of these clauses is derived from the lead- 
ing word that introduces them, which, in its nature, is either an 
adverb, or of a meaning such as may be adverbially designated. 
These clauses are not the complement of the verb in the main 
clause, but they express something which limits, qualifies, or 
modifies that verb. 


E. g, its 16 tag nade, 14 evn Foddsi—cig stag, ovrms Exgatas. Here 
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, the first clause in each sentence is adverhnal ; and the sense of each might 
be differently expressed, viz. tov tagog éA9ortog—rovro AsSavtos. The ad- 
verbs ore and os plainly qualify the clauses to which they belong, so as to 
make them expressive of the same sense that the participles would express. 

Nore. In reality all the adverbs thus introducing relative clauses, are in 
their own nature relative, and must therefore have some antecedent, either 
expressed, or (which is much more common) merely implied. E, g. ots 
must (by implication at least) refer to tore, wg to ovtag, ob to éxei, qrlxa to 
tyvixe, nely to av,etc. These antecedents (demonstrative adverbs), to which 
all relative adverbs must naturally refer, may be divided into several classes, 
viz. (1) Those of place. (2) Of time. (3) Causality. (4) Way and manner. 
(5) Comparison. Of each something must be said, in its appropriate order. 


§ 154. Adverbial clauses of place. 


(1) These designate the where, the whence, and the whither ; 
and in respect to the use of modes and tenses after them, they agree 
with the corresponding adjective or relative clauses as set forth in 
the preceding sections. 


Clauses expressive of the where begin with oi, th Onn, Oro, eyPa, ive 
(where); of the whence with sy, %yFev; of the whither with of, unos, 7, O77. 

Nore. Adverbs relative are sometimes exchanged for demonstrative, (e. g. 
Odev for ov, etc.), and vice versd by what is named attraction; Kiihner 
§ 787. Anm. 6. § 789. Anm. 2. 


§ 155. Adverbial clauses of time. 


(1) These are naturally divided into those which express rela- 
tion to present, past, and future time. 


(a) Present ; Ste, dnére, wc, tvixe, (relating to a point of time), and év o, 
Euc, [Spec] , (duration of time). (b) Past ; éned, éeids (after), éF ov, é otov, 
ag ot,( from which, since). 

(c) Future, or what is to follow; giv, nel» 7, Emc, Es Ov, eg 0, MEXQES, 
Gyous ov, psyetg Gtov, etc. 

Nore 1. Some of these adverbial conjunctives not unfrequently express 
other meanings than those which belong here ; e€. g. ore, O70t8, we, énei, etc. 
frequently are used with a causal meaning. 

Nore 2. All of these relative adverbs, significant of time, of course imply 
an antecedent which corresponds, and which (although usually not ex- 
pressed) must in ita nature be demonstrative. Thus (1s must refer to a tuts 
or its equivalent, dqga to ropge, tivixa to tyvixu, mgiy to 7, etc. 


(2) The Indic. is used in these clauses in its usual way, 1. e. 
whenever any thing deemed real or actual is designated. 


Norte. The conjunctive particle fa¢ takes some historic tense of the Indic., 
when any thing that bas not taken place, or cannot take place, is to be 
designated ; e. g. ‘Gladly would I talk with Callicles, fag aitg.. . anidaxa, 
until I had restored to him, etc., implies that he had not been restored. 
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(3) The Subj. designates what is possible, probable, etc., 
which is to be decided by events yet to come; with a», the com 
dittonality of the action is more specifically stated. 


There is nothing peculiar in the use of the Subj. here. It is frequently 
employed to designate events recurring so oft as this or that may happen; 
sometimes (in poetry) to express comparison or similitude, which is merely 
assumed and not stated as actual fact. 


(4) The Opt. is employed in its usual way; and also, very 
often, in a sense almost identical with that of the Subj., although 
it differs in this respect, that it usually follows the historic (in- 
stead of the primary) tenses in the main clause. 


Nore. 1. Undefined frequency is indeed expressed often by the Opl., as 
well as by the Subjunctive. But still, the prevailing use of the Opt. is, to 
express that which is merely supposed, and of course an indefinite possibility 
or probability without reference to any determination by future events. In 
this latter respect it differs from the Subjunctive. 


Norr. 2. The Opt. with a» merely makes palpable a condtéconality 
which is attached to the predicate. 


REMARK RESPECTING noiy. This adverbial conjunctive may stand be- 
fore the Indic. when facts are asserted; before the Subj. when a condi- 
tional clause follows a primary tense in the main clause ; or before the Opt, 
when it follows a historic tense in the main clause. It alao stands before 
the Inf. mode, either with or without 3j after it. 





§ 156. Causal adverbial sentences. 


This designation must not be understood in a striet and confined sense, 
but in an expanded one, viz. as designating all such sentences as are intro- 
duced by abverbs conjunctive, which indicate ground or reason or indis- 
pensable condition, ete., i. e.such as are causal in a sense direct or indirect. 


(1) Causal adverbial clauses may be divided into several clasa- 
es; viz. (a) Those which assign the ground or reason. (b) 
Those which express conditionality. 


(2) (a) Tus Grounp orn Reason. These include, (a) Such 
temporal conjunctions as, by the connection in which they stand, 
become causal in their import. 


E. g. OTe, orote, a, énei, == since, in the connection now designated, 
©. £. MH pe xteive, srel edelepss cou sim, kill me net, since (== because) Tan 
thy brother. The same meaning for substanee is given to ded), énelneg, 
énec0njn¢9, intensitives of énel, and signifying for this very reason, since now, 
etc. The temporal particles 6 Org, Omote, ws, have rarely the causal meaning, 
and where they do have it, they seem to stand in the place of ors “Oxov 
may be added to these, when it signifies quandoquidem. 


Nors. Here the Indic. is the usual mode. The Opt. with ao ia also 
employed, when conditional suppesition is expressed; and the Ind. historic 
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tenses with ay, when i is inyplied that a thing has taken place, or could 
take place, only under certain cireumstences. [for the Indic., see the ex- 
ample above. For the Optative; ‘Now you may kill Hector, éxs} @» pale 
aos opedoy HFer, since he may have come near enough to you, Il. «304, For 
the Indic. Praeterite thus: ‘He hes yielded... énei oF xev [=0er] dnidowrl 
7 éttléo Fe, since (otherwise) the matler would not have been finished without 
sweat,’ Tl. 0, 228. 


(b) Sueh adverbial conjunctives as stand for nouns, pronouns, 
etc., expressive of ground or reason. 


These are St1, d:ots, Siomeg, odvexa, etc. Of these, ort is itself Acc. neut. 
of cosig; Score = Iie tov Cty; otvena = tevTo” Evexe 6. The eorrela- 
tive of these, in the leading clause, must be tovr@ (Dat. instrumental), or 
dic tavro, éx tovtov, etc., either expressed or implied. 


Nots. Modes here are the same as in the preceding class (a). 


(3) (6) CowprrionaL ADVERBIAL SENTENCES. These are in 
their nature hypothetical, and are introduced by ¢, éav (=e av), 
nv (contract of éa»), or &» (a substitute for 7). 


One might naturally expect that in all hypothetical sentenees we should 
of course find only the Subj. or Opt. mode, But the Greeks have formed 
for these sentences same of the most minute shades of expression of which 
_ any language is capable. The sor é&y which introduces them seema in 
itself to indicate the idea of possibility, while the verbs that follave are design- 
ed to express the relation of the action designated to the apprehension or con- 
viction of the speaker's own mind. This will acceunt for the apparent de- 
parture from ordinary constructians. 


(4) Hypothetical sentences may be divided into fowr classes, 
each of which has rts own peculiar construction and meaning. 


I. The Protasis. 


(t) ‘Fhe condition stated is regarded as athing certain ov actual; in which 
case ei with any tense of the Indic. is employed. 

E. g. st robta kéysig—éleysc—theSac—aletus, ete. It matters not whether 
the thing is in reality certain or not; for the nature of the case refera it 
only to the convictions of the speaker ; and the Indic. shows that he assumes 
the thing as actual. 

(2) The condition is stated as a thing possible or probable, with the ad- 
junct idea of its being realized by future circumstances. Here the Subj. with 
éay is employed. . 

. E. g. éay tovro déyye,i. e. [do not know, or decide, or assume, that you say 
this, but I suppose it, and think it probable that the future will sa decide it, 

(8) The condition is stated as something which is merely supposed or con- 
jeclured, without any reference tn the mind to a future decision from circum- 
stances. Here the Opt. with ¢ is used. 


E. g. ef tovto Aéyorg, i. e. I merely suppose the case to be that you say 
this, Whet will be matter of fact, I neither ask nor attempt to decide. 
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(4) The condition is stated as something which the speaker believes has 
not happened, or will not, or cannot. Here the Ind. historic tenses with # 
are employed. 

E. g. si tovre Eleyec—Zélstag, i. e. I merely suppose the case that you said 
this, although I believe that you did not, and will not. 


Il, The Apodosis. 


(5) Corresponding to these four respective Protases there must 
of course be so many Apodoses or reciprocal members, which 
state the sequence of each supposed case. ‘These have as many 
gradations as the Protases, and generally correspond in mode and 
tense. E. g. 


(1) Certainty in the apodosis is expressed by the Indicative ; as si tov- 
to Aéyety, auagrartc, i. e. assuming that you said this, it is certain that you 
err. Here, also, if the protasis be only a probability, the apodosis may still, 
if the speaker wishes it, be in the Indic.; as éuy tovro deyns, apuagtarers, i.e 
supposing (as is probable) you say this, then you are in error. 


(2) Probability, to be determined by circumstances, would naturally re- 
quire the Subj. in the apodosis; but in the N. Test. every where, and usu- 
ally in the classics, the Ind. Future (nearly allied to the Subj.) is employed; 
e. g. day tig Dély to Pélnpa avrov wok, yrocetat, etc. John 7: 17. Matt. 
28:14. In Homer, however, the Subj. is not unfrequently employed in 
such an apodosisa. 


(3) Mere supposition in in the apodosis takes the Optative with ay; e. g. & 
tovt0 léyotg, apugravors ay, should you say this, you would err. 

(4) What is regarded as tmpossible or improbable, i is expressed i in the apo- 
dosis by the historic tenses of the Ind. with ay; e. g. si tovt0 Eheyts, 1) 71uaQ- 
taveg av, if you had said this, it were erroneous, [the implication is, You did 
not say it, and therefore did not err). 


(6) Generat Princrpte. In general, the mode and tense of 
the protasis is adopted also in the apodosis; but this is far 
from being always the case. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
point out the various phases which the protasis and apodosis here 
assume in their relation to each other. 


Each of these, by itself, has already been illustrated above; where it 
has been shown, that the protasis of a conditional sentence may have four 
forms, and also the apodosis four forms. But the mode and tense of the 
protasis is not always followed by the same in the apodosis; for the 
speaker often wishes to express a shade of certainty or uncertainty in one 
member of a tonditional sentence, which he does not express in the other. 
Hence the various combinations, which we must now notice. 


§ 157. Mutual relation of Protasis and Apodosis. 
(1) What is regarded as certain or actual is expressed, in the 
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_protasis, by the Indicative of all tenses; in the apodosis it is ex- 
pressed in the same way, or by an Imperative. 


The meaning is, that any tense of the Indic., appropriate to the nature 
of the case, nay be employed in either the protasis or apodosis. In other 
words, it is not necessary, when the protasis employs any one particular 
tense, that the apodosis should employ the same tense. Any other tense 
of the Indic. that is needed, may be employed; or an Imper. mode may 
be used in its room. E, g. the Present in both clauses: Matt. 19: 10, « 
oUtms toriy... ov orpqéeget. 1 Cor. 6:2. Rom. 8: 25.—Present in one and 
Future in the other: Rom. 8:11, & 10 nvetpa... oixé. - Saororcee. 
Matt. 17: 4. John 5: 47.—Present and Perfect: 1 Cor. 15: 16, & vExgol OLX 
éyetgovtae, ouds Xouaros eynysgtat. 2 Pet. 2: 20.—Present and Imperative: 
si Féleg sigd<Gery ... tonC0v Tug évtolac, Matt. 19: 17. 8: 31. 27: 42 al. 
In the same manner, the protasis may have a Praeterite and the apodosis 
a Present, Future, or Imperative mode, etc.; see Rom. 15:27. 1 John 4: 11. 
John 13: 32. 15: 20. 18: 23. Rom. 11:17,18. So there may be a Future 
in both the protasis and apodosis, Matt. 26: 33. James 2: 11. 


Note 1. In the N. Test. most of the cases of this nature are such as 
take the Indic. mode in both clauses. But the Greek is susceptible of a 
wider range of expression. An apodosis may be required which expresses 
mere supposition, and not what is viewed as actual ; and then the Optative 
with &» is employed in it; e. g. si toito Aéyec, apagtavors av, if you say 
this, I should suppose you to be in an error, (a softened mode of expressing 
one’s opinion, instead of employing the categorical Indicative) Here ay 
is sometimes omitted; and then mere possibility is signified, without refer- 
ence to conditionality. 


Note 2. In case the actual consequence of the condition is intended to 
be denied, or is strongly doubted, the apodosis takes a historic tense of the 
Indic. with a». 


(2) Supposition, or possibility with the expectation of fu- 
ture realization, takes the Subj. (either Pres. or Aor.) with éav 
in the protasis, and usually (not always) the Indic. Future in the 
apodosis, or else the Imper. mode. 


E. g. John 7: 17, éav tic Dély... yvooetor. Matt. 28: 14, gay axove FF 
toto... neicouev. Matt. 5:13. Rom. 2: 26. 1 Cor. 8:10. So the Imper- 
ative also; as in John 7: 37. Matt. 5: 23. 10: 13. 18:17. Rom. 12: 20.— 
But sometimes the Present (Indic.) is in the apodosis; e. g. Matt. 18: 13, 
2 Cor. 5: 1. Rom. 7: 3, al., mostly in the sense of a Future, or with such 
a meaning as the Present has in general propositions. So also with the 
Perfect or the Aorist Indicative in the apodosis; e. g. Rom. 2: 25. 7: 2. 
1 Cor. 7: 28. 


Nore 1. “A» is sometimes joined with the Fut. in the apodosis, and then 
such Fut. is conditional. Instead of the Fut. here, Homer often employs 
in the apodosis the Subj. Aor. or Present, with or without ay. 

Note 2, When supposition merely is to be indicated by the apodosits it 


takes the Opt. with a»; e. g. day xutopsupapa: guavtoy, ns ay... Bro- 
tevorus; If I must condemn myself, how could I then live ? 
32 
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Nore 3. In epic, Doric, and Aeolic, ¢ stands in the protasis with the 
Subj., instead of é¢y. Sometimes also in Herodotus and the tragedians; 
so too in the N. Test, e. g. Rev. 11:5. Luke 9:13. 1 Cor. 14: 5, with 
Var. On the other hand, éay sometimes takes the Indic. mode after it in 
its various tenses, instead of the Subjunctive; as Rom. 14: 8, ga» anoFyn- 
oxouey. So Gal. 1:8. John 8: 36. Luke 11:12. 1John 5:15. See Job 
22:3. This is a late idiom; and it is still a contested one, as to some of 
the better classics. See Winer, § 42. c. Remarks. 


(3) Mere supposition, without reference to realization, takes 
the Opt. with «¢in the protasis, and usually the Opt. with a» in 
the apodosis. 

E. g. s& tai'ta Agyore, apagtavos ay. Ev 12 Syor, Soin ay. 

_ Nore 1. When the apodosis is designed to state any thing as actual or 
certain, then it takes the Indic. of any tense which is rendered necessary, 
viz. Pres. Fut. etc. E. g. si tovro déyoss, auagravers—ei toto yévouto, Eo— 
tar xat éxsivo. Instead of the Fut. Indic. here, Homer often employs the 
Subj. with ay. To the Indic. Future, moreover, in other writers, &y is 
sometimes attached. , 

Nore 2. (a) In the apodosis, the historic tenses of the Indic. are em- 
ployed with ay, when actuality is denied; e. g. si ovx eideiey tovto . .. ievto 
ay éni tovg movovg, i. e, ==they did see this, and so did not go, etc. This 
form is not usual; but, 

(b) Very often the Indic. Imperfect with a», in such a conditioned sen- 
tence, shows repeated action in past time, but repeated only so often as the 
circumstances mentioned in the protasis permitted it to be repeated; e. g. 
- 9 OS tig atte neQs tov avtidéyor, éni tHy inodeow... exaviyer ay nave 
tov oyoy, and tf any one contradicted him respecting any matter ... he brought 
back the whole discourse to the fundamental principle, i. e. so often as the first 
was done, so often he repeated the latter. 


Nore 3. The Opt. in the apodosis sometimes omits ay. Moreover, in 


many sentences which really belong here, the protasis is omitted, because - 


it may be easily supplied; e. g. 70éwo av axotoaus, gladly would I hear 
y Mi, Braaty 


him, i.e. st yévorto. So, if I could, might it be allowed, should it be possible, 


should circumstances allow, etc., are almost usually omitted in a protasis, 
while the apodosis is expressed. 

Vice verad, the apodosis is sometimes omitted; e. g. in expressions of 
wish, as s tovto yévorto, might this happen, acil. sutuyns ay eiqv, then I 
should be lucky. 

(4) Conditionality which the speaker believes will not take 
place, or the actuality of which he disbelieves, is expressed by a 
historic tense of the Indic. in the protasis with «, and usually 
by the same tense with a» in the apodosis. 

E. g. sb tovto tleyes, yuagtaves av, should you say this, you would err, (but 
you do not say it, and therefore do not err). So often in the N. Test.; 


e.g. Luke 7: 39. 17:6. John 5: 46 8: 42, 9:41. Matt. 11:21. 12:7. 
John 14: 28, al. saepe. 
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Norte 1. Here, of the historic tenses, the Imperf. usually denotes abid- 
ing or continuing action; the Pluperf., action the consequences of which con- 
tinue ; the Aor., action momentary, or once for all. 


Nore 2 The Opt. with ay stands in the apodosis, when ‘the possibility 
of what is there predicated is admitted; as ef tug tovro Eleys, wetdog av 
Pauiper, i. e. we might say it was false. 


Note 3. THe protasis, as in No.3 Note 3 above, is frequently omitted 
here i in short phrases, and where it is easily supplied by the mind; as éyw 
uév OUT ay BoUNY yeveoFat, I should not have thought tt, i. e. even had one 
told it to me, etc. So in formulas of wishing, THE aPpoposIs may be omit- 
ted; as & tovre Eyevsro, if this had happened! where suruzis av siny, I had 
been lucky, is implied. 


Nore 4, Omission OF & IN THE apoposis. This is so frequent, that 
some special attention to it is needed. In the apodosis of such conditional 
sentences as exhibit a Aistoric tense of the Ind., it seems to have been deemed 
sufficient, in a multitude of cases, for the protasis to take such a form as to 
show that the condition was not fulfilled, and consequently the apodosis must 
of course imply a denial of the reality of the thing predicated in it; and 
this, whether &» is inserted or omitted. When &» is omitted, the apodosis, 
so far as the manner of expression is concerned, stands free of condition- 
ality, i. e. it is not expressed as if it were dependent on the fulfilment of 
the condition stated in the protasis, or it takes no notice of this in the 
manner of its construction. The Greeks seem to have employed this 
mode of construction as energefic; although we cannot make this apparent 
by any translation into English, because our language does not correspond 
here. E. g. & Cov éxtyyavey 6 “Auuytas, éxsivoy abtoy MagEZOUny, had 
Amyntas been alive, I should have produced him; where av is omitted in the 
apodosis, and the omission serves to throw energy into the predicate (pro- 
ducing), while still the form of the whole sentence, taken together, shows 
conclusively, that Amyntas was nol alee? and therefore was not produced. 
So ci dé uyte Sidcoxadoy sizouey... ovza dn avonroy nv Synou eniysigey, 
etc., bud tf we have had no teacher ... so tt were a foolish thing surely to un- 
dertake, etc.; where ay is omitted, and the latter clause is intensive. 


In particular, this omission of ay is common in the apodosis, when this 
contains verbs indicative of necessity, propriety, expediency, possibility, loberty, 
inclination, duty, etc., or the reverse of these ; e. g. such verhs as oi)», Ede, 
ipshor, mQOgHxE, sixog Hy, uioyooy 4, 8&ny, xoreg size, Eueddoy, éBovlouyy, 
etc. In such cases the Greeks preferred to state actions that were just, 
decorous, desirable, etc., as unembarrassed with conditionalities although the 
contour of the sentence implies of course that the actions were not done. 
E. g. ci... cing pe telsviqony ...yonv On os mosey, had he said that I 
should perish . . [then] was necessary | that you should do this, Herod. I. 39, 
where ay iis omitted after £077. So ci wéy aioygor tt Euslloy éoycoacSan, 
Gdvazoy avt aitotl xgonigetsov Hy [ay], death was more eligible than this, 


In cases like these, the protasts is orTEN omitted, when it may be easily 
supplied by an intelligent reader. Moreover, tn all these cases uv may be 
inserted, pro libitu scriptoris. See Kiihner, § 621, for an ample illustration 
of the whole subject. 
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Note 5. Such words as do in themselves convey the sense of a», in 
apodoses of this nature, require of course the omission of ar, in order to 
avoid repetition; e. g. x:ydevrevar, oliyou, uixgov, taza, nearly, almost. Such 
words of themselves show that the thing mentioned did not actually take 
place, and so virtually they supply the place of ay. 


§ 158. Some peculiarities of hypothetical sentences in general. 


(1) "Av sometimes appears in the protasis, as well as in the apodosis; but 
when it does, it shows that the protasis is itself in a conditional state, and 
depends on something else to be performed; ¢ tatra léyots ay, if you 
should say this, i. e. if you should say it in case circumstances required, op- 
portunity offered, deinand should be made, etc. 

(2) In many cases the PRoTASIS is omitted. But here the context may 
supply it, or the nature of the phrase suggest it. 

(3) In some cases the apoposis 1s omitted ; e. g. in cases of wishing; in 
Siopesis, i. e. suppression (by reason of feeling) of a part of a sentence ; 
in which cases the context easily supplies it. 

(4) The e or éay of the protasis is sometimes omitted, when other equiv- 
alent modes of expression compensate for it. 


§ 159. Adverbial sentences: Way and Manner. 


(1) These consist of such clauses as are introduced by ware, 
(seldom ws); to which there must be a correspondent ovza¢ (ov- 
tw) in the main clause, either expressed or implied. 


E. g. ovtw xalog eotir, wots SarvpaterPat—Iavpacias xadog gory. But 
here the reader must be advertised, that not al] clauses with wore are of 
this nature, for some of them constitute clauses complementary of a verb== 
Acc, case. The nature of each, considered by itself, will enable one easily 
to distinguish them. . 


(2) In these clauses, when that which is actual and real is to 
be designated, as usual, the Indicative is employed. 


E, g. otra xaxcig Staxsipeda, wot ... ovdéry... apator Ouvvauste. 


(3) Most usually the Inf. mode is employed after wore; and 
in the following cases, viz. 


(1) When an action is designated by it which proceeds from the nature 
of the thing designated in the main clause, or from this in conjunction with 
design or intention; as nenaderpévos ovis, wore pixga... O@diws Exey ag- 
xovvta, so taught as easily to regard a litle as sufficient, i. e. this estimation 
flowed from the nature of his instructions. Zxonoivtes xaugey, ef tig Ta- 
gunécol, wots tovs ardgas oonrat, watching the opportunity, in case any might 
occur, in order that they might save the men [design]. 

(2) When ovtw¢ is expressed in the main clause; or when aote means 
in such a way as; the Inf. is usually employed after ware. So also when 
the indeneify of the predicate in the main clause is compared with some- 
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thing in the by-clause; as 7 xoxa pslfw, 7 wots avaxlaley, the evils were 
greater than can be deplored. 

Note. Not unfrequently wots is omitted before the Infinitive, inasmuch 
as this mode of itself designates sequel or consequence. 


(3) When the main clause has an Opt. predicate, the subor- 
dinate one (with wate) takes the Opt. ; without é», when mere 
supposition is expressed ; with ev, when conditionality i is added 
to this, in which case the main clause has the Indicative. 


E. g. si tg youto TH Hey veie @OTS... XEXLOY TO Tapa ExoL, if any one 
should luse money, 80 that... he should make himself diseased, etc.—ioyvgov 
éotiy, WOT OVX ay xertaysin, at [the vessel] ts strong, so that tf cannot be bro- 
ken, i. e. without great force applied. 


(4) Parenthetic clauses with w¢ and an Inf. are frequently 
employed, which, in construction, are independent of the main 
clause, but serve as a kind of limitation or modification of it. 


E. g. ws Enos sinsiv—oig yé pot Soxsiy, so to speak, as it seems to me, etc. ° 
So we éué ov peurijotou, as I well remember. Such clauses partake of 
brachylogy. 

Remarx. Sometimes wore is placed before an Imper. ; but it does not 
make the Imper. deyendrnt on it, but rather implies some verb in the Inf. 
after it; e. g. ‘ Orestes is mortal, aote, 41) Alay otévs, so that [I say] do not 
mourn, instead of saying: wots «1 Aluy otévery. 


§ 160. Adverbial clauses of comparison. 


(1) These may respect comparison in regard to quality or 
quantity. 

(2). (a) As TO QUALITY. Clauses of this nature are introdu- 
ced by ws; wore, wong, Onws; which correspond to obras, wée, 
or ¢,in the main clauses, either expressed or implied. The 
modes and tenses correspond with those of adjective or relative 
clauses. See $ 149 above. 


Here, (1) The Indic. is used to express definite certainty. (2) The Subj. 
with av (sometimes without it) to express a relation of undefined frequen- 
cy, 1. e. whenever, etc. a thing is done. (3) The Opt. when a supposition 
or possibility 1 is made to depend on something. E. g- biduary, ¢ om wG éts- 
dei—didworr, wag dv €9é1n—Soxei duolwg héyeoDat tutta, WomEQ aY Tis . 
Aéyou, as one might say, Phaedo, p. 87. 


Norte. In comparisons, the Pres., Fut., or Aorist, is employed, as the 
writer has respect to the present, future, or past, in regard to the things 
which are said. Here the modes are regulated, as usual, by the nature of 
the declaration. 

(3) (6) As To quantity. Here 60m (os0v) begins the by- 
clause; and the main clause contains t60w, to0u», roooute, t000U- 
t0y, either expressed or implied. | 
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Nore. But here, not unfrequently, td, togovrg, etc., are omitted, and 
the relative vow is the representative of so much as, or of so much, as much ; 
just as dc, 0, comes in this way to mean he who, that which, etc. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


$ 161. Nature of Inf. ; distinguished from the Participle. 


(1) The Inf. mode expresses a verbal idea, independent of 
modal and personal relations. 


That it has no personal inflections, is evidence that in itself it is not de- 
signed to express personal relations. Equally clear is it, that it expresses 
no relations which are properly modal ; e. g. it is not like I say, J may say, 
I might say, etc.; but expresses simply the abstract verbal idea of action, 
independent of such modifications. It is named mode, merely in the way 
of analogy. The appellation Infinitive mode of itself warns the reader, that 
the term mode is not to be taken here in its ordinary sense, viz. that of def- _ 
inite or limited modification. 


Nore 1. Distinction between the Inf. and Participle. As the Inf. is the 
representative of an abstract verbal idea, and therefore occupies in reality 
the place of a noun, so the Part. occupies the place of an attributive ad- 
jective, and is the representative of an adjective idea. The Inf. may be 
called the noun of the verb; the Participle may be named tis adjective. 
The Part., however, is distinguished both from the real noun and adjective 
by two qualities, (1) By an adsignification of time. (2) By ts retaining the 
_ regimen of the verb. Adjectives and even nouns, however, do also occa- 
sionally retain the regimen; yet only certain limited classes of them do 
this. With the participle, on the other hand, the principle is a general one. 
The adjective nature of the Part. is manifest, moreover, from the fact, that 
it has inflections in common with adjectives, and like them, is always an 
attributive. 


Nore 2 That the Inf. is in substance a noun, is manifest from the fact, 
that it may be the subject or object of a sentence, and that it takes the ar- 
ticle, in all its cases, in like manner as a noun. Besides this, the Inf. is 
in all cases manifestly dependent on a finite verb, or on some word which 
bears a, sense equivalent to such a verb. Strictly speaking, it is always in 
and of itself an object, i. e. a governed word in a sentence a= Acc. case ; 
but practically it often appears in other forms i.e. in other cases, by means 
of the artitle, like nouns in general. It either designates something DONE, 
ACCOMPLISHED, SUFFERED ; or else something TO BE DONE, TO BE EFFEC- 
TED, 1. €. END, DESIGN, CONSEQUENCE. 


$ 162. [A] InF. mope WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


(1) This is distinguished from the Inf. with the article by the 
fact, that it is always dependant in such a way as to be the ob- 
ject of a sentence, i.e. it always points out something to be done 
or to be aimed at, and so can in reality be only in the objective 
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(i.e, Ace.) case, although in some instances it does not seem to 
be so; while the Inf. with the article is used as a simple nomen 
verbale, and may be employed in all the cases of a noun. 


Nore. In respect to most cases, this statement is very plain, e. g. dinifes 
wixyoesy, I hope to conquer = Spero victoriam, where something to be done 
is indicated ; 7jxo pavFavecy, I come to learn == nxw tig wa Snory, where de- 
sign, purpose, or end, is designated. But in sentences which have a copu- 
la, their construction with the Inf. in such a sense is not so apparent ; e. g. 
OU tT. xaxoP Bacsdsvevy, wis not a bad thing to reign, or to reign is no bad 
affair. Here the Inf. is plainly the subject of the sentence ; but still, it is 
dependent and expresses something to be done. So also pow Sever xadoy, 
which we may render learning ts good ; but here pavdavecy still expresses 
an object to be achieved, or an end fo be attained. By urging the subject a 
litle farther, the true basis of the more difficult constructions will appear, 
and it will be seen that they are breviloquent, or that an ellipsis must be 
supposed ; e.g. OU Ts xarxor [us, v Uuas, NaS, Tira, etc.] Baolsverv—so [ua, 
suas, aUTOUS, Teva, etc.] av Pavey, xodoy éots; in which cases the objective 
nature of the Inf. is apparent. 


(2) The Inf. without the article may be the subject of a sen- 
tence or proposition. 


This is sufficiently illustrated above. But here the reader must distin- 
guish this carefully from such subjects as designate agents. The Inf. 
alone, which designates abstract action (as above) ; ; the Inf. with adjuncts, 
as tigeh ely sic t1v Swny ywolow 7 xvddov, xaloy gol éotty; yea, parts of sen- 
tences with other forms, or even whole sentences, may be the sulject of a 
verb that follows ; as, ‘If he had not been born, xadov 3” aite ; so ‘ Wheth- 
er they depart or remain, whether they neglect this business or attend to 
it, ov dragsge, makes no difference. ‘That he said: I will not do this; 
that he has actually neglected to do it; yea, that he has made active oppo- 
sition to it; ts well known.’ Such cases show how widely this principle is 
extended. So in the formal construction of a sentence, the Inf. often oc- 
cupies the place of subject; yet its true nature is the designation of some- 
thing objective, either to be accomplished or to be sought after. See Matt. 
12: 10. 15: 26. 1 Thess. 4: 3. Eph. 5.12, alsaepe. Much more frequent, 
however, is the use of the Inf. in the cases that follow, viz. 


(3) The Inf., as immediately designating an object, follows 
large classes of verbs, with various shades of meaning. 


(1) It follows verbs expressive of effort, intention, will, purpose, etc.; e. g. 
neipauat, &xrPuua, Boviouas, saw, unyerapat, etc.; or the converse of these, 
as pofoiuar, pstyo, xatéyo, xodvw, etc. In short, whatever verbs desig- 
nate a conatus of body or mind, in any sense, may take the Inf. as their 
complement, i. e. in order to designate the object or end of the conatus. 


Nore 1. Sometimes, i in order to render the expression of this comple- 
ment emphatic, wots is put before the Inf. mode; e. g. Saeivey wate ayesy. 
Note. 2. Oftentimes other constructions besides the Inf. are used in order 
to designate a complement to verba of this nature; viz. the Subj. Opt, or 
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Indic. Fut, with ws, ones, iva, etc. before them. E. g. ‘My meat is, iva 
now, that I may do the will, etc. instead of wouziy, etc. John 4:34. Iam 
not worthy, iva dvow, that I should loose, etc.’ John 1: 27. Acts 27: 42 
John 9: 22. 11: 37, al saep. So often in the classics; Kiihner, § 637. Anm. 
4, Winer (§ 45. 9) has discussed and vindicated this usage, particularly in 
respect to iva, at great length, and triumphantly. The N. Test. however, 
abounds more in it than the classics, and carries it further; but the mod- 
ern Greek introduces even the Inf. itself with va (ive) before it. 


(2) The Inf. follows verbs expressive of any direct aclton of the mental 
Jfacully, and also such as indicate the outward expression of this aclion. 


E. g. voulfo, danifw déyw, porSuyve, et al. simil. 

(3) It follows verbs signifying ability, efficiency, power, aptness, capability, 
etc.; also verbs of choosing, nominaling, educating, teaching, showing, urg- 
ing, and the like. 


These are all so plain, and so frequently to be met with, that no exam- 
ples are needed. It is enough to remind the reader, that ull such verbs, 
being imperfect as to the full expression of an idea or sentence, need a 
complement in order to make the sentence complete and intelligible, and 
the Inf. mode supplies that complement. 


Nore. Here also ate is not unusual before the Inf., in the way of em- 
phasis ; ©. g. inavog wore dsyesy. 


(4) Adjectives, participials, and even abstract nouns, take an 
Inf. after them in the way of complement, i. e. to show the object, 
tendency, or design, of the action, etc., which is designated by 
them. 


E. g. &80g Paupaler 9-c1—iSiotor giveco—PainiverI-ar—ofos axovea— 
Sauipe idécFo1—éxwv tivac—etc. Any adjectives or nouns, which in their na- 
ture are significant of something that needs a complement in order to com- 
plete the idea, may take an Inf. for this purpose ; and this more commonly 
WITHOUT, but sometimes wiTH, thed efinile article. The article designates spe- 
cification or emphasis. 


Nore 1. The Inf. active or middle is often used here where we should 
translate passively ; e. g.0 ywoog... émitndeog évdcatactas ts xat éagr9p7- 
gat tov orgatoy, a place fit for the army to be marshalled and numbered, or 
for one to marshall, etc. Herod. VIL 59. So gadsa norstv, easy to be done, 
or for one to do. At other times, a personal pronoun is to be supplied from 
the context; as éritevor noleuifey oav Ayacoi, the Grecians were easy (for 
us] fo conquer, Il. a. 258. 

Nore. 2. Even the substantive verbs sivas and nepuxévat, may be fol- 
lowed by the same construction as the adjectives and nouns designated 
above require; e. g. auvvecy sioly xai cddot, there are others to defend ; Equy 
ovdév ngaocey xuxas, I was born to do nothing badly. 


(5) The Inf. alone, or the Inf. with other adjuncts intimately 
connected, is often employed, (after verbs, adjectives, or nouns) , 
for the purpose of defining, limiting, explaining, specifying, 
showing the sequel, operation, or effect of, etc.; thus constitut- 
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tuting, in the widest sense, the complement .in sentences where it 
Is used. 


E. g. aguotog Felerv, preeminent as to the race; alxipog paysc9at, brave 
as to the combat ; tuyn of... telsutijoas ev tov Bloy, it was his fortune .. . to 
end life well, where the last clause explains tuyy. So tywy wra axoveu, 
having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or made for the purpose of 
hearing, Luke 8: 8; éovela yuvuixu neguayey, power to lead about a wife, 
where the Infin. wegiayetv defines the nature of the power, 1 Cor.9:53 a 
nagelufoy xguteir, which they have received tn order to retain or hold fast, Mark 
7:4; Eaxav avig nisiv ofc, they gave him vinegar to drink, i.e. that he 
might drink it, Matt. 27: 34; ov pstevonoay dovvm atta dosay, they did not 
repent to give him glory, i. e. so as to give him glory, Rev. 16:93; 1Aouey 
mgooxurijgat avtg, we have come in order to worship him, Matt. 2: 2. Rev. 
14: 15, 7 wea Segioas, the hour proper for reamng ; Rev. 12:2. 2 Pet. 3: 
1,2 1Cor. 1:17. 10:7. Matt 11: 7. 20:28. Lukel: 17. John 4: 15, 
al. saepe. See Matth. § 532. d., for evidences of the like usage in the clas- 
sics. In fact, the use of the Inf. in them is even more lax than in the N. 
Testament; see Winer, § 45. 3. 


Norte 1. In cases where design is to be indicated by the Inf., it often takes 
aors before it; e. g. xatagyiFnuey uno Tov yopou... wate Sovdtvery, in or- 
der that we might serve, etc., Rom. 7: 6. Luke 9: 52. 2Cor. 3: 7, al. saepe. 
Once wc is used for aars, Acts 20: 24; so also occasionally in the classics, 
Rost, § 125. 8. Kiihner*§ 642. a. Anm. 1. 

Remark. Inf. with the article in the place of the Inf. without ut. In nearly 
all the instances where the Inf. is usually employed without the article, in 
case the writer means to give a particular emphasis or to specify, he may em- 
ploy the article. In the tragic poets this is very common; but it is also 
usual elsewhere. 


$ 163. Infinitive used for the Imperative. 


(1) Since the Inf. is so intimately connected with verbs signi- 
fying desire, wish, request, etc., it is natural to conclude, that in 
brachylogical expressions of command these verbs may be omitted, 

and the Inf. only be expressed ; and such is the fact. 


E. g. ‘ Whoever may ask for these, tovrm amodotvat, give tohim; Herod. 
vi. 86. Tottoy, tolyuy... pavut, say this now. In the classics this is not 
unfrequent ; see Kiihner § 644. a. In the N. Test., however, this usage ig 
not frequent; Phil. 3: 16, croixety seems to belong here; and perhaps 
Apoc. 10: 9, dovvar; and Col. 4: 6, eidévace. 

Norte. The classics often use the Inf. in formulas where wish, supplica- 
tion, entreaty, invocation, etc., should be designated ; Kiihner, ubi sup. b. c. 
The Inf, also, like the Fut. Indic., sometimes expresses what ought to be 
done; e.g. yuuvoy onsigey, yupvor 08 Bowtsiy, i, e. one must sow naked, and 
also plough naked ; Hesiod. Opp. 391. 

8 
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§ 164. Cases after the Infinitive. 


The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject (agent) 
as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 


(1) When it has the same subject, that subject is of course 
understood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and 
any adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to the same 
subject must usually be in the same case. 


BE. g. élnivon dranagevopsvos SsacagFor vas, Thope, when I pass through, 
to see you, i.e. J, passing through, hope etc. Rom. 15:24; déouae to 
ra) TAQ Y Fagdjaas, I pray that when present I may ‘not be bold, i. e. 
éyo Seopa nmagwy x. t. A, I pray that I when present etc., 2 Cor. 10: 2. Rom, 
1: 22. Acts 14: 10. So in the classics; Epaoxss sivas Ssonotng’ Enecoo 
autots sivar Isoc, I have persuaded them that Iam a god. 


Nore. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb 3 is one 
and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. 0 pllos Egy 
onovdatey, i.e. avtoy cnovdatew; see also the examples under No. I. above. 
Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, and then it 
is ) put in the Acc. case, like the examples under N 0. 2; eg. éyo épautoy 
ov loyilopo: xatecAnpévas, Phil. 3:13. So xai pw ov vopita maida cov ne- 
guxevai, I do not think myself to have been born your child, Eurip. Alc. 657 ; 
and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p. 507. 
Yet sometimes the Vom. is employed even here ; see Kiihner § 646. 2, 


(2) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 


E. g. Bovdopor npocsuysr Pct tous avd-gonove, I desire that men should pray, 
1 Tim. 2: 8 2 Pet. 1: 15. 1Cor. 7: 10. Acts 14: 19, al. saepe. 

Nore 1. Verbs of all kinds, whether governing the Gen. or Dat., or both, 
when they take an object after them and also the Inf. mode, usually put that 
object in the Acc. only. Yet in some cases the Gen. or Dat. of object follows 
the leading verb; and even then, another attributive or explanatory word 
connected, with it, and naturally assuming the same case, still assumes the 
Acc. by reason of the influence of the Inf. mode; e. g.’A49nvalav és; Inoav 
ogicu Bon Fors yevioFon, they besought the Athenians, to be helpers to them, 
where Bon doug of course is to be referred to "AFqveatey. So with the Da- 
tive; e.g. got tor, 7 xatadovdwoo, 7 élevFégas nowjoarta ... dunéodas 
etc., iti 18 for thee to enslave, or having made free ... to leave a memorial, etc., where 
soijoarta refers to coi. So, often, in the classics; see Kiihner, § 648. a. b. 


Nore 2. So, also, peculiar regimen may not only change the case of the 
subject, and throw it out of the usual construction, i.e. out of the Acc., but 
also put. an adjunct word in the same unusual case ; €. g. xgeittoy nv 
avrois, uy emeyveaxévac thy Odor x. t. 1, whére avrois is put in the Dat. after 
xosittoy, while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, autots would be the regular 
construction, 2 Pet. 2:21. So in the classics: dog mos pariyan ation, help 
me to appear worthy ; ipiv ... teats svdapoos yéevec Ian, tt is permitted to you 
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to be fortunate ; anact ovventosy ... yéver9as hopnooic, it has happened to 
them all... to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Genitive ; ééovt0 attod 
sivas moodvpou, they besought him to be ready; stenotic... tvgarvoug... 
StapFaguésvouvs... U0 stalgwy... doxovytwy giiwy siyot, where ldo 
conforms to the preceding noun (étalow7). 


Remark. All cases,of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf. is thrown 
out of the Acc. into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as above) 
conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of arrraction, be- 
cause the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with its 
principal noun or pronoun. Yet attraction, although admissible at the 
pleasure of an author, is not always practised; e. g. Herod. iii. 36, évets/Aato 
toig Feganovor, haBovtag py anoxtetvea, he commanded the servants, that they 
should take and kill him, where the writer might have said Aa@Bovo:, but he 
has followed the usual construction, viz. the Acc. case. Often is the regu- 
lar construction (the Acc.) adopted for the adjunct word, where the subject 
is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make the sense obscure. 
See above, in Note 1. 


(3) Passive or impersonal verbs, also adjectives or nouns with 
the verb fo be, and which yield a like sense, take the Acc. after 
them of the word, which, logically considered, is the subject of 
the sentence. 

E. g. déystas tov Bactlsa ... ayaysir, i is said that the king leads; He- 
rod. IIL 9. So ayyédista: tov Kigoy »xjoor==ayyéldovat, etc. The true 
logical meaning is developed by a different form, which is by no means 
. unfrequent, viz.,o Kigos «yyéldetas vixicos, where the real subject of the 
sentence is apparent. 

Note. The like construction follows such verbs also as duodoyetros, 2é- 
moutal, soixe, mooarxeL, Mosel, Soxti, cvuBave, and also such expressions 
as éotiy ayadov—xalov—pllov—éneixss ; poiga éotty—ovx tot», etc. 

Remark. Impersonal constructions are frequently modified so as to become 
personal ones ; e. g. the meaning of Oixacoy got we tata moatrecy, is fre- 
quently expressed by Sixaids sius tovto mgattay. So Slxaiog sive elvas 
élevFego¢—=tt ts proper that I should be free. So with &kLos, Suvatos, yods- 
206, éntdotos, etc. 


§ 165. [B] Inrinirive Move wirn tHe ARTICLE. 


(1) The article has the effect of transforming the Inf. mode 
into a noun, which can be employed in all the cases (the Voc. 
excepted) of other nouns, and with the like significancy. 

Nore. Still, this verbal noun does not lay aside its power to govern cases 
which follow it, in the same manner as the finite verb of the same root 
does; e. g. to éniatodny yoagey. 

(2) In this way the Inf. with adjuncts may be made the sub- 
ject or object of a sentence, by a unity which is given to a com- 
posite expression of this nature in consequence of the article. \ 
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E. g. Subject; a8 10 Onijoxesv teva inég tij¢ nargidos, xalov éotcy, that one 
should die for his country, is good. Here, although the first clause is com- 
posite, yet it is as « whole the subject of the main predicate, x«loy éativ. 
It should be noted also, that 9»)cxe7 requires its subject (r:ve) to be in 
the Acc., as usual; for this rule is not dispensed with because of the article. 

So this Inf. may constitute the ce. or object of a sentence ; as ovdets qo- 
Btiras eito 10 aTODryToxey, no one fears mere dying ; modu pitlioy Seiaas 10 
tiv, much rather is he afraid of living. Here prepositions may be joined with 
the Inf., when it has an article; as d:a to qidopadne sivatc—neog tc Feady- 
yas avrous, Matt. 6: 1—peta to éyseDijval ue, Matt. 26: 32, al. saep. 


(3) The Gen. case, or the Infin. with zou before it deserves 
special notice. It is more frequent in the N. Test., than any 
other case of the Inf. when employed as a verbal noun. 


(1) The Inf. with tov stands after words which usually govern the Gen., 
whether these are nouns, adjectives, or verbs; as oix Eyouer éSovniey rot py 
doyateo Fas, 1Cor.9:6. 6 xaigog tod aptaadas, 1 Pet. 4:17. Eronor rob avs— 
stv, Acts 23:15. Shays tov Prmcom, Luke 1:9. See 1 Cor. 10:13. Acts 
15: 23. Luke 22: 6 Phil. 3: 21. 2 Cor. 8: 11. Rom. 7: 3, al. saepe. See 
Kiihner, § 651. 3. b. Matth. Gramm. 1256. 


(2) More particularly is this form of Inf. employed to designate dengn, 
purpose, object in view, etc.; e. g. ‘A sower elder tov onzivas, went forth 
in order to sow” Mark 4:3. ‘Satan hath made demand for you tov cune- 
gac ig Tov atroy, that he may sift you as wheat, Luke 22:31. ‘Lo! I come 
Tov motijoat, en order to do thy will, Heb. 10:7. See also Acts 26: 18. 
18: 10. Rom. 6: 6 Acts 21:12 James 5:17. Eph. 3: 17. Col. 4: 6. Heb. 
11: 5, al. saepe. So in the Classics; but not to the same extent. See 
Kiihner ut supra. 


Note. Not all Infmitives with tov are to be construed in this way. 
Verbs of removing, preventing, hindering, etc. govern the Gen. of the Inf. — 
nominascens, in the same manner as they govern nouns in the Genitive ; 
e. g. Rom. 15: 22, éxontouny... tov edSeiy. Acts 10: 47, tig Suvatae xov- 
hicas... tov pn Burucdiva. Acts 14: 18, pclig xuténuvony ... tov py 
Sisy. 1 Pet. 3: 10. Luke 24: 16, al. So in the Classics. 


(3) It is also employed in a larer sense, in a kind of epexegetical way, or 
as an equivalent for an Inf. with wore; and sometimes it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the common Infinitive without the article; e. g. Acts 
7:19, ‘The same dealt hardly with our fathers tov morciy, so that they might 
make their children outcasts, etc.’ Still more lax is the use in Acts 3: 12, 
‘Why wonder at us, as if, by our own power or piety, we had made tov 
meginattiy ator, this man to walk; where the force of to¥ can hardly be 
discerned. In Luke 1: 77—79 we find éroiacet ... tov Sotvou, and éne- 
pavac... tod xatevvrai, in the same connection and regimen, without 
any sensible difference in the Inf. meanings. In the Sept., the Inf. with 
tov is of most frequent usage, and with many shades of meaning ; and of- 
tentimes it is not perceptibly different in sense from the Inf. without tov. 
So in the later Greek. An instance of the Inf. in Rev. 12: 7, Mizayi xot 
of ayyrlos attrov tov woltwijy as, bes as yet found no adequate solu- 
tion; sée Winer, § 43. 4 sub fine. 
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(4) The Dative case of the Inf. mode, with an article, is em- 
ployed in a sense like that of the Dative of nouns; but it is less 
frequent than the other cases of the Infinitive. 


E. g. ‘I had no quietude in my mind 1@ py evoriy Titov, because I did 
not find Titus, 2 Cor. 2:12. So 1 iv tore te evavrioy, waneg tH EyQtyO- 
gévae to xadevdery, there is something opposite to living, as sleeping [is] to 
waking, Plato, Phaed. p. 71. 


Nore. Here prepositions often govern the Dative; as éy ta nader Oey, 
Matt. 13: 25. Luke 1: 8 Gal. 4:18. Acts 3: 26, al. En} 16) Sixalog Xoije- 
Jai, Plato. 


“GeneraL REMARK, When prepositions are employed before the Inf., the arti- 
cle must be inserted. 


§ 166. Use of Tenses in the Infinitive. 


(1) The Present, as elsewhere, denotes continued and re- 
peated action. 


E. g. éud Ott éoyateoSas ta Egya, etc., John 9:4, 7:17. 16:12 Acts 
16: 21. Gal. 6: 13, al. saepe. 


Nore. After uwéddw the Inf. Present is frequent, specially in the Evange- 
lists. The Aor. and Fut. are also employed; but the Aor. mostly desig- 
nates actions which are temporary; see Rev. 3: 2, 16. 12: 4. Gal. 3: 23. 
Acts 11:28, 27:10. In the classics, the Fut. is the most usual after pédio. 


(2) The Aorist is usual when mere femporary action is desig- 
nated ; as is also the case with this tense in the definite modes. 
This distinction, however, is not very scrupulously observed, either in 
the N. Test. or in the Classics; see and comp. Matt. 24: 24 and Mark 13: 


22, also Mark 13: 3 and Luke 8: 5. For the classics, see Winer § 45. 8 
sub med. 


(3) The Inf. Perfect is used to denote action completed, and 
also permanent in its consequences. 


E. g. in Acts 16: 27. 26: 32. 27: 9, 13. Rom. 15: 9, 2 Pet. 2: 21. 


PARTICIPLE. 
§ 167. Nature and construction of the Participle. 


(1) The Participle is employed as an attributive, i. e. it at- 
tributes action, state, quality, condition, etc., 0 some person or 
thing, and always is to be connected with a person or thing el- 
ther expressed or implied. 


Nore 1. Hence it partakes of the nature of an adjective; and like the 
adjective it is often employed in an adverbial way. It differs, however, 
from the adjective, int the fact that it is significant of time (and therefore 
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has tense), and also retains the usual regimen-power of the verb to which 
it belongs. 


Note 2 The Inf. mode, on the other hand, designates in and of itself 
an object to be attained or sought after, and does not depend for its signifi- 
cancy on any noun to which it attributes quality or condition. In most 
cases, the Part. and Inf. can not be exchanged for each other without ma- 
terially changing the form of the sentiment; but in some cases the same 
idea, for substance, may be expressed by either form. Thus 7x0 parda- 
yay cannot be expressed by 7x pardarwy; the first indicates design to do 
something, the last affirms the fact that the agent is already, or has already 
been, doing it. But ix paPycouevog would indicate substantially the 
same idea as 7xw parFavey, although there is still even here, a shade of 
difference ; for the Inf. expresses predominantly object, end, while the Part. 
Fut. designates the idea simply, that the agent will learn something. 


(2) The Participle being in its nature an attributive, and hav- 
ing reference to some person or thing, it must, like an adjective, 
of course agree in gender and number and case with its noun. 


E. g. axovw avrov dialsyousvou—yalow cor éhSovte—oga avFounor toé- 
zovta. Like adjectives, however, it varies occasionally from this general 
principle ; and it does so for the same reasons; see § 117. 2 seq. 


(3) A participle may agree with the subject of a sentence, or 
with the object. The two cases require a different construction. 


(a) With the subject ; where, in case this subject is not repeated after the 
verb in the form of an object, (and such repetition is not usual), the Part. 
takes the Nominative case; e. g. oida Ivntog wy, i.e. [€yo] Frytes wy oida. 
Where the subject i is repeated in the form of an object, the Part. conforms; 
e. g. ola éus Fvntoy ovta. 

In such cases the Part. of sivas is frequently omitted; e. g. o& Jnloow 
xaxoy [sc. xaxov Orta]. 

(b) With the object ; as 090 ay9eunoy tesyorta, etc. So if the object be 
in the Gen. or Dative, the Part. of course conforms. 


(4) Some verbs, from their very nature, do not admit the 
Part. after them, but demand an Infin. complement; others ex- 
clude the Inf. and take a Participle. Many admit both. 


This of course depends on the nature of the Infin., or of the Part. as 
adapted to complete the sentence begun by any verb. ‘To make an enu- 
meration of these verbs, respectively, would occupy too much room, and 
be a somewhat useless, at any rate an almost endless, task. Kiihner has 
made out a large list (§§ 657—664); but of course it must be incomplete. 
Nor is it of any serious advantage. It is enough in regard to the object 
which follows a verb, that it is of such a nature that a participial attribute 
can be attached to it. If this be the fact, then it can take a participle. 

Nore. 1. The affirmation made by some critics, that the Part. is in some 
cases equivalent to the Inj. ,mode, or to a definite mode, is not accurate, 
nor well grounded. E- g. ovx émavoyto didacxortes (Acts. 12: 18) is said 
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to be equivalent to otx éxavoyto didacxe. But this is not the case. In 
the first instance the meaning is: ‘ They teaching, i. e. already having acted 
and still acting the part of teachers, ceased not to perform the same duty ; 
in the second: ‘They refused to abandon the business of teaching in fu- 
ture.” The shade of meaning, therefore, in each is evidently different. 


Here too some nice distinctions are sometimes made; e. g. axovw av- 
10v Siadsyousvov, I hear him [with my own ears] discoursing ; &xotiw xaloy 
autor eivot, I hear [from others] that he is good. So sigov aitcy yorte, 
I found him possessing, i. e. that he was a possessor, (indicating condition); 
sugoy aitoy éxsiy, I found that he possessed, designating an act in regard to 
a particular thing. 

So, where the sense for substance is the same, whether a Part. or a finite 
verb is employed, there is still a shade of difference in the manner of the 
enunciation ; e. g. éAdwy side, and nits xat side, In the former the minute 
shade of meaning is: ‘When he had come he saw?’ in the latter: ‘He 
came and saw.’ The first denotes the state of the agent, as having arrived 
before he saw ; the second merely asserts the fact that he came, and then saw. 


Nore 2. In general, verbs signifying any action of the outward or in- 
ward senses, any development of these senses, or any affections of the 
mind ; verbs of permitting, bearing, waiting, tiring, beginning, ceasing, pros- 
pering, excelling, failing, being inferior, undertaking, éyst» denoting condi- 
tion, etc., are among those which specially stand connected with participles. 


§ 168. Object and manner of using the Participle. 


(1) The wide extent of this usage strikes every reader of a 
Greek book. In general, the subordinate action designated in 
any composite sentence, 1s, or may be, expressed by a Participle. 


In this way, clearness, precision, distinctiveness, and energy of expres- 
sion, are attained in a high degree; while the mazn action, being thus sep- 
arated from the subordinate, is rendered much more prominent. Thus 
preparatory or introductory action is mostly designated by the Participle ; e. g. 
ELFov sids* anoxgrPels sine’ axovoag éPatuace* where, as to the subordi- 
nate sense, one might say 749s xat sids, etc. The advantage of the Part. 
is, that it varies the construction, and avoids the use of the conjunction 
which must be inserted between verbs. 


Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without any intervening xai; as xataBas... noocehIwy amextdiocs tov Ai- 
Sov, Matt. 28:2; axotwy...mecwv ééwoke, Acts 5:5; Luke 9: 16, 16: 
23, 23: 48. Mark 1: 41, al. The omission of xaé denotes that all the par- 
ticiples are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part. is before the principal verb, and another after it; as 
dipay... &yldev ... wndév Blawar, Luke 4: 35. 10: 30. Acts 14: 19. al. 

Norte 2. There are a few cases, on the contrary, in which the principal 
action is designated by the Part.; while the verb joined with it has only a 
subordinate, and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary verbs are tvy- 
ave, Lavdava, pave, Siateléw, Craylvopat, Sroyw, Sisyus, alow, and otyo- 
por; @ g. ov eruyow magoytes, who were present, where éruzoy is a mere 
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helping verb ; Osarerédexa PsvYOY tO parSavey, I always avoid learning ; 
0& Feoi yalyovss timorpavos, the gods gladly receive honour ; o¢ avy pPary sU- 
soyetuwy, whoever fired shows favour, ete. 

Notre 3. In some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle; e. g. yxw xaleg nowy, or xa- 
Acic Mow jxwy, et al. saepe. 


§ 169. Participles as expressing adverbial relations. 


(1) This is an important and widely extended office of the 
Participles, and may be compared with the gerund in the Latin 
language. The Participle thus employed, may, therefore, be 
named the gerundial participle. 


Its nature and use will be made plain in the sequel. It needs only to 
be remarked here, that the participle used as a mere complement, and annex- 
ed to the idea of a person or thing, differs specifically from this. 


(2) Gerundial Participles may express. (a) Adverbial rela- 
tions of time. (6) Causal and conditional relations. (c) Rela- 
tions of way and manner. 


(3) (a) Revations or Time. Here the Participle contains in 
itself the adsignification of time, which may be adverbially ex- 
pressed. 


E. g. t& yojuata avalwoaytss . . . rovtMY ovx anéyovtal, WHEN they have 
spent their property ... they do not abstain from these. Ovyi pévov cot eus- 
yvé; WHILE tl remained, was tt not thine own? Acts 5:4. Sol Thess.3: 
6, al Often so in the Classics. 


Note 1. The Greeks, in some cases, carry this use of the Part. so far, 
that it seems to lose its ordinary meaning and to designate time princi- 
pally ; e. g. dQzoperos, in the beginning ; televtwy, finally, at last ; diulei-— ~ 
nov tov yoovoy, lit. inlermitting the time = after sometime; ayvigas, lit. 
hastening = quickly, immediately. 


Nore 2. Frequently adverbs expressive of time are joined with participles 
of this nature; which of course gives to them a more emphatic sense. 


(4) (6b) CausaL aND CONDITIONAL RELATIONS. In these is a 
great variety of shades which are to be determined in the con- 
text. 


E. g. Acts, 4: 21, “They set them at liberty, uydév stgloxovtes, because 
they found nothing, etc. Heb. 8:4, ‘Then he would not have been a 
priest, bvtwy tw isgéwy etc., inasmuch as there are priestsetc” Rom. 7: 3, 
‘So that she will not be an adulteress, yevousryyy avdgr Etégw, in case she 
should marry another man; [conditional]. See also 1 Thess. 3: 5. 1 'Tim. 
3: 10. 4: 4. 6: 8 John 12: 37, ‘They believed not on him, togaira atvrod 
onutia ILETEOLIROTOS, although he had done so many miracles!’ Koatdiy dk 
i0ovdy...6 “Egus dy cupgovet, Love would behave soberly... in case i 
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should refrain from pleasures ; [conditional]. So also as means ; e. g. Ant- 
Lousvor Caer, they live by robbing. 

Note. Here also particles, such as xal, xedto1, xalmep, oporc, xetta, etC., 
are often added, which render the relation more emphatic. 


(5) (c) Way anp manner. Here the Greek has peculiar 
power, employing this idiom with striking significancy. 


E. g. velo eins, he said laughingly ; ; ladoyr sine, he spake secrelly. So 
goucas, quickly ; oy, $0, i.e. being in such a state; ego impetuously, 
Kyov = with, as innov &ywv 749s In these and many other participles 


of a similar nature, it is plain that the adverbial signification is the predomi- 
nant part of the meaning. 


§ 170. Special uses of the Participle. 


(1) It is often, with the article, a mere nomen agentis. 


E. g. 6 omsigwy, 0 xléntwy, 0 »ixay, etc. In this case, it may have the 
usual regimen of nouns or pronouns; e. g. 10 Uday oupgeoor, your profil. 


And here the article is omitted, when the sense is designed to be indefinite ; ; 
comp. § 90. 3. Note. 


(2) Very often, with the article, participles retain the essen- 
tial force of verbs and must be so rendered in our language. 


E. g. 6 neacowy tavta, he who does these things, where 0 = 0s and 
moacuwy governs the Acc. case. So 0 diaxwv tag mors, viv svayysdi- 
{etas etc., he who once persecuted us etc. Gal. 1: 23. Such a use of the 
participle i is also common, when it follows and qualifies an oblique case ; 


e. g. ‘Inherit 17» Baotdeiay thy 7jtoiucopéryy, etc. the kingdom which has 
been prepared, etc. 


(3) Participles are often joined with ws, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. : 


The meaning is, that a¢ qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact. E. g. ‘ Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, ag azox- 

‘teva, as tf he was about to kill him;’ ‘Overlooking other cities, ag ovx av 
duvapsvous Bond joa, as if, or as believing that, they were unable lo assist ;’ 
ois an.ovtec, as desirous to go away ;’ ‘ They punish him who withdraws, 
Og Magovopotrte, inasmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ; ‘ The 
Athenians made ready, w¢ modsuyjoortes, expecting to engage in awar; 
Luke 16: 1, w¢ dtacxognifwy, as one supposed lo waste ; wo anoatgéporta, 
as one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23: 14, al. But this idiom, so com- 
mon in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament. 


Notr. The particle wo, in the sense above described, may be joined 
with a Part. in any of the cases ; also with the Part. as standing in the 
Gen. or Acc. absolute. Moreover wots, ate, olor, or ola (as), sometimes . 
take the place of oc. 

(4) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 

34 
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(eiul, yiyvonat, tvyyavw), and then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 


This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can gay in English with 
equal propriety, I do, Tam doing, I write, Iam writing, I have been writing, 
etc. So the Greeks; ‘The stars of heaven tcovta: éxnintoyvtes, lit. shall 
be falling, i. e. shall fall, Mark 13: 25. Luke 5: 1. 2 Cor. 5: 19. Mark 15: 
43, Luke 24: 32. 1: 22. 5: 10. Acts 1: 10, al. saepe. The examples in the 
N. Test. appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part. ; 
but still, it is the helping verb which designates the time. In the classics 
other tenses are employed, as xvatijaa¢ n¥, Herodian. The later classics 
abound in this idiom ; the early ones more rarely employ it. 


Note The verbs yiyyvouat, unagyw, tvyyaye, are employed in the same 
manner as eiud, with participles. Also the verbs 7xw (to arrive), sius 
(to go), &gzvopas (to come), are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples. So éyw is also used; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. Pavpa- 
gas &yo, I have wondered, i.e. have long been wondering. 


§ 171. Participles in the Case Absolute. 


(1) Where the Part. has a subject of its own, which is different 
JSrom the subject or object of the principal verb, it is called rue 
CASE ABSOLUTE. 


Such is the general fact in regard to cases absolute. We shall see, how- 
ever, in the sequel, that this case is also employed in not a few instances, 
where the subject of the Part. absolute is the same as that of the verb in 
the main clause. 


(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of fime or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted 
to the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 


E. g. avrov sindrtos, navies eoiyav, while he was speaking, all were si- 
lent ; Feov Sidovtog, otdév iayve: PIovog, when God permits, envy avatls 
nothing ; ‘The city was not the richer, meoccdwy avrty nlsovwr yevoue- 
voy, because tt had many sources of revenue ; ore, tov aiavos mooxeyaonxo— 
tog, thus, because his age was advanced, he went etc. 


Nore 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part. is the 
same, then the Part. stands in the same case with such object or agent; 
(a) The agent or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part, the 
Part. of course usually takes the Nom. case; a8 aigyvvouae tata noid or 
TOLITas, Iam ashamed that I do, or-have done, these things ; j SraBsGinusvos 
ou hav Faves 5 ; being calumniated dost thou not perceive tt? So in the Pass. 
voice ; selnheyxron 7 iMag anatav, he is convicted of deceiving us; iyyéhn, 
0 Piling ty ~Okvy Sov noliogxey, it was announced that Philip was be- 
sieging Olynthus, lit. Philip, besieging Olynthus, was announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in point of bre- 
vity and energy. 1 Cor. 14: 18. Acts 16: 34. 
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(6) When the Part. refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
im respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- 
liar cases only excepted ; e. g. ‘The Persians relate tov Kigoy Eyorvta gv- 
uty etc., that Cyrus had a disposition,’ i. e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. Soin the Gen. and Dative; joFouny aviay otopérwr sivas copwta- 
tov, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise ; ovdénote peta 
welnoé por otynoart, I never repent of having kept silence. So in Luke 8: 
46. Acts 24: 10. 2 John v. 7. 


(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part. may be in the Nom. or in the same 
oblique case as the reflexive pronoun; e. g. ctvoida guavt@ cogos wy, or 
TOPH Ovt. 


(3) Dative assoture. As the Dative also is sometimes used 
in designating time, cause, occasion, etc., so the case absolute 
of participles is sometimes made by the Dative. 


E. g. xataBavts atta, when he had descended, Matt.8; 1; éPdrte arta, 
when he had come, Matt. 21: 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament. In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2, Kiihner, § 669. 


(4) Tue Acc. aBsoLuTe is not unfrequent in the Classics. 
Generally it is made by participles belonging to impersonal verbs. 


E. g. dofar avrois, if having seemed good to them; mgoaijxor, since it is be- 
coming ; uicygor ov, it being shameful ; tovs Bots Iantover, ta xégata UnEg- 
tyorta, they bury the oxen, the horns sticking out ; tatta ysvoueva, név P20 Us- 
yola... xatohopBave, these things being done, much grief seized, etc., Herod. 
ii. 66; Sotarta dé tavte xai negardevta ... annAds, these things being de- 
cided and completed .. . he went away. This usage in respect to single par- 
ticiples of impersonal verbs, i. e. participles without a subject expressed, is 
very common, the Gen. being but rarely employed here; Kiihner, § 670. 


(5) Even tue Nominative is sometimes found in the abso- 
lute state. 


E. g. ‘That he might have twelve years instead of six, af vixtes nuégas 
morsupevot, the nights being computed as days; ‘ After these things they de- 
parted, "Apysios us xad of cvupayos evtorvwg xot Ooh yoootrtEs, Aaxsdoipo- 
yiot 0& Beadéus, the Grecians and their allies going vigorously and unth indig- 
nation, but the Lacedemonians slowly ; éxsivoe 08 siveh Portes . . . eimev 0 Kgt- 


. tlas, when they had gone, ... Critias said. See Kiihner, § 678. Rost, § 131. 


5,6. Matth. § 564. 


§ 172. Peculiar Anomalies of the Participle. 


(1) The Nominative case is sometimes assumed by the Part., 
when the noun, etc., to which it belongs is in the Gen., Dat., or 
Accusative. 


. ¢ > c Q 
E. g. In roe Genitive; as nadovca JF ovtw... ovdsis ung pov... 
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unvistat, where naSoica belongs to you; Jagelov 4 yvaipn Env - . . elxartory, 
where eixafor belongs to ugelov. 

In THE DatrvE; as otey avtoic... éaixadovytec, where the Part. be- 
longs to avrois, Thucyd. iii. 36. So gue éveneoey ndowv . . . svélnides ov- 
tec, where the latter clause belongs to 2aovv. 

IN THE ACCUSATIVE; as aidog pty... ruyxavovge, where the Part. 
refers to pé. Sota moldé 38 néhas mooxowaca... ov. . ps Osi, the Part. 
referring to yé. See Kiihner, § 667. 

Nore. Not unfrequently the Vom. of a Part. may be formed without any 
finite verb ; and in some of these cases it seems to supply the place of a 
finite verb. But such Nominatives are in reality to be construed variously, 
viz.,(a) As standing in an elliptical clause in which the main verb is to be 
mentally supplied. (b) As being used in the way of case absolute. (c) As 
implying the verb fo be, so as to form a verb compound; see § 170. 4. 


(2) Tue Genitive or THE ParricrPxe is often found not only 
in the place of other tenses which it might regularly have, but 
employed also as a Gen. absolute having the same subject or 
object as the main verb. 


(a) Gen. absolute instead of the Nominative. E. g. wodig xeltos... gov- 
ons TEtQayevou, a culy was founded ... being square, Herod. i. 78. Kugos 
Moonyogevs .. . avTOU Sta Bnoopsvov, Cyrus exhorted ... being hamself ready 
to go, Ib. 208. My 14 nado vo cov, we adixnxotos duot ueyada, let me not 
suffer by you, I being already much injured, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 37. 


(b) Gen. absolute instead of the Dative. E. g. tov... xonv, éusu aicyoa 

. menov Foros, tisopsery vol, I must needs punish him, having myself suf- 

fered shameful treatment ; where éuoé is the subject of | the sentence, Herod. 

iii. 65. So dsafsBnxoros Hon Ilegixddovg . .. nyyéh9y aita ... Pericles hav- 
ing already passed through... ut was told him, Thucyd. i. 114. 


(c) Gen. absolute instead of the Accusative. Herod. ix. 99, axtxopévoy 
"ASnvaloy . . . tovtovs Auocpsvos, the Athenians having already come... they 
[the Samians] dismissed them ; where the 2 object of the main verb (rotrovs) 
designates the Athenians. Thucyd. v. 56, jA9oy ént thy *"Enidaveoy, ws éon- 
pou ovens, they came to Epidaurus, being as tt were deserted. 


Norte. Often are all these anomalies to be found in Thucydides ; occa- 
sionally elsewhere. For a full supply of examples, see Kiihner, § 681. 


(8) Tae AccusaTIvE oF THE ParTIcIPLE is sometimes em- 
ployed, when the’same Part. relates to a noun in a different case. 


E. g. nénaltal wos pihoy xéag tovds xAvoveay oixtoy, my dear heart beats, 
whilst I hear this moaning ; where xAvovoay refers to poi, Aesch. Choeph. 
396. Id. Pers. 909, Agdutas yao éuot yulay daun, 190s Hlixtay éodovta acids, 
the strength of my limbs fails me, while Ilook upon the mature state of the city. 


Norte. Sometimes a sentence commences with an .4cc., when the verb 
which follows governs another case ; which is to be solved by a reference 
to a preceding construction, or to some rhetorical reason, or else it is to be 
regarded in the light of a case absolute. See examples in Kiihner, § 632 
2, 3. 
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GeweraL Remarks. The concord of the Participle with its noun, as it would 
seem plain from the preceding view, is not to be viewed as subject to any strict- 
hess of rule. On the contrary, nearly every possible variety of departure from 
this ia found in the Greek language ; the departures being far more numerous 
and striking, than in the case of adjectives. The general reason of this seems to be, 
the verbal quality which the Part. retains, notwithstanding it is an attributive. 
Possessing this, it often breaks the bands of grammatical concord, and assumes 
(one might almost say) a place independently, just as if it were in fact-a verb. 


§ 173. Participial use of the tenses. 


(1) The Present Part. designates not merely something now 
present, but also what is now commencing and is to be continu- 
ed, or what is immediately to commence. 


The first needs no examples. As to the other meanings, they may be 
illustrated very easily: e. g. exo9vijoxwy, moriturus, dying in the sense of 
being already in extremis. Matt. 26: 28, to aiua.... 10 éxyurdusvoy, the 
blood... which is about to be shed. So didouevoy, in Luke 22: 19; xlo- 
pevoy, in 1 Cor. 11: 24. These cases may also be solved, by considering 
the Part. as expressing what is mentally regarded as present. Rom. 15: 
25, Staxovay. 1 Pet. 1: 7. 


(2) The Pres. Part. is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 


E. g. égsvrya@yrec, who searched, 1 Pet. 1:11; ‘I saw seven angels, éyor- 
tag ndnyas, who had plagues, Rev. 15: 1,6. Acts 21: 16. 25:3. Matt. 14: 
21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb Pruete- 
rite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time when another 
thing was done which the principal verb armounces ; e. g. ‘ on the follow- 
ing day, apy avrots payousvois, he showed himself to them when they were 
contending, Acts 7:26. 18:5. Heb. 11:22. Luke 5: 18, al. saepe. 

Nore. Very often is the Part. a» employed in the sense of the Imperf, 
when it stands connected with a verb in the Praeterite ; e. g. John 1: 49. 
5:31. 21: 11. Acts 7:2. 11: 1. 18: 24. 1 Cor. 8:9, al. 


(3) Perf. participle and Aorist. The Perf. is used to de- 
note things done, the result of which is somewhat permanent, or 
the consequences of which continue; the Aorist, on the other 
hand, is usually employed where a thing is done once for all, 
and is not designedly represented as continuing in its conse- 
quences. 


E. g. Perfect; Heb. 2:9. John 19:35. Acts 22:3. 1 Pet. 1:23. 2: 
4, Rev.9:1. Aorist; Rom. 8:11. 16: 22. Acts 9: 21, al. saepe. 


Nore. The Pluperf. sense of a Part. is sometimes made by the Part. 
Perf. John 13: 2. Acts 18: 2. 28:11; but more often by the Part. Aorist, 
as in Matt. 2: 13. 22: 25. Acts 5: 10. 13: 51, al. 

(4) The Future Part. is seldom employed, except after verbs 
of motion ; and there it is very common. 
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E. g. Epyouas pgacwy, Iam come to tell ; stye Gidakov wopnpet, I hasten 
to teach you. So ‘Bring him before the judges, dixny docorte, that he may 
recewve retribution.’ 

Nore. The Part. Aorist, although it does not stand for the proper Fu- 
ture Part., may still represent the meaning of the Futurum eraclum ; so 
Mark 13: 13, 0 dnopelvas etc., he who shall have endured. 


§ 173. Alleged Hebraism in the use of Participles. 


This consists in employing the Part. with a verb of the 
same root in a definite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. witha 
definite mode. 

E. g. idow eldor, evloydy svloyjow, xlnSivey nln dvve, Blénovtes Bié- 
mete, etc.’; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint. It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism in the Sept. ; for such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poets, 


but in the prose-writers ; Winer, § 46.8. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. § 553. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
§ 174. Manner in which these are employed. 


The Greeks usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing. of 
these verbs; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 


E. g. John 15: 6. 20:2. Mark 10:13. Matt. 7:16. Luke 12: 20, 48, 
et al. saepe. The 3d pers. sing., gyoi, is used in 2 Cor. 10: 10. So the 
passive ysyoanta, Asyetat, etc., are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 

Note 1. In the Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3d pers. sing. 
and plural, also the 2nd pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives; Heb. Gramm. § 500. 

Nore. 2. Not unfrequently the 3d pers. plural, used impersonally, may 
be conveniently rendered as a passive verb; e. g. . Luke 16: 9, detwrtas 
was, [they] may receive you, i. e. ye may be received; al. saepe. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
§ 175. Nature and variety of these sentences. 


(1) Interrogative sentences or clauses may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. (a) Such as are independent of any other con- 
struction. (6) Such as are dependent on a foregoing clause. 
The first is named the direct interrogative ; the second, the in- 
direct. 
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E. g. Has my friend come? is independent and direct; while ‘I know 
not whether my friend has come,’ is dependent and indirect. 


I. Direct Interrogatives. 


(2) Interrogatives are frequent, where there is no written sym- 
bol of them, or none except the order of the words. 


E. g. suders, “Argéos vid; dost thou sleep, son of Atreus? to Bantiopa *Io- 
avvov, & ovgavon yy; The baptism of John, JSrom heaven was 2 Luke 20: 4. 
Gal. 9:10. Rom. 2: 4, al. saepe. So ovx éFéleig iévar; wilt thou not go? 
Here, as usually elsewhere, the word on which the main question turns, 
stands first in the interrogative part. On this word the stress of voice is 
to be laid; and by this stress the questien is to be made out. 


(3) The Greek, beyond almost any other language, abounds 
in interrogatives, either pronouns, pronominal adjectives, or ad- 
verbials respecting time, place, quality, quantity, way and man- 
ner, etc. 


(a) Pronominal interrogatives ; tic, ti, m0t0G, MOGOS, ‘ete. (b) Adverbials ; 3 
TOG, 7), mov, woo, moder, MOE, ete. ; also 7, aga, XO Ox, ago un, br, 
LOy—=LU7 OVY, Ov, OVxoty, OU UEYTOL, OU 3, adic, add 7}, and many others. 


Nore 1. Tig, ti, very frequéntly connect themselves with particles which 
give a colouring to the interrogation; e. S tis mote, tig t8, tig ipa, th ou, 
tb On, ti pny, te xai, ti 38, etc. So moles aoa, mas ea, etc. 


Nore 2. Fee often stands connected with the interrogative particles, 
with a kind of dlative meaning, and also as an indication of surprise; e. g. 
70S yeq oot dwooves yéous; how then shall they give a reward to you? So 
IEOIC yaQ ; how then 2—it cannot be; mag yao ov; how then not? i. e. how 
can it be otherwise. 


Nore 3. Peculiar idiom is tf wa Sow—what do you mean, viz. by doing 
so and so; and ti madeoy, what ails you, viz. that you do so and so. 


Note 4. 7 6a, i. e. dea (Att.), expresses doubl, uncertainty, surprise, as- 
tomishment, etc. Aga ov indicates expectation of an affirmative answer ; 
age pn, of a negative one. 


Norte 5. “Addo stands at the head of an interrogative made in the way 
of objection to another’s views. ite and éasto stand in interrogatives of 
irony, or wonder. 


GeneraL Remark. The particles that may be coupled with interroga- 
tives, are many, and are thus employed in all their various senses, in order 
to give light and shade to a vivid part of language, viz. interrogations. 


(4) Two successive questions, mutually connected or related, 
are often asked, for which there are appropriate particles. 


E. g. in | Homer, 4 ...%3 in the Attic, méregoy ... 43 (once in John 7:. 
17) aga... 93 pow. R 
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Il. Indirect Interrogatives. 


(5) These are in themselves substantive sentences or clauses, 
although they have the form of adverbial ones; and they consti- 
tute either subject or object. 


E. g. & tovro morose, oux oida, I know not whether you will do this, where 
the first clause in the Greek is the object of oiJa. So sé tovro MONTEL, 
ov Oxley gore, whether you will do this, is not certain, where the first clause 
is in reality the subject of éoti. 


(6) Usually the compound interrogatives introduce indirect 
questions ; but sometimes the common ones also; e. g. 


Usually doris, oxotos, 6m000¢, on ax, Orou, ony and the like, commence 
such interrogative sentences ; ; but OS, 0106, 0006, Os, are occasionally em- 
ployed. E. g. ovx oida dates éort — ovx oida ¢ onan 10 TeGypa Engage ; sO 
With the simple interrogatives, Ov 08 TeoToy, xa 0: olwy xaxoveynpatoy . 
aSor got» axovoct, it is worth hearing, in what manner, and by what mal- 
practices, he accomplished this. 


(7) Questions indirect are made often by ¢é, although it is 
more appropriate to the double questions. 


So after verbs of considering, advising unth, seeking, inquiring; attempting, 
knowing, saying, and the like ; e.g. poaca, el’ us canoes, say, whether you 
will save me. Zxéwat, sb o vopog xaldsov Eyes, consider whether the law is any 
better. When an uncertain future, yet to be decided, is referred to, gay is 
employed with the Subj. mode; as oxéwai, éuy 1608 got agéoxn, consider 
whether this may please you. 

Note. Mn (num, ne) is employed here, as well as in direct questions ; 
by Homer in the Subj. only; by the Attics, in the Indic. or Subj., as the 
case may require. 


(8) Double indirect questions are marked, for the most part, 
by particles like those of direct ones; but not always. 


E. g. by 7]... %, woregov ...%, eb... Hy ebts... site. 


(9) Mops in interrogative sentences in general. 'The use 
of these does not differ from the use in sentences not inter- 
rogative. 


E. g. The Indicative, where matter of fact is expressed ; as mag viv Blé- 
met, ‘how he seeth now, we know not,’ John 9: 21. Acts 20: 18 1 Thess. 
1:9. John 10: 6. 3: 8 7:27, al. Either the Pres., or the Praeter (pro re 
nata), is here employed. 

The Subjunctive, where that which may or can take place is designated ; 
e. g. ‘The Son of man hath not wot 17y xeqodny xiivy, Matt. 8: 20. Rom. 
8: 26. Matt. 6: 25. 10: 19. Mark 6: 36. 18: 11. Heb. 8: 2 

The Optative, after a Praeterite, and when mere opinion is indicated ; as 


Luke 22: 23, 20 tls deo ein é autay, 1:29. 3:15. 8:9% 15: 2%. Acts 
Qo: 20, al. 
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§$ 176. Answera to quesitona. 


These are various, and receive many shades. from various, par- 
ticles. 


(a) The emphatic word is repeated, for the affirmative ; and with ov, for 
the negative; e. g. O0Ks tovro; Ans. oga—ovx ogdi. (b) Affirm. gyui, pnw 
dyoi, Eyaye, sixas; Neg. ov pyul, ax éyoye, ov. (c) By yé, which joins 
the answer intimately with the question, and makes it intensive. (d) With 
yae inserted, which is still stronger than ya, for yeq=ye aga. (e) By val, 
yn tov dia, novu, xegte, and the like. So tol, uévtoi, ovvy, which strengthen 
an affirmation. (/f) Mevovy, both in affirmative and negative answers, 
strengthens them. Other adverbs are occasionally employed ; but they 
make no special difficulty. 


$ 177. Direct and indirect clause, oar Oratio recta et obliqua. 


(1) The words of another person, or of one’s own self, which 
are cited, give rise to these forms of speech. [It is called direct, 
when the words or purpose of another are simply stated; indi- 
rect, when the same are made dependent on something which 
- the narrator himself says. 

E. g. ‘He says: Peace is made ;* (direct). ‘He says, that peace is made ;' 
(indirect). 

(2) The Greek language has power to express clauses of this 
nature in various ways, with equal propriety. 


E. g. tleye tous molsulous aropuyéiv, he said that the enemy had fied, where 
the Inf. with its preceding Acc. is used. Again; teye dt of TeOAS LOL ané- 
@uyoy or anog puyorey, (the same idea), where the oratio obliqua is employed. 
Once more; Eheye TOUS molspious aropuyartas, lit. he announced the enemy 
who had filed, is the same sentiment in a different costume, viz. the noun 
having a participle indicative of state or condition. It ig only with the 
second method, that we are here concerned. 


(3) Oratio obliqua of course merely cites the opinion or view 
of others, and does not assert facts as believed by the speaker 
himself. Hence the Optative mode (designating opinion) is the 
appropriate one for this form of sentences ; but there are frequent 
departures from this. 


Nore 1, The Optative here must be preceded by a historic tense in the 
main clause; e. g, hs$é, os, 86 TOVTO Asyors, auagtyosc Fat, ‘he said: In case 
you should affirm this, you would err. So, ‘When dying he said: What- 
ever good Cyrus menoijxat, may have done to the Persians, etc., Herod. IIL, 75, 

Nore 2. In case the main clause refers to the present time of the speaker, - 
then the Indic. is employed ; e. £. Aéyet, ote dv Fgutos Fvytos soriv—Léyoy, Ory 
avt05, ay tovto Asin, auagtarm., Here gar rovto Aséy dogs not depend on 

3b | 
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the oratio obliqua, but is merely a reference to the words of the original 
speaker. The oratio obliqua itself cannot employ the Subj. mode, because 
this orafio relates things that are past, while the Subj. refers to something 
which may yet be realized. 

Nore 3. The Opt. in such a connection as that named above, may, and 
often does, take @» after the conjunctions which introduce the oblique 
clauses. 

Note 4. No instance of the Opt. with the oratio obliqua occurs in the 
N. Test.; partly because this form of speech itself is rare in these writings, 
and partly because the Opt. had already gone, in a great measure, into 
desuetude. The Indic. is employed instead of it; the sequel will show 
why it may be so employed. 


(4) More frequently, however, is the Indic. mode employed 
in the oratio obliqua ; particularly where the narrator means to 
convey the idea, that what he cites is true or really matter of fact. 


E. g. éBovistorto, as Baowléa Sixacotata aticovtat, they concluded, that 
they should very properly appoint for themselves a king, Herod. iii. 84. ‘The 
people thought it proper to elect thirty, of tot's yopous avyygapouni, xaF ovs 
noditevcovat, who should prescribe laws, according to which they should regulate 
their conduct,’ Xen. Hist. Gr. ii. 3.2. (Our own language cannot imitate the 
Greek here). ‘He ordered [them] to dwell in his own country, oxev fov- 
Aoviut, wherever they would, (the Greek has the Indic. Pres.). So in indirect 
questions; as ob éBovlsvorto, sits” xataxatcover, they consulted whether they 
should burn, (Indic. Fut.). In all these and the like cases, it is plain, that 
the speaker transfers himself into the place of those who consult, speak, 
purpose, etc., and utters the language that is appropriate to their state, i. e. 
he makes objective representation. Coinp. in the N. Test., Luke 8: 47. Matt. 
18: 25. Mark 5: 29. 9:9. Acts 10:17. 22: 24. A mixed construction, con- 
sisting partly of direct and oblique speech may be found in Matt. 1: 10. 
Luke 18: 9. Acts 12:18. The like may be found in the Classics, in all the 
above respects; see Winer, § 42. 5. Kiihner, § 846. 


(5) Sometimes the Subjunctive is employed in oratio obliqua, 
viz., where something is announced, the completion of which was 
still expected when the things related in the main clause took 
place. 

EK. g. ‘ The Athenians bound themselves by oath to use the laws [of So- 
lon] ten years, tovg ay age Dijtos, whatever [laws] he might ordain for them ; 
Herod. i. 29. Comp. Acts 23: 21. 

Note. When different modes are employed in the same oratio obliqua, 
they preserve their appropriate meanings, in accordance with what has been 
said above. 

GeneraL Remark. The Greek often employs the Inf. mode with the 
Acc. in the room of various by-clauses. E. g. peta 08, ac dADeiy tous ayyé— 
Aouc é¢ 10 "Agyos, and afterwards, when the messengers came to Argos. So ag 
06 tuysiy toy Buoiléa avoltarta to oixnuc, and when the king happened to open 
the house. 

The exchange, moreover, of direct and indirect speech is very frequent, 
which gives rise to variety and animation in discourse, 
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PARTICLES. 
| § 178. Nature and division of Particles. 


(1) Particles is the generic and indefinite name of the inde- 
clinable parts of speech, viz. Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections. 

The name (uégca, parts, divisions) seems to have been given in reference 
to the functions of these words, which mark the different parts of sentences; 


or, possibly, in reference to the apocopated state of the words themselves, 
most of them being rather fragments than whole words. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§$ 179. Nature and various uses. 


(1) The original and appropriate use of prepositions, strictly 
so called, was to designate the space-relations of the nouns, with 
which they are connected, to a verb or predicate of a sentence. 

E. g. ADsy & tig mokewg—tory 190 THY MvAdcv—oixsr Ent To DQe—EPn Ets 
ty oixiay. See §85 for a fuller disclosure of the special meanings of origi- 
nal prepositions. 

Nore. Strictly considered, all prepositions were originally mere adverbs 
of place or space. They differ from such adverbs now, merely by the fact 
that they qualify nouns and not verbs. Hence many words still remain 
both adverbs and prepositions, i. e. they perform the functions of both the 
so-called parts of speech, as occasion demands. E. g. a»ta, sw, éxtog, angi, 
avev, diza, auc, etc. So also svexa, Sixny, zager, etc. 

(2) In its full extent, the word preposition would embrace all 
particles which govern cases ; but there are only eighteen primi- 
tive and proper prepositions, the others being adverbial ones. 


Remark. The Syntax of prepositions has been already developed, §§ 108 
—113, in consequence of the connection which they have with the regi- 
men of cases. Thither is the reader referred for a full account of them. 


ADVERBS. 
§ 180. Nature and use of them. 


(1) Those indeclinable words which serve to designate rela- 
tions of place, time, way, and manner, in connection with the 
predicate of a sentence, are named ADVERBS. 


Nore 1. Under the general designation of way and manner, are includ- 
ed the idea, (a) Of modality, i. e. affirmation, negation, certainty, definiteness, 
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uncertainty, and cenditionality. (6) Of frequency or repetition, as avdts, 
tole, etc. (c) Of intensily, as pata, wave, ete. 

Remarx. For an account of the forms, comparison, etc., of adverbs, 
see § 84. 

Nore 2. In a wider extent of meaning, the word adverb might desig- 
nate all words and phrases which perform the office above designated 5 ; 
e.g. yelav elne—bvo TaZOUS énolyoc—onovdn igyetei—teirn npdgn nldov, 
and the like, where, it is evident, the words jomed with the verbs perform 
the office of adverbs. But in a technical sense, adverb is limited to the tn- 
declinable parts of speech. 


(2) The Greek possesses & peculiar power of converting ad- 
verbs into adjectives, and employing them m a very significant 
manner. I. g. 

(a) Adjectives may be made from adverbs of place ; e.g. & myx OL hoow & Enin— 
tov, they fell near each other, which may be expressed by ay ZLativoL Enut— 
toy. So with mgdtos, votatos, pévoe, Segaiios, Saldoores, 2 bneonorttos, etc. 

(b) From adverbs of time; a8 onuegivds, Oytos, yUyt0G, SevTEQatToS, TELTAIOS, 
ete. So sider rravvizios, they slept through the whole night, hit. they slept all- 
nighters. See Acts 28: 18. 

(c) From adverbs of way and manner ; as GkUs, texts, Bpadic, cvxrds, 10106, 
povos, etc. E. g., with some variation of meaning, 1geit0s sygaype, he first of 
all persons wrote; while mecitoy éygaywe (adverb) means, he wrote before he 
did something else. See John 8:7. Acts 12: 10. 


(3) Avvexss or piace. ‘These may be ‘employed, and often 
are, in their local sense; but the casés of nouns, and nouns also 
with ‘prepositions, often supply their place. 

Norse. The same is the case in regard to adverbs of time. In addition 
to nouns with their cases and prepositions, participles are frequently em- 
ployed in expressions of this nature. In respect to adverbs of way and 
manner, the saine is also true. 


(4) The modal adverbs extend not simply to the verb with 
which they are connected, but to the whole thought or clause in 
‘which they stand. 


EB, g. Of affirmation, es vai; of denial, as ov, py; of certainty or assur- 
ance, as 7), iy, Navtes, etc.; of uncertainty or doubt, as &», nov, lous, etc. 


(5) The N. Test. exhibits nothing very peculiar as to the man- 
ner or frequency of using adverbs. 


Norte 1. Perhaps adverbs in -ws are rather more ‘frequent than in the 
Classics. The neuter adjective'is very frequent here as an adverb ; and so 
it is also in the the Classics. ‘But nouns with prepositions which are used 
adverbially, are unusually frequent here. 


Nore 2. Such expressions as éarPuplg énediunoa, I have strongly de- 
sirell, (the like in John 3: 29. Acts 4:17. 5: 28. 23: 14, saspeal.)jdre even 
‘ndre: frequent-in the older ‘Attic writers than-in the N. Testament. 
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Remarx. When abverbial particles are associated with any‘of the oblique 
cases of nouns, we may say that they govern them, in a sense in which this 
expression is usually employed. Hermann proposes (De Emend. Gr. 
Gramm. p. 161), that they should then be called prepositions, in such in- 
‘stances. Recent grammarians choose to name them adverhial preposi- 
ftons. This is a description, at once, of their origin and their office. 

N. B. The student who wishes to see a full account of all the important adverb- 
ial particles, is referred to Kahner, § 690 seq., where he will find an orderly 


development of a superior character. Itis to be hoped, that our Greek lexicons 
will andergo a‘more thorough modification in regard to this class of words; for 


‘such a process they greatly need, and it would be now easy to accomplish it. Only 


a few of the most important of these particles can be particularly brought to view 
in the present work ; for brevity forbids more. 


§ 181. Nature and use of the particles ov and py. 


(1) There is a difference between these particles as to usage, 
while they both possess a negative power. Ov denies positively 
and tmmediately in respect to what is contained in the sentence 
or clause where it stands; »7 has a referenceto something which 
lies without the sentence or ‘clause, 1. e. to some condition, desire, 
command, wish, event, etc., as connected with the thing denied. 


Note. Hermann and others make ov an objective denial, un a subjective 
one. But this has recently been questioned, particularly by Hartung, Butt- 
mann, Anton, and Kiihner; and it seems, indeed, to be an impracticable, if 
not an unintelligible, distinction ; for how, on this ground, could ov be 
joined with the Opt. mode, (as it often is), which is subjective in its very 
nature ? 


(2) Ov simply denies any thing regarded in itself as actual or 
certain, or regarded as a definite supposed or imaginary case, 
considered as independent of other and extraneous considerations. 


Hence with the Indic. every where, in the firet of these cases ; and with 
the Opt. (the supposition-mode) in the second ; e. g. ot Bulver—ovx ay yly- 
volto tavta, these things [in our view] cannot well take place. Also, with the 
Subj. when it—Fut. Indic. ; as ‘I have never seen such men, ovdé apar, 
nor ‘shall I ever see [such] ;’ Homer. 


(3) Mn stands as a negative in sentences of such a nature as 
necessarily connect themselves with something extraneous. 


E. g. (2) With sentences of command, expressed by the Anper. or Subjunc- 
tive; as Imper. wu} yeege, or Subjunc. (—Imper.) xy yeeprs. But here 
the Indic. would be ov yedwers, even in the question, ot yoawpes thy éni- 
atolny ; In the two former eases, I desire, will, wish, etc., is implied ; in 
the latter (Indic.) positivity:is the character of the expression. See Matt.6: 
19. 7:1. John 5: 14, Luke 6: 29. Matt. 10: 34. 6:13. The Indicative 
has ovin the Future of prohibition, e. g. Matt. 5:21. 19: 18. Acts 23: 5. Matt. 
6:5. The Imper. 3d pers. takes pj, a8 well as-the second; e. g. Rom. 6: 
12. 14: 16. James.1: 7, etc. 
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() In sentences _Oxpressing wish, whether Indic. or Optative; as pr 
aovro yévorto! pn ogelss dicot Das! 

(c) In the Subj. deliberative or hortative ; as wn yeaqopey ; shall we write? 
Ans. no; pn pouey, let us not say. John 19: 24. 1 John 3:18, Rom. 14:13. 
(Ov, used here, would merely render negative the single word with which it 
connects itself.) 

(d) 2 is also used occasionally in oaths, adjurations, etc.. where some 
conditionality may be implied. 

(e) In By-cLauseEs, for the most part, the use of ov and 7 is like that 
which has been stated above as to absolute sentences. Yet when a reference 
is made to something without the clause, «7 is of course employed, e. g. in 
causal clauses. IN RELATIVE CLAUSES, y7, is the most usual where there is an 
intimate connection swith the main clause. But where this is not the case, ov 
is used, as a», Ov ovx etde¢. Soin Matt.10: 26. Luke 8:17. 12:2 So where 
merely a single word of the by-clause is made a negative, e. g. of... ov Ouvatoe 
qoay Cnv,“who.. - were unable to live.’ So, when a part ofa negative clause must 
be made emphatic, ov is employed. In the final conditional clauses, which 
are of course dependent, i. e. such clauses as begin with iva, 00s, si, day, Otay, 
etc.., 47) is of course usually employed. But st may take ov after it, when 
matter of fact is stated by the Indicative. So wore with the Indic. takes ov. 
Indirect questions, being dependent, take uy; excepting that ov is used when 
it merely qualifies a single word, or is demanded by peculiar emphasis in a 
part of a clause. 

In clauses beginning with e (if), ov is employed when emphasis is in 
tended ; «7, when it is not; see Winer, § 59, 5. d. 


(f) ™7 of course may be expected with the Inf. mode, as being depend- 
ent; but sometimes after verbs of speaking or narrating, ov is employed, 
because the speech becomes virtually direct, and the relation is objectire, i. e. 
not such as depends on the views of the speaker, but such as simply de- 
scribes things or objects ; e. g. p71, dely ovdér neon pEegery—or Ovdér Je, etc. 
When ov merely renders negative a single word, it may be used here, as 
well as in the case just described above. Inf. with uj; Matt. 2:12. 5: 34. 
Luke 2: 26. 20:7. Acts 4: 18 5: 28. Rom, 2: 22. 13: 3, al. saepe. 


(g¢) M47 is used with Participles, when they represent an idea which may 
be conditionally expressed ; e. g. 6 ue) mioTEvow==si quis non credat ; didacxd 
pe aig an sidore pndév—teach me as uf I knew nothing ; ‘He presented To un 
Ovta, we ovx Ovta==things in case they might not exist, as actually not existing. 
See Matt. 12: 30. 14: 3. 13: 19. John 15: 2, 12: 48. Rom. 10: 20. Luke 
3: 1]. 6:49. John 10:1. After participles expressive of thinking or saying, 
ov expresses an independent and absolute negative, yj a subjective one, 
i.e. one of opinion. Oi before participles expresses matter of fact; un of 
assumption or supposition. Phil. 3: 3. 1 Pet. 2: 10. Gal, 4:8. Heb. 11:35. 
Acts 7: 5. 


(4) Some peculiarities of wn and ovx. These are, that after verbs ex- 
pressive of fear, solicitude, uncertainty, doubt, mistrust, denial, hindrance, for- 
bidding, etc., un is employed before an Inf. with the same sense, for sub- 
stance, as the Inf. would have without yy; e.g. xolvw os uy Tavte MOLEIY, 
lit. I keep you back lest you should do so, while one might also say: xodvo os 
Tavta mosty, i.e. I prevent your doing so. So even before a finite verb ; as 
dsdouxe pn axoPary=I am afraid he will die, lit. lest he may die. 


ee te . 
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So after verbs of doubting or denying, followed by ¢ OTL, the negative ov is 
repeated to give more effect; e.g. # antatéa, Ott 3 ovx toty éxiotipn, if 
I doubt, whether there 1s any knowledge. Such cases of negative particles after 
verbs of doubt, denial, etc., are not uncommon in other languages; e. g. in 
the French, Italian, etc. This idiom is unlike the English. 


(5) In ivrerrocaTive cLauses, after ov, an affirmative an- 
swer is expected ; after 7, a negative one. 


E. g. ob 1 o@ Ovopats npoepytsvoaury ; have we not prophesied in thy 
name? Matt. 7:22. Ans. yes, i.e. according to the expectation of the in- 
terrogator. James 2:6, Matt. 13:27. Luke 12: 6, al. saepe. Yet some- 
times ou stands in interrogatives, where the expected answer is Vo; but in 
such cases ov merely qualifies the verb, and gives it an opposite sense ; e. g. 
Acts 13: 10, ov navon Siaoteepay Tag Gdovg xugiov ; will thou not cease per- 
verting the ways, etc. ? where ov Mavon—perges ; ; and to this last meaning 
the answer is, yes. So in Luke 17: 18, ovy sigedjoay Vrootgepaytss ; where 
a negative answer seems necessary. But here the question appears to lie 
in the mind of the interrogator, as one that ought to be answered in the 
affirmative, i. e.one that there was strong reason for supposing should be so 
answered, unless something strange had taken place ; (which was indeed 
the fact). 


M7, in a question is the reverse of ov. E. g. un dior anodace avte ; 
Matt.7: 9. Ans. Vo. Rom. 9: 20. 11:1. 1Cor. 8: 8 Matt.7:16. Mark 4: 
21, al. saepe. Yet here too, as in the case of ov above, some apparent ex- 
ceptions occur; e. g. John 4: 33, gy) tes ijvsyxey avt@ qayeiy, where an 
affirmative answer seems to be rather the one expected; but the real fact is, 
that the matter stands as doubtful in the minds of the inquirers, while their 
hopes are probably on the side of the negative. So in John 8:22, pyte 
anoxtever gautoy; The Jews in reality doubt here whether Jesus will kill 
himself, and express themselves as hoping that a negatwe answer may be 
given. Matt. 12: 23, ‘Can (u77) this be the Son of David ?’ showing that 
the interrogators cannot after all but think, or at least hope, the answer 
must be negative. Matt. 26: 22 exhibits the same attitude of mind ; and so 
Luke 3: 15, al. See in Kiihner § 834. 4. Anm. 1, where he has stated it 
as 8 principle, that when an affirmative answer must in reality follow yr 

or ca 47, it is against the expectations or wishes of the inquirer. Comp. 
Winer, § 61. 3. 


Nore. Both ov and py may have their appropriate force in the same 
sentence ; e. g. ‘Can (ute) the blind lead the blind?’ [Ans. No]. ‘ Will 
not (ovyi) both fall into the ditch?’ [Ans. Yes]. 


$ 182. Repetition of negatives. 


(1) Of ov—ov, or of pj—py, etc. In sentences consisting of different 
members in the like condition, the Greek accumulates negatives in @ won- 
derful manner; e. g. guixga puiats ovdéy péya ovdénots Ovdsva ovTE idLo- 
ayy ours nokiy Oya, small talents never accomplish any thing great, nor 
serve any one, neither private person, nor city; Plat. Repub. VI. p. 495. So 
ov Ouvatas oUF 8v Aéyesy Odt ev moLeiy, The same with py. In such sen- 
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teness, i. e. 80 uniform in their connection and construction, the ed or the 
pa which belongs to the first member, must belong to alk 


(2) Apparent repetifion in ov uy. This junction of particles oceurs be- 
fore the Subj., or ‘before the Indic. Future employed in a kindred way. It 
is now agreed among grammarians, thet the phrase is generally elliptical, 
inasmuch as some verb significant of fear, dread, solicitude, etc., is always 
implied, where it is not expressed, and ua is to be understood here in its 
original sense of ne? num? Thus, ov po yérntas tovto, [I fear] not lest | 
this should happen,==it surely will not happen; 80 ov 4s Aulyjoscs, [I have 
no apprehensions] that you will speak,=—=certainly you will not speak, etc. 
See in Matt. 5: 18, 20, of 10: 2% 18:3. Luke 6: 37. 12: 5Q John 8: 51. 
10: 28, al. saep. Indic. Future Luke 18:9. John 8: 12 18: 38, ak saep. 
N. B. The distinction between the Aor. Subj. and Indic. Fut., which Her- 
mann makes (ad Soph. Oed. Col. 853), is not applicable to the N. Test.; 
for the Ind. Fut. seems often to take the place of the Subj., and vice verad. 
See Winer, § 60.3. For further illustration of o¥ yu, see § 148. 4 above. 


(3) Apparent repetition in yn ovx. Here lies at the basis the same idiom 
as in the preceding case, and the same Modes are employed; but the 
pears is altered. E. g. déSoixa pan ovx anodavn, I fear lest he may NOT 

3 (dédorxe pie anodary means, I fear that he may die) So amoteic uy 
oux " dniotiun 7 1) HQETN ; Dost thou doubl, whether virtue may not be know- 
ledge? Plat. Meno, p- 89. 

Nore 1. Sometimes yn uy is employed, instead of 47 ovx. 

Nore 2 A peculiarity of idiom here is, that after phrases with a 3 neg - 
tive sense, p27) otx is employed ; e. . after xolvo, devoy, advuvatos, ovy olos, 
and the like; as ovdéy xwives, pj ovx ohn des slvat tovzo, lit. nothing hinders 
that this should not be true,==nothing lies in the way of this truth. The 
same idiom extends to participles, and to the Inf. mode also, when follow- 
ing phrases which imply a negative sense. But i in some of the cases, the 


usage is not uniform; for we find ov Svvapar uy morsly, I cannot but act ; 
see Acts 4: 20. 1 Cor. 12: 15. 

Norte 3. Hermann’s assertion (ad Viger. p. 797), that un ovx is weaker 
than py, and inclines to the dubitahve, is fully refuted by Kiibner, § 718. 3 
Anm. 5. My ovx is plainly more energic. 

ReMax. It would appear plain, then, from this account of « ou M7 and 
pn ovx, that in neither case is either particle superfluous or unmeaning in 
the Greek. The ground of this peculiar idiom, also, seems very plain 
when viewed in the light in which it has now been placed. 


§ 183. Continued or repeated negative clauses, etc. 


(1) Regularly and usually, where both clauses are of the like 
construction, the negatives are thus arranged, viz. ov—ovde; un 
—née; viz. when the clauses are to be disjunctively interpreted. 


The meaning is, that each negative clause denotes a distinct and inde- 
pendent idea, (for dé denotes disjunction); e. g. ov onelgovat, ovdé Fegi- 
tovory, ods cuvayovas, etc. Matt. 6: 26. Here each clause denotes an en- 
tire action by itself, So Matt. 7: 6, uy dare 10 aytoy rois xual, uyds odnte 
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vols maeoyagirac, etc., each being a distinct action. See a mass of exam- 
_ ples in Winer, § 59. 6. 


Nore 1. Sometimes ov is found in the first of two such clauses; but 
in such a case this ovdé may join that clause to some preceding negative 
one, and thus it stands in a predicament different from what it appears to 
do; e. g. in Gal. 1: 12, ovdé. . . wagéiaBor, etc. But sometimes ovd¢, in 
the first clause, means simply but... not; and this too exempts it from 
the general rule. See Kiihner, § 744.25. Where neither of these cases 
exist, ovdé—ovdé is to be suspected of being spurious. 


Nore 2. Ovdé sometimes stands alone and ‘is simply adversative ; some- 
times = xai ov; and sometimes it is the opposite of xeé adverbial, and 
means not at all, also not, etc. In such cases, of course the general rule 
does not apply which requires ov to precede. See Kiihner, § 744. 1. a. 
and Anm. 2, also No. 5. ibid. 


2) When parts of one whole are to be , particularized, and 
each negatived, the usual negatives are oUté—ouré OF pytEe— 
pnte. 

BE. g. Matt. 1: 18, ‘John came pyre éoFiov, pits nivwv. Matt. 6: 20, 
Onou ovbts ang OUTEe Bomots Uqavige. Acts 23:12, Matt. 22: 30. John 5: 37, 
al. saepe. In the first example here, John’s self-denial is particularized by 
naming parts of his demeanor; in the second, the destruction of treasures 
by various agents is alluded to. More plainly does the principle appear 
in such a case as the following; Luke 9: 3, ‘Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, pits SaBdor, ujts nyQAY, UNTE GETOY, ute aeytgror’—each of these is 
a part of a general provision for a journey, and all are linked together by 
one common head, 


Nore 1. But sometimes merely ov—otrs, and psj—pnte, are said to be’ 
met with in the like sense; e. g. Matt. 12: 32. Jumes 5: 12. 1 Tim. 1: 7. 
Matt. 5: 34. It.is obvious, however, that as te—ts is the usual custom of 
the language, so its corresponding negatives (ovre—ovre) mostly follow the 
same ratio. Indeed, the cases above cited will hardly prove the junction 
of ov—oUts or j—pijts, when strictly considered, although Winer seems 

to cite them for this purpose; for the ov and the pn of these passages 
" merely negative the preceding verb, and belong not to a coordinate clause. 
Kiihner assigns ov—oize rather to poetry than prose, ‘5 743. 2. But if ob 
means neither (and so it may sometimes mean), then ovze may follow it; 
as in Rev. 9: 21. John 1: 25. 


Nore 2 After ovds..undé, inay follow ovrs..unte, nor is this unfrequent; 
but,in this case the latter particles stand before subordinate and partitive 
clauses, not before those which are coordinate with the oudé and pn dé 
clauses; e. g. und” ExecSas pnd melFecFor pyte oteutny@ pits Gllw ag- 
xortt, he should neither follow nor obey either military leader or any other ruler; 
here the two last clauses (with pojta) are partitives under a generic undert 
which precedes in the text, Xen. Mem. IL 2.11. So parjre—parite may come 
after u7dé, in the like sense as above, and then yndé be again resumed in 
a following coordinate clause; see examples in Kiibner, § 744. 3, 

36 
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§ 184. Peculiariites of negative clauses. 


There are several peculiarities (rather than anomalies) at- 
tached to the use of negative particles in connected clauses. 


(1) Instead of the regular ov—ovdd, un—pndi, we find also ovds—ovds, 
01 dé—oite, te—p708, ovds—te or xai; also otdé alone, as a mere adverse- 
tive, but nol; and ovdé adverbial, (as the opposite of xai even, etc.) so that 
ovdé then means not indeed, not at all, etc. So in many cases is the usage 
as to py and yxdé, in their various relations, etc., as connected with differ- 
ent clauses. Most of these varieties have been explained above; and the 
rest are easily understood. 


(2) Besides the regular ovte—ovre and rjte—prjre, there are ov—oura, 
oidé—oUre, ovrs—vt (asyndic construction), oits—ouds (like te—ds, where 
the latter dé marks antithesis, emphasis, etc.) , ovze—tze, ot te—Jé, (the two 
last, where a positive sentence or clause follows a negative one, and of 
these two, oUte—dé is used where positive antithesis is made by the clause 
in which ds stands.) The like of ware. Explanations of the rest are giv- 
en above. 


(3) It should be noted, that a negalive clause with ov is frequently fol- 
lowed by a clause with adda; e. g. ovx épeton ar Feoinors, alla Fea, thou 
hast not lied to men, but to God, Acts 5:4. Here the ovx in the first clause 
may be taken as absolute denial, (which in itself it is); but in many cases, 
the meaning may, from mere rhetorical exigency, be regarded as a soften- 
ed and comparative negative ; €. g. ovx tyuels éors Acloivres, allo to nve0— 
pa, Matt. 10: 20, i.e. tt ts not so much you who speak [on such an occa- 
sion], as tt ts the Spirit, etc. So Mark 9: 37. 1 Cor. 15: 10. John 12: 44, 
al. In many cases, however, the negative is absolute. 


(4) Sometimes two negatives in a leading clause destroy the force of 
each other; e. g. Acts 4: 20, ot duvausPa fusic ... uy ladsiv, Le. we cannot 
... not speak==xwe must speak. So in 1 Cor. 12: 15 ov... ovx tots, if ts 
not ... not of the body, i.e. it is of the body. Comp. Matt. 25: 9. 

But sometimes two negatives merely accumulate the force of the nega- 
tion; e.g. yogic guod ov duvacSe nasiv ovdér, without me ye are not able to 
do any thing at all, 2 Cor. 11:8, 1 Cor. 8:2 Mark 1:44. 5:37. 15: 4. 
Luke 4: 2. 8: 43. 20: 40. John 6: 68. 9: 33. Acts 8:39. Rom. 13: 8, al. 
saepe. This is the more frequent usage ; and it is obvious that such cases 
must be judged of by the sense which is required. The accumulation of ne- 
gatives in the way just mentioned, is peculiar at times ; e.g. Luke 23: 53, ov 
ovx yy ot-dén ew ovdeig xelpevos, where mo one was ever laid. So in Ael, An- 
ima. 11, al, og otSemainors aidéra avdéy adixyoas; also in Plat. Parmen. p 
166... tow py Ovtwr oidert oidap7 oidapcig OUDsusay xaLvaviay tye. 


§ 185. Nature and use of Conjunctions. 


(1) Conjunctiona are particles which express the relation of 
two or more clauses or sentences to each other, so as to bind 
‘them in one general unity. 
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E. g. In the original simplicity of language, it seems to have been the 
- usage to express each sentence, or clause virtually constituting a sentence, 
by itself as complete; like ‘Socrates was wise; Plato was wise;’ or, 
‘ Socrates was wise ; Socrates was good ;’ and so of other like things. In- 
stead of this, conjunctions enable us now to unite and amalgamate these 
separate declarations, and make one sentence of them, more energetic 
and equally plain; e.g. ‘Socrates was wise and good; Socrates and 
Plato were wise.’ In this way most sentences become composite or com- 
pound, having several subjects, or predicates, or objects, united together by 
conjunctions. 


(2) Clauses or sentences connected, and standing in the same 
predicament, i.e. not being actually dependent on each other, 
are called coorpinare ; but clauses expressive of cawse, conse- 
quence, etc., which are dependent on other clauses, are named 
SUBORDINATE. 


(3) Coordinate clauses may be copulative or adversative. 


Thoee which are copulative merely arrange and join together s everal 
subjects, predicates, or objects, which serve to amplify and extend the 
idea to be conveyed by the sentence, each annexed portion (annexed by 
& conjunction) designating some additional idea. Thus Socrates and Plato 
ewere wee and learned, contains no Jess than four distinct sentences arrang- 
ed and compressed together, viz. Socrates was wise, Socrates was learn- 
ed; and so of Plato. In the compound sentence, and Plato ia put on by 
the copulative ; and learned is also annexed in the same way ; and by vir- 
tue of the plural verb, wise and learned apply equally to Socrates and to 
Plato. Such is the power of conjunctions in giving energy to language, 
and in making brevity of expression feasible. 

Advereative clauses, on the other band, either limit, modify, deny, or as- 
sert the reverse of, what is contained in the leading clause; e.g. ‘ He we 
brave, but prudent ; ‘ He is not liberal, but illiberal. 


4) CopuLaTIve cLauses connect together such things as are 
in the like predicament, or such as are added for the sake of tn- 
tensity, enlargement, explanation, etc. This is effected prin- 
cipally by zé and xai. 


(1) In older classic Greek 1é is the most general connective of copula- 
tive clauses. ‘The most common usage is, to employ it in each of two or 
more connected clauses; e. g. mur¥,0 avdyar te Dedy te, which we may 
translate: The father of both men and gods, or the father as well of men as 
gods, or as of men so of gods. Té thus employed shows a mutual relation ; 
e. g. joined with avdgey it indicates that this word has a coerdinale to follow, 
and joined with Seay it indicates that it has a preordinate. Té is so gene- 
ral in its usage, i.e. it extends to clauses of such various character, that 
the coordinate clauses are sometimes antilhetic even, so that 1¢—1é in this 
case almost synonomizes with 7—# (the digjunctives); and so we find in 
fact 14—4}, j—~té. In like manner, it almost invades at times the province 
of psx—dé; for it sometimes stands in clauses the first of which is conces- 
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stve, and the second antilhetic, eo that we find in many cases ré—0¢, and 
also per—te. 

Nore 1. Té is not unfrequently found alone, in all the cases where 
(which is more usual) it is employed as double. Then, of course, only a 
loose annexion of the word (with which it is joined) is indicated, and no 
reference is made to a preordinute. Often the word is of secondary impor- 
tance with which té in this case is coupled. 


Nore 2. In the N. Test, the use of ré is comparatively rare. Matthew 
uses it but twice ; John but once ; Mark, not at all. Paul and Luke occa- 
sionally employ it. 

Nore 3. Té is an encliftc, and of course cannot stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause. 

(2) Kai is more energic in its meanimg than té. 

All its meanings, however, as a conjunction, may be reduced to and; 
as an adverb, it signifies etiam, also, even, etc., i. e. it is an intensive. Its 
energic meaning is seen plainly in such cases as the following; avFeunos 
xat ayaSot xal xaxol, xai méynteg xat ndovcsos, where the antithetic word is 
placed in full light; (a Greek would not say: xaé xaxoi xad srorynpoi, there 
being no antithesis here, but xaxoé t¢ novngos 12). 


The usual junctions are xai—xai, which are in mutual relation, like te— 
te. But 1s—xai is very common where the clause with xaé is of course 
the more energic. Té—xai differs from 7té—té, in that the latter expresses 
more the internal mutual relation, while 1s—xai indicates intensity in the 
latter clause as well as adjunction ; e. g. modded 18 xai xeda Egya anedelSaro. 
Often it is used in antithetic clauses; e. g. cyada te xei xoxa ; and thus it 
is sometimes nearly equivalent to 4#—%. 


Nore 1. Kai (like 78) is often found alone; and then it gives intensity 
to the meaning of the clause and to the junction also. The like when xué 
is employed in a question ; for the question then stands intimately connec- 
ted with what has been before said. E. g. 0 Zoxgarns xai 0 ata» cogot 
“oar, where 8S. and P. are as it were conjoined in one generic idea. So 
with the Imper. ; xad wor dog tiv ytiga |! See Mark 10: 26. Luke 3: 14. 10: 

, al. 

Nore 2. So widely extended is the adjunctive nature of xaé, that it may 
connect adrersative clauses, and even disjunctive ones; e. g. Eurip. Herc. 
Fur. 508, ‘Ye saw me... about to do renowned deeds, xai nu’ aqeled” 7 
ty, but fortune took me away.’ So Matt. 6: 26. 12: 5. John 1:10. 6: 
70. 7: 19, 9: 30. 17: 25. Such being the case, xaé is nearly the same as 
4} (or) in such clauses as & 18 dei qidic xat noksuca vopiterr, which one must 
regard as friendly or unfriendly; Plato. 


Nore 3. In the N. Test. (and Sept.) the power of xaé is still more ex- 
tended than in classic Greek. Often is it employed as a mere continuative 
of diseourse, where classic writers would employ 3é, adda, tcze, etc. As 
specimens, see Matt. 14: 14, 22, 34. 15: 21, 29. Mark 1: 21, 29, 40. 2:1, 
13. Luke 8: 1, 22, 26. 9: 10,18 John 7:1. 9:1. 10:40. It is less fre- 
quent in John’s Gospel, but is almost exclusively the continuative particle 
of the Apocalypse; e.g. in Rev. 2: 8, 12, 18. 3: 1,7, 14. 5:1. 6:1. 7:1. 
8:1, 9:1. 10: L 1:1 12: 1,18 14:1. 15:1. 16: 1. 17:1.18:}3, 19: 
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11. 20: 1, 7, 11. 21: 1. 22: 1,6. Almost all the great as well as small 
transitions are in this book marked by xaé. This very extensive power of 
xad is doubtless the effect of Hebraism, i. e. of carrying over the power of 
the Heb. 1 conversive, etc., into Greek usage. The almost boundless latitude 
of ) in Hebrew, is too well known to Heb. scholars to need illustration. 


Remark. The student need not hesitate, therefore, sometimes to render xal 
but, or, moreover, and yet, ete.; but let him remember, that this liberty is due to 
the nature of the sentiment which is connected with xai, and not to the varying 
signification of the particle itself. Connecting as it does clauses of all hues, eith- 
er synonymous or adversative, either parts of the same generic sentence or parts 
of the same discourse (xai continuative), the actual relations that exist may be 
properly expressed in a translation, although xai in and by itself does not really 
and properly designate them. 


(3) Kai as an adverb is an intensive «= even, also, too, etc.; e. g. Rom. 8: 
23, xui nutis avtol, even we ourselves, Matt. 10: 30, xal ai tedyec, even the 
very hairs. So Luke 8: 18. 1 Cor. 2: 10. Mark 9:13. Al. saepe ; and so 
in the classics. 

And in this sense it often takes other particles with it; e. g. xut 08, ad- 
Ao xal, yag xual, dav 88 xai, st xl, ei ys xl, 7} xul, etc. 

Note 1. In all the cases of adverbial use, there is an implied reference 
io something twwhich precedes ; 80 that xaé never entirely dispenses with its 
conjunctive power, even when it is an intensive. 

Norte 2. More intensity still is expressed by such formulas as ot uovoy 
—olia xal, So oby dti—adde xai, [i e. odx [ya] dt1i—dddu xaletc.]; oty 
onuc—ahhu xal, etc. 

Note 3. Kai is often omitted either in the protasis or apodosis ; but 
generally with a special purpose; e. g. xai 0 Swxgurng tavta theter, woneg 
xai of @ddoz. Here Socrates and others are joined so as to place them in 
the same predicament: butif xa/ had been omitted in the first clause, the 
writer would have meant to distinguish Socrates without necessarily con- 
necting him with the others, fer-he would have left out xa: as a sign of 
conjunction ; if xat had been omitted in the last clause, then the first clause 
is still more emphatic, inasmuch as the junction is made as weak as pos- 
sible. 

* Generat RemarK. “ Ti adjungit, xai conjungit.” Ti, in the older classics, 
ia a more general and looser connective ; zai, in the N, Test., is almost exclusive, 
however, in its predominance, and forms junctions of all sorts, from the loosest 
ones of particular words, up to the most important ones of whole paragraphs or 


chapters. It is stronger, broader, more variegated, and more significant, than 7é, 
as used in the N. Testament; and indeed it is so.even in the classics. 


(5) ADVERSATIVE ARRANGEMENT. This is marked principally 
by 6¢ and adda, with the aid of some other particles, which usu- 
ally precede them and serve to give emphasis to the adversative 
or disjunctive clause, by more distinctly marking the clause 
which precedes as a concessive and relative one, from which the 
clause with d¢ or atje stands disjoined as to sense, although con- 
joined as to position. 


(1) 46 is by far the most extensively employed particle that marks ad- 
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versaiiwe relation. it bas a double power, viz. e marks disyunchen in sense, 
and conjunction wm arrangement. 

(a) The most frequent use of d¢ is in clauses which succeed other 
clauses marked by wey. This last particle (= 7728, for uéy is the weaker 
form of pj) means truly, indeed, etc.; and in a jeading clause it marks 
concession, allowing, granting, etc.; so that dé with its clause forms an ex- 
ception, limitation, or even (in some cases) a virtual denial of what is 
contained in the péy clause; e. g. evwnos pév, avdgetoc J& avng, the man is 
comely, but brave. 


Norte 1. All degrees and kinds of antithests or distinction are marked by 
82; and, consequently, of concession by uéy. The nature of a sentence 
must decide how much. Often we cannot translate yey at all, as it stands 
in Greek merely as the inder of a concessive clause. Sometimes we may 
translate it, on the one hand, on one part, first, in one respect, etc., and then of 
course we must tranelate d¢ so us to designate a correspondent part. Thus 
évravda piv—dxet 3d; Grd usy—oré 02; newtoy pév—ineta J8; 0 pév—o Oe; 
ta uéy—ro dé. But let it be noted, that the two parts do not always so 
exactly correspond, as in the examples above. Thus we have oj uéx—il- 
dos Oa; of pév—xal ol, etc.; and sometimes a noun even in the second 
member, as 10 wéy péyiotoy xaxwy ... Sixatogtvy O& péyiotoy ayadoy. 


Norte 2. Repetition of the same word, or of an equivalent one; a series 
of different predicates connected with the same subject; mere external 
connection of things or incidents; and even contrast of two things; may 
all be connected by wév—dé. E. g. cide pév tiv “Enidaugoy, etls dé avtoy 
Hooxkéa—Feévog psy tiv... Sxvgov, ndéw 98, sic otxov, avdapor b& nots 
"Ayikég— Ho ev ovann, pPéypa dé ealpyng Youse, there was silence, and 
then a voice suddenly called out. So iy pév ty... aéupo, eyo 06x aye 
Bgiorida, whom I... will send, but I will carry off Briseis, Ul. a. 182. 


Note 3. Méy—dé often qualify the whole clause in which they stand. 
Sometimes one of the clauses has 8 participle and the other a verb. Some- 
times either or both of these particles are successively repeated, and then 
the other follows, once or more repeated. Instead of dé in the apodosis, 
an equivalent word, e. g. wlde, av, arag, wérto., etc., may be used; and 
even té, xai, or 40, sometimes appear in the apodosis. 


(b) Both psy and dé may be employed alone. (1) Méy; for any word 
in the apodosis, expressive in itself of antithesis, may dispense with 5é, as 
mowtoy weyv—etneta. So the dé clause is often merely implied; e. g. ‘The 
report éuoi wév ov miPavds, was in my opinion improbable, [but to others it 
might be probable]. 

(2) 4é; which is in a multitude of cases employed without any preced- 
ing wév. It may be so, when no particular reference is intended to be 
made in the first clause, by the speaker, to an antithetic one; or when he 
does not wish to prepare the hearer for such an antithetic clause; or when 
the antithesis is very weak; or when the preceding clause (with pév) is 
merely implied. In fact, in all the clauses of such a nature as these in 
which uéy is usually the harbinger of é, the uév may be, and sometimes is, 
omitted. When it is so, the design is to indicate, that the antithesis is in- 
tended to be fess strongly marked. 
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This separate dé, moreover, may be successively repeated, even where 
wey is wholly omitted. 

In case of a formal proetasis and apodosis, Js ie often employed in the lat- 
ter, without a corresponding péy in the former, (but sometimes with one); 
and bere dé may have either an antitheltc sense or a conjunctise one, accord- 
ing to the nature of the clauses. 

(c) 48 continuative is every where to be found in the N. Test. and is 
frequent in the classics. In this sense, and of course as standing alone, it 
connects clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, so that it marks transition in the 
thought ‘and diversity in the action or representation. Here it sometimes 
==xetl, although the two words in themselves are so widely diverse. But 
both are occasionally continuatives of all sorts of sentences and paragraphs ; 
yet dg commonly denotes more diversity than xa/. Even subordinate and 
causal clauses may be joined to others by 68; and so questions and an- 
swers may take this particle, where transition and continuation are both 
denoted. 

Remark. In such cases as ovdé, undé, and sometimes xai dé, dé is an 
adverb =not too, not even, etc. 


(6) Besides d&— av, avduc, avre, avreo, TAO, LalTAL, OWS, eira, 
énétta, with various shades of meaning but all in an adversative 
sense, are sometimes employed in clauses of an adversative na- 
ture. 


(7) The most emphatic of the adversative particles is ada ; 
which, as the nature of the case may demand, indicates the con- 
trary of the preceding clause, or else some limitation and medi- 
fication of it. 


E. g. ox of nlovotot sudaipores sigty, aa of dyad. So extid ev, alx 
ovx évdévde. Modification; aitog pév éy@ pevew... add Etaigow néuno, I 
shall stay here... but F will send a friend there, etc. 


§ 186. Disjunctive clauses. 


(1) By these are meant, such clauses as express alfernatives ; 
so that, one of them being true, the other of course must be con- 
sidered as negatived. 


The particles employed in these are i—ii, evts—eite, exrte—tavts. The 
first are the predominant ones; e. g. yeous 9 Aiavtos 7 ‘O8vaijoc, the reward 
either of Ajax or of Ulysses. Often (as in wér—dé) one of these particles is 
omitted. 

Note. More often has 7; (single) the sense of a comparative—than ; and 
it then naturally stands after words which designate a discrepancy, such as 
adios, addotos, évavtiog, i8vo¢, diagpégw, etc.; and of course after alk words 
having a comparative meaning. Very frequently a@dlog, udliov, ete, are — 
omitted, when the sense demands them to be mentally supplied. On the 
other hand, 4; itself is often omitted after many comparstives, ¢. g. mhéow, 

Risw, sLattoy, etc.; and often before the Gen. caga.- 





or 
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§.187. Subordinate Clauses ; (see $185. 2). 


(1) These, so far as our present purpose is concerned, may be 
named causal sentences or clauses; inasmuch as they designate 
either a ground or a consequence of something which precedes. 


These differ essentially from coordinate clauses, inasmuch as they are all 

and cannot (like coordinate clauses), be taken as complete sen- 

tences by themselves. | The ground or causal _particle is yao; the conse- 
quence particles are ovy, dga, tolvyuy, toryagoty. 


(2) The ground particle yao is either argumentative and 
explicative, or suppletive and conclusive. 


This results from the yé and aga which unite in forming yao; “for yé in- 
dicates either grounding or completion, and age either explanation or conse- 
quence. Sometimes yog conveys principally the meaning of ground or 

reason (ya argumentative); at other times that of explanation (yee ex- 
plicative); e. B. xoris) | xatayoyn*® 1) te vag mhatavog atin pak ap- 
gidegig te xa vy. In the way of explanation; Matt. 1: 18, ‘Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was in this manner, p»notevSsions yae, etc., 
namely [as we should say] his mother being espoused, etc. This usage is 
not frequent. 


Nore 1. Very often the clause is to be mentally supplied, to which yee 


refers in its causal sense ; e. g. in Matt. 2: 2. 27: 23. Mark 8: 38. 12: 23 
John 4: 44. Rom. 8: 18. Luke 7: 8, al. saepe. See Lex. yag. 

Note 2. Tag as suppletive and conclusive is used mostly in exclamations, 
optative clauses, commands, and interrogations. In these it is often a kind 
of intensive, and may be expressed in our language by. then, truly, indeed, 
etc., not because these words in themselves convey the real meaning of yag 


_by itself; but because the clause as a whole conveys an idea which will 


authorize such a translation into our idiom. In most of these cases, a 
mental supposition of something tmplied easily suggests itself, and usually 
this will account for the use of yag. 


N. B. The other causal particles are less difficult, arid must be left to the lexi- 


con. But especially the reader is referred to Kohner, § 755 seq., for the best illus- 
tration of them. 


§$ 188. The Asyndic Construction. 


(1) By this is meant, such constructions as omit the particles 
of annexation or conjunction, which are usually employed. 

(2) To constitute this, the clauses must stand in the same re- 
lation, both in a logical and grammatical sense. 


Note, This does not imply, that all the clauses are of equal weight or 
importance. The object i is brevity, energy, compression of thought; and 


where the perspicuity is not seriously injured by the asyndic construction, 
it is often a great beauty. 
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(3) In particular; apposition, epexegetical clauses, the repeti- 
tion of the same or the like thought in the same or in nearly 
equivalent words, the commencement of a new paragraph or 
chapter, antitheses (specially when in pairs), a great number of 
separate subjects or predicates—all these, and other causes, fre- 
quently occasion the asyndic construction. 


In poetry, energetic or impassioned passages, rapidity of action, crowded 
thought, etc., often 6ccasion such asyndic constructions. 

See as illustrations, in Heb. 11: 37. 1 Tim. 4: 13 Rom. 2: 19, 20. 1: 
298eq. 1Cor. 3:2 13: 4—8. James5:6. Inthe way of antithens, 1 Cor. 
15: 43,44. James 1:19. Eph. 2: 8, John 2:10. 4: 22, Epexegesis; Col. 
1:14 2 Cor. 7:6. 2 Pet. 2:18. Cases where ground or reason is sub- 
joined; Rev. 22:10. John 19:12. 1Cor. 7:15. Rev. 16:6. The like is 
every where to be found in the Classics. 


ELLIPSIS. 


§ 189. Nature and kinds of Ellipsis. 


(1) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, which, al- 
though it is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make 
out the sense. 


Norte 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predicate, or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose (the case of posiopesis excepted) that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be arbitrarily supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis 
respects the subject or the copula of a sentence. 


Note 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases in 
which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in the 
preceding context; e.g. eits Pi:Bousda, dnég tig tar curngiac, where 
Pi: BoueFa is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1: 6. 1 John 
2:19. Mark 14:29. 2Tim.1:5. 1Cor. 11:1. Rom. 9: 32, al. saepe. 
For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 1 Cor. 
7:19. Eph. 4:20. Mark 15:8 2Cor.3:13. Jobn 1:8. Heb. 10:6, 
8 Rom. 5:3, ll. 8:23. 9: 10. 


(2) The copula ¢iul (and also y/yvoyes) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the 
sake of emphasis, because it is spontaneously supplied. 

E. g. waxagios avyg, o¢ x.t. 2., James 1: 12; tt cor dvopa; Mark 5: 9. 
Heb. 5:13, Luke 4: 36, al. saepe. So jn the plural (sisé), Heb. 5: 12.—2nd 
pers. sing. (ei), Rev. 15:4; Imper. (ctw); Rom. 12: 9, al. Even in cases 
where ei means is==exists, it is sometimes omitted; e.g. Rom. J1: 11.1 
Cor. 15: 21, al. 

Note 1. When other verbs besides those which assert erisfence, are 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at 
once to the supply of the proper verb; e.g. Rom. 5: 18, where d:jlds 

of 
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from v. 12 is to be supplied, of which the sig gives notice ; comp. tig nay- 
sac in v. 12. Phil. 2: 3, prdéy xorree x.% 4, where mouobytes is spontaneous- 
ly supplied. Gal. 5: 13, povor py x. 1. 1, where xetéyyte is implied; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
éxdnOnte. So Matt. 26: 5, Bn éy tH iogty, sc. wy [totte yevéodw); Mark 
14:2 id. Tovro 38, viz. tovto dé [eyo]; comp. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 
4: 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb onus may be supplied ; as 
in 1 Cor. 7:29. 15: 50. In Matt. 5: 38, op9aduoy arti opdaiuoi, 
x. t 2, one must look for the verb [Sages] in the original connection, Ex. 
21: 2. 

(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 


nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 


E. g. Beorte ut thunders, i.e. 6 Zev¢ Boorre ; avayrensrat, let [the scribe] 
read. So in the N. Test. ; iat, pogenerh My Aéyes, etc., in respect to O. Test. 
quotations; where the meaning is, The Lord saith, or The Scripture saith. 


So where the subject is easily supplied from the context; as ouriil Sov 
na TOY badyray, | there came together [Tevdg certain] of the disciples. So 7 
avgsoy, 1) OT UEQOY, | 7 sti¢, where 7; Tega i is readily supplied ; 5 tig st Petar [odor], 
Luke 3:5. So 7 dst&ea [zelg}, 7 Enea [yn], _puzeoy [vdug], Matt. 10: 42; 
to yAuxv [Udwe], James 3:11; 27 éxopsvy -t7] éxvovor -[nutga]; Levxots 
[iearzdorg] , John 20: 22. 5: 2, moofatixy [avy] , ete. ete. 

Nore 1]. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
when avd gore or tivwy may be understood ; ©. g. Luke 8: 20, annyyédy 
aura, Leyovteny, it was told him, [some] saying, Ot: x. 1. 2. 


(4) Although the predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet a part of it may be, when this part is obviously suggested 
by the context. 

E. g. Sagnoero: svodias, he shall suffer many [ninyas stripes}, Luke 12: 
47. 2Cor. 11: 24. But all such cases we may call breviloquence, rather than 
ellipsis. So: ‘ Give to all their dues, t@ toy gogor, ie. 10 Opesliete T. Gp. 
etc. 

Nore 1. Before yy or pes, used in the way of breviloquence, oats 
or d&doixe (I fear) may be supplied by the mind; often so in the classics. 
E. g. ‘ If God spared not the natural branches, pyxwe ovdé cov qeicetas, [I 
fear] he will not spare thee’ Rom. 11: 21. 


(5) Sometimes both subject and predicate are omitted ; but 
merely because the context readily supplies them. 


E. g. in Gal. 5:13, povoy un thy dlevFeolay etc., i.e. wn [xatégyte] tyy ad 
etc. Matt. 26: 5. 2 Cor.9: 6. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 4: 15. 


Remark. The unbounded license of the older grammarians, in extending ellip- 
sis to all parts of the Greek Test., such as is developed in Bos’s book on ellipsis, 
and other works of the like kind,” i is now, by general agreement among gramma- 


* Of this book and of Weiske on Pleonasms, Hermann says : Singulari profecto 
cast accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de Eliipst maximam partem sit pleonasmus ; Weiskii 
, ellipsis. 
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rians, quite abjured. Adjectives and participles which stand in the place of nouns, 
are now regarded as nouns, without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such 
modes of expression are considered merely as breviloquence. So the neuters of ad- 
jectives and participles are taken as nouns, when they are enployed as such. So in 
in respect to the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing relations of 
themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; for these only render 
their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases governed by verbs ; the old the- 
ory was, e. g. that etrvai cevos required to be considered by the mind, as being equiva- 
lent to elva: vidg tevog; but now the Gen. itself is regarded as indicating the same 
relation as vidc in such a case would express. Sotoo in ’Iwoig tot ‘Hic or Maud 
MattaFiov (Lake 3: 26), vidg need not be regarded as necessary, because the 
Gen. of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we may consider 
the modes of expression simply as being breviloquent, not as elliptical. All lan- 
guages employ a multitude of breviloquent, expressions ; which, in general, are, 
by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as intelligible as the more ample ex- 
pressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to introduce 
prepositions before the Gen. and Dat. cases which follow verbs; e.g. drti after 
verbs of buying and selling ; ad after those of feeling, restraining, etc. ; dc be- 
fore the Gen. of time; «fs before the Inf. of object or design; éx after verba of 
abounding ; éy before the Dat. of time, place, instrument, etc.; zragu after verbs 
of hearing ; ivexa after verbs of displeasure, anger, or before the lof. with 100; 
éni after verbs of ruling, etc.; xar« before the Acc. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; 
zeot after verbs of remembering, forgetting, etc.; in all which cases the most en- 
lightened grammarians of the present day speak no longer of ellipsis. 

So also in respect to Conjunctions ; e.g. they supplied iva before the Subjunc- 
tive, in cases like ri $é2ate rroujow tiv ; which is easily solved by simple inter- 
eee e.g. ci, Sédete, morjow tiv; what (according to your wish) shall I do 

or you 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would in some respects be 
more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that have been men- 
tioned. But if breviloquence is to be excluded from language, the greatest and 
most effectual means of vivacity and energy of style must be withheld. 


APOSIOPESIS. 
§ 190. Nature and Use of it. 


(1) Aposiopesis («moccano1¢) consists in the suppression of 
a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the writer, or 
for the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 


E. g. in Luke 19: 42. 13:9. Acts 23:9. So after ei 08 uy, eb Je unys, 
a part of a sentence, or even a whole one, is often omitted ; e.g. 6: 1. 9: 
17. Mark 2: 21, 22, Luke 10: 6. 13: 9. Rev. 2: 5, al. Cases of this nature 
can be judged of only by the connection and the meaning demanded by 
the passage. 
BREVILOQUENCE. 


§ 191. Nature and Use. 


(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this 
was put to the account of ellipsis ; it is now reckoned as brevtl- 
oquence. . 

Note 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence can 
hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. In 
general, however, the omission of words, where the supply of them is most 
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plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an intelligent 
reader, is called breviloquence. 

E. g. ov ov 1 Oita Baorabeis, alle 3 Give a6, i e. 7 Oia [Bacrater} oz, 
Rom. 11:18; xaitic dare... . va miotsvow tic ator ; John 9: 36. 15: 25. 
13: 18. Mark 14: 49. Phil. 3: 13, 14, éyo) éuavtoy ov loyifouc, Ey 56 x. 1. A, 
ie. & 38 [hoylfouoc]; Luke 23: 5. 

Note 2. Under the head of breviloquence or brachylogy (Boayvioyta) may 
be classed the so-called constructio praegnans; e.g. cuces sig t3¥ Buctielar, 
he will save [and bring me] into his kingdom, 2 Tim. 4:18. Acts 23: 11, 24. 
1 Pet. 3: 2%. 2 Tim. 2:26. Luke 4:38. Gal.5: 4. 2Cor. 10: 5. Mark 7:4. 


ZEUGMA. 


$ 192. Nature and Use. 


(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such 
a sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply ano- 


ther verb in order to make an appropriate sense, this is called 
Zeugma. 


E. . avenyn J& to ctope avrob . . xOt 7] yhocon auroi, i. e. 7 yleoon 
avtov (d4vSy], Luke 1: 64; yada t Suits dnote, ov foaua, I have given you 
muk to drink, and [have fed you] not with meat, 1 Cor. 3: 2. 1 Tim. 4:3. 
This is frequent in the classics. 


PLEONASM. 


§ 193. Nature and Use. 


(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in 
order to designate what is already designated by other words. 


(2) Of this there exists a considerable number of examples in 
the N. Testament. 


E. g. amo paxgeFer, ano Avner, Enzita ysre toto, nahi dsvregor, aly 
dx dautégov, meodgcismy Eungoa dey, éxBalles & to, nadey avoxduntety, noliy 
avaxatvivey, Onicw axolovdeiy, we I opogga cpormdInusy, TH Opormpare: . x 
Oposa, etc., most of which occur also i in the classics. So oux after « grou 
psvoc, pr after avytiléyo. So éxrog s pn instead of ei uy; me0 meoconoU 
("205) for go, etc. In all, or nearly all, of these and the like cases, inten- 
sity of expression is designed by the writers. The words are not un- 
meaning. 


(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particu- 
larity and circumstantiality in designation. 


E. g. Veaparrss dia yeodg’ _xariyyels Jia atoparos* énagag tous cp- 
Saluois éFeacato’ avoltag to atopa avtov elnev* xual éyéveto ("77"1) 9 ots 
ovrettiecey, etc. A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Testament; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the 
picture. 


(4) Repetition of the same words is not properly pleonasm, 


0 
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but is designed for the sake of energy in expression, or to show 
deep feeling. 


E. g. xuges, xtgue! “Alla anelovoacds, alla jyiaodnte, alk sdixoioSete. 
1 Cor. 6: 11. Col. 1: 28. John 1: 11. 19: 10. Mark 12: 30. 


Norte 1. The like is the effect of synonymes; e. g. &»dges Falsaton, 
like the classic avdoes "AInvator, etc. 


Note 2 A similar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both in 
the affirmative and negative form; e. g. apoloyycs, xal ovx Hoyncato, John 
1; 20. 1:3. Eph. 5: 15. 1 John 2: 27. Acts 18: 9. 

Remark. The verbs dgyopas, Soxto, Féw, toluaw, énizeipdw, xadéopart, 
and evgloxor, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as pleonastic, all give some colouring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the w¢ with participles has often been considered as 
pleonastic; which is beyond all question a mistake. The N. Test. has of- 
ten been accused of abounding in pleonastic expressions; and hence the 
skill of its authors in writing Greek has not unfrequently been attacked. 
But the Greek classics afford specimens in abundance of the same or the 
like kind. E. g. paxny pazerSat, TrOAeuov mohepedy, get yo PUT. prose 
mepuncic, pevyoy Epuye, yor yevvatos, usyeFen usyas, ow der olos, 6 wg aln—- 
Fai t@ Ovti, sv9-Us MALT O, mahty audis, Taya tows, asi TUNEL, Escree 
peta tava, mayvtanaoe xai navtos, Epn Aeyoy, eheye Pas, n 0° o¢ leyov. So 
with a positive and negative form ; our quota, alia paliote, [ey otoy ds 
xai ovy yxota, Astw.. . xat ovx aroxgupouas. The demonstrative i is used 
for recapitulation or emphasis, as in the N. Testament ; e. g. ab oixlas... 
GUTaL Uniozor éguya, Thue. IV. 69, Ta mgccoga tpiv ... éxsiva xtacde, 
Cyrop. VL 1. 17. Tas Kuxiadas vI}TOUS . . THUIOS « | éxéluncay, Isoc. Pan- 
ath. p. 241. “Euob pév... cuveta poe Soxsis léyay, Eurip. Phoen. 507. 
See Kiihner, § 858. 


PARENTHESIS. 


§ 194. Nature and Use. 


(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst 
of a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended; after 
which the sentence is resumed and completed. 

Nore 1. All clauses with relatives, added for the sake of explanation, 
etc., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. But 


these are not here meant; although many editors of the N. Testament, and 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 


Note 2. The same might be said of clauses in apposition; which, how- 
ever, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Real parenthesis is either, (2) Where the words of one 
individual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the 
midst of them. 

E. g. ‘That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
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forgive sina, (rote Aéyss 16 xagadutxe *) “Kysg Sec gor x. t. 2, Matt. 9: 6; 
“PaBBi, (6 Adystas Egunvevouevor, Sidaoxade), nov péveg; John 1: 39. 4: 9. 
9:7. Mark 3: 30. 7:26. 15:42 Matt. 1: 22, 23 Luke 2: 51. John]: 14. 
6: 23. 11: 2. 19: 23, 31, al saepe. In respect to time; Luke 9: 28. 


(6) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction of 
matter not directly necessary to its full enunciation. 


E. g. Rom. 4: 11, sig t0 Aoysa Hjvas . . . Ssxasoovyyy, interrupts the course 
of thought; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7: 1. 1 Cor. 7: 1L 2 Cor. 8: 3. 
11: 21, 23. 12:2 Col. 4: 10. Heb. 10: 7, al. saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 


Remark. Of course the limits of parenthesis will often be defined by the sub- 
jective views of the reader as to meaning and connection. Hence the great va- 
riety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs; so that scarcely any two 
editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is oftentimes, however, not very 
material, in regard to the sense of the author, whether parenthesis be inserted or 
omitted; for whether the sign of parenthesis is inserted or omitted, it cannot ma- 
terially vary the sense. Hence the subject cannot be of essential consequence ; 
but still, it is connected with perspicuity of representation. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


§ 195. Nature and frequency. 


(1) By anacoluthon (avaxodvGor) is meant, a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not 
with a regularly continued construction, but with one differing 
from that with which it was begun. 


Nore 1. In writings full of thought and argument, where the author is 
more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most frequently 
occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test. writers, in his 
epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

E. g. Mark 9: 20, xai idwr [0 nats] aitor, evdéag to nvsipa éonagater, 
where the regularly continued construction would be: svdéag tao tov 
nvevpatos éonayacceto (passive), Acts 23:30, unvudelons 56 poe éxiBoudig 
(ti%j5] sic tov dvdoa példey EoeoFar, which would regularly be, peddovons 
toro Fun. 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped, 
and another one commenced de novo; as John 6: 22—24, 0 oylos.. . idarv 
. (Vv. 24) Ore ov sido», after a long parentheses of two verses. Gal. 2: 6, 
ano 38 ta» Soxovvtwy sival ts... uot yag of Soxotrtes ody ngocavéd-erT0, 
where the first construction required the sentence to be completed with a 
passive verb, but the construction is changed and an active verb is therefore 
employed. Rom. 2: 17—21, where the sentence is begun with ei 08 ov 
x. t. 4, and then resumed in v. 21, by o ov» d:dacxey without the #& Ana- 
colutha may be found in Rom. 5: 12 seq. 9: 23, 24. 2 Pet. 2: 4 seq. 
1 John 1: 1 seq. Acts 10: 36, al. ' 


(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is con- 
tinued by means of a participle, which often appears in a case 
different from that which would naturally be expected. 
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E, g. tagaxala tyas ... avsyousvos.. .. cnovdatortes, Eph. 4: 1, 2, both 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Acc. as agreeing with vuas. Col. 3: 16, évorxsizw év tuly ... 
OiSuoxortee xad voudSetotvtes, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat. 
plural. So 2 Cor. 9:10, 11. Acts 15: 22. Col. 2:2. And so not unfre- 
quently in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. See § 172, where various anomalies are presented. 


(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after the sen- 
tence is begun with a particle, the construction passes over into 
a finite verb, where we should naturally expect the participial 
construction to be continued. 

E, g. Col. 1: 26, 10 pvatrjgsov to anoxexguupsvoy ... vurt Js epavegudn, 
instead of yuyi J& pavegudsy. Eph. 1: 20, éysigas aitoy.. . xai éxadioey. 
2 John v. 2. Heb, 8: 10. 

(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Acc. at the head of a sentence, 
has a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 


E. g. tatta & Seapeité, eheioovta: jugar év alg ovx agqedyostat AlIog 
éxi 4i3m. Here I should construe thus: ‘In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc.’ See also 2 Cor. 12:17. Rom. 8:3, , .. 


(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when pe» is employed without 
a corresponding dé. 


In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodosis in which dé would stand. The lexicons (under péy, 68) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. Méy usually requires a dé either expressed or implied ; but a con- 
siderable number of cases exist, where no 6é is expressed. Like to this 
is the case of yee, which always implies a relation to some preceding 
thought, and a sequency after such thought; but oftentimes the particular 
thought to which yag is consequent, is not expressed, but only implied. 
It should be noted, however, in regard to yéy, that Eneita, xal, té, aldo, av- 
TAQ, pévTOL, 11)7, site, (see Passow on dé), sometimes take the apodotic place 
of ds ; and often the apodosis is altogether omitted, in which case the sen- 
tence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, § 64. II. 2. e. 


VARIED CONSTRUCTIONS (Oratio Variata). 
§ 196. Nature, extent, and object. 


(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another 
and corresponding member that might take the same construc- 
tion as the first. 


(2) This happens often, even among the best writers; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis 
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by the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the 
one already exhibited. 

E. g. Rom. 12: 1, 2, wmagaxald twas... magacticas* xad py ovoynua- 
tixeoGe... petauogpovade, where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 
instead of being put in the Inf. with nagactijoa:, as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12: 38, 
adiy Gelovtwy éy otolais neginatey, xai aonacpoug évy tals ayogats, where 
the same construction would have required donafeoSa: instead of aanac- 
pots. Phil. 2: 22, drs, ig nargi téxvov, cuy epol sdovdevoey tig 10 evayyé- 
d:oy, where sameness of construction would have demanded éyuo: only, in- 
stead of cur éuol. So Eph. 5: 27. Col 1:6 John 5: 44. Eph. 5: 33. 
1 Cor. 14: 5. 2 Cor. 6:9, Phil. 1: 23 seq. Rom. 12: 14 seq. Such con- 
structions are frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. 

Nore 1. In Rev. 14: 14. 7:9, etdor xai idov take both Nom. and Acc. 
after them, i.e. the Nom. in respect to idov, and the Acc. in respect to 

doy. 


(2) A species of varied construction is frequent in the N. 
Test., which consists in a change from the direct to the oblique 
method of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentence. 


E. g. Luke 5: 14, ‘He commanded him pndevi einety (Inf.), adda aned- 
Sov dsitoy,’ x. +. 1, where it is changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts 23: 32, ‘ He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one ov tavra évepancas mQ0¢ ue, Where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
be 2g0¢ avtoy. See Mark 11: 32.1 


(3) Another species of oratio variaia, is the translation from 
the singular to the plural, and vice versd. 


E. g. Rom. 12: 16, 20. 1 Cor. 4: 6seq. Gal. 4:7. 6: 1. Luke 5: 4 seq. 


Remarx. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test. has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 


POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


§ 197. Nature and design. 


(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in 
this respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking pecu- 
liar to the several writers. 

Norge 1. The most natural order is to arrange the adjective near to its noun ; 
the adverb to its verb or adjective; the Gen, to the noun, etc., which governs 
It; prepositions to the nouns which they govern; antithetic words opposite to 


each other, etc. But departure from this, for the sake of emphasis, rhetorical 
effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in all good writers. 
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Nors 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvious order 
of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argumentative, oratorical, and 
poetical, on the other band, should most frequently depart from it. Paul uses 
more freedom, in this respect, than any of the writers of the N. Testament. 


(2) Position often has speciality of meaning’ attached to it. 


E. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed befors 
a noun, and does not stand incladed betwéen an article and its noun; so 
gofos usyas, Egyov ayaddy, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, but 
HEéyas pofos, ayaFor Egyoy would render the adjective emphatic. To this 
remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as Glos, 
sic, iStog, and some others of the like tenor. But ovtos &y9genos is plainly 
different in the shade of meaning from &»Peuwmnog ovros, the first being 
equivalent, or nearly so, to this ts a man, the second to this man. 
_ Norte. This whole subject, rich in information as to the characteris- 
tics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly investigated 
and explained. 


TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 
§ 198. Nature and design. 


(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the 
words to which they are most nearly related. 


E. g. Rom. 5:6, &s Xosotog oytwr judy aotevay, where és belongs to 
Sytwv. 1 Cor. 14: 7, duos ta &prye povyy Odcrvta, where ovo naturally 
would come before gpwrjy. Gal. 3:15, cums avFganov xexvgapsryy dia- 
Snxny ovdeig aGstsi, where Ouas belongs to ovdeig x. t. 4. See John 12: 1. 
11:18. 21. 8. 

Nore. ‘Trajection of a negative particle is not unfrequent, even in the 
Greek classics. In Acts 7: 48, ovx is separated by several words from xa- 
zo.xet which it qualifies, so yj in Heb. 11; 3, from yeyovevac. 


POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 


§ 199. Various usages in respect to these. 

(1) Aé, pév, obv, yao, yé, (uevourye), cannot begin a sentence. 
Aé and yao may have the second, third, or even fourth place, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which they stand. “-49e 
(in the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., howev- 
er, it not unfrequently does this. 


E. g. Spo in Gal. 2:17, 21. 5:11, al.; and so &@ ovy, Rom. 5:,18. 7: 
3. Eph. 2: 19, al. Likewise pevotyys in Luke 11: 28. 9: 20. 10:18, al. 
38 
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PARONOMASIA. 


§ 200. Nature and use. 


(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together, of 
similar sound but differing in sense. It is a favourite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 


E. _&: Atwot xat doiwol, Luke 21: 11; Loony xat } ONY, Acts 17:25; tuadteyr 
ag oy inads, Heb. 5:8; Fovov, povou. . ouvetoUs, acurydérovs, Rom. 
1: 2, 31; avevpatixots TEVEULOTIXG, 1 Cor. Q: 13; avroi éy &xvtois Eavtove, 
2 Cor. 10: 12; nelPeoGar...7 mesoporn, Gal. 5: 7, 8, which last word seems 
to have been coined for the sake of the paronomasia. 


Norte 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we some- 
times call playing upon words, are the examples in various places; e. g. 
raLQ 0x07] and unaxon in Rom. 5:19; xotatouy and megutopy, Phil. 3: 2, 3; 
Gnogotusvor and é& Sarcogovpevor, 2 Cor. 4: 8; éoyalousvous and mepuepyato- 
pévous, 2 Thess. 3:11; édvcacFas, and inevdioar Fat, 2 Cor. 5:4; yu0- 
OXLG O AYAYIYUOXELS 3 ‘Acts 8:30. Comp. Gal. 4:17. 1 Cor. 3: 17, 6: 2 
11: 29, 31. 2 Cor. 5: 21. 10: 3. 

Nore 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics; see 
Elsner, Diss. IL, Paulus et Jesaias inter se comparati, p. 24.(1821. 4). See 
also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
Opototékevtoy of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings a8 
are in dudacInoay, éngloFyoay, etc. 


EXPLANATION 


OF TECHNICAL WORDS IN GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, AND EXEGESIS, DESIGNED 
TO AID THE STUDENT IN THE PERUSAL OF COMMENTARIES. 





Aenigma, an obscure allegory; sometiines, a dark saying, a mystery. 

Allegory, lit, where one thing is said and another meant; e. g. God is a 
rock. It includes parable, and fable. 

Anacoluthon, where one part of a sentence does not accord, in its mode of 
structure, with another; § 195. 

Anadiplosis, where a word at the end of one clause, is repeated at the be- 
ginning of the next; see Ps. 121: 1, 2. 

Anaphora, where the same word is repeated in the beginning of several 
successive clauses; see Deut. 28: 3—6. 

Anastrophe, the transfer of a preposition to a place behind (instead of before) 
the noun which it governs, so that the place of the accent on the prep. 
is changed; see p. 26. Note 5. 

Antanaclasis, when the same word is repeated in a different sense ; e. g. 
Let the dead bury their dead. 

Anthropopathy, where what belongs to man is, in the way of similitude, as- 
cribed to God; e. g. when eyes, hands, feet, anger, revenge, etc., are as- 
cribed to God. 

ntiphrasis, where the same word has opposite significations ; e. g. 772, 
to bless and to curse. 

Aphaeresis, the removal of one or more letters at the beginning of a word; 
e. g. 7 for py or eqn. 

Apocope, the cutting off of one or more letters at the end of a word; e. g. 
neo’ for nage. 

Aposiopesis, the suppression of a part of a sentence; see § 190. 

Apostrophe, (in rhetoric), where the speech is changed as to its direction. 
Called also meooporyats. 

Apposition, the joining of one noun, or its equivalent, to another, for the 
sake of explanation or amplification; e. g. Kigos, 0 Baatlevc. 

‘Attraction, the changing of the normal form or case of a pronoun or noun, 
because of the influence of some preceding noun or pronoun upon it; 
e. g. én maaty oi 3;xovcay, (ois instead of a). 

Asyndeton, i. e. without a conjunction; see § 188. 


Catachresis, lit. an excessive use of a word. It means, to employ it ina 
sense extended beyond, or out of its normal use; e. g. O foolish Gala- 
. tians, who hath bewttched you? 


Diaeresis, the separation of vowels; ©. g. is, 0-18 
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Ellipsis, see § 189. 

Enallage, the exchange of one tense, mode, number, person, or gender, for 
another. 

Epanalepsis, where the same word is repeated at the beginning and end 
of a sentence: Ecc. 1: 2. 

Epanodos, repetition of the same word in the beginning and middle, or 
middle and end, of a sentence; Ezek. 7: 6, 7. 

Epanorthosis, a correction or limitation of what is said. 

Epenthesis, the insertion of a letter in the middle of a word; e. g. mTOASHLOS 
for rodepos. 

Epistrophe, where the same word is repeated at the end of several clauses 
or sentences; 2 Cor. 11: 22 

Ejnizeuris, the junction of words repeated ; ©. g. deep, deep. 


Fable, an allegory, where impossible actions are ascribed to the agents in- 
troduced, or where the agents are non-entities; e. g. the fable of Jo- 
tham; the fables of Aesop. 


Gnome, a proverbial saying, a short general maxim or sentiment. 


Heterochtes, see § 2. 3. 

Hypallage, the transposition of words in such a way, that what is predica- 
ted of one thing belongs to another; Matt. 8: 3, éxaSagio9n 9 Aenea. 
Hyperbaton, when one or more words are placed out of their natural order ; 

e. g. év adiote addy, for wAdots év Glo. 

Hyperbole, an excessive catechresis, where a word or phrase is used which 
signifies much more, if literally taken, than the writer means; e.g. Thy 
seed shall be as the stars of heaven, and as the sands of the sea shore, for 
multitude. 


Frony, properly dissimulation. It denotes the use of a word in a sense op- 
posite to its natural meaning. 


Meiligma (peldtyua), a softening down of an expression by some apology 
parenthetically inserted, e. g. Heb. 7: 9, org tog sins. 

Merismus (uegicuos), when the whole is signified by specifying parts of the 
same; Is. 24: 1, 2 

Metaphor, when a word bears a tropical sense, which is like to, but still dif- 
ferent from, its literal meaning; e. g. God is our sun. 

Metaplasm, see § 29. 4. 

Metathesis, the transposition of letters from one part of a word to a differ- 
ent one ; e. g. xgadla for xagdia. 

Metonymy, where a part is named instead of the whole, or cause for effect, 
etc. ; and vice versd. 


Oratio variata,'a milder species of anacoluthon, where a construction once 
begun is discontinued, and a different one adopted ; e. g. megaxaiw na 
Qnotioa... xar un cvoynpatifer Se, x. 1. 4. § 196. 

Oxymoron, (lit. acute folly), is where contrary things are so joined, that 
they are absurd when literally taken, and very significant when fully 
understood ; e. g. he rebbed.the naked.of their garments. 
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Parable, (lit. comparison), is applied to a fictitious narration, where the 
actors are merely symbols significant of realities of another kind. Ina 
limited sense, it means only such fictitious narrations as exhibit things 
possible or probable. 

Paroemia, proverbs, common and sententious sayings. 

Paragoge, the adding of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; e. g. vb 
for éy. 

Paronomasia, see § 200. 

Pleonasm, see § 193. 

Prolepsis, anticipation of any word, by referring to it as already spoken. 

Prosopopoeta, when personality or its attributes are ascribed to any thing 
which is not a person; e. g. Let the floods clap their hands ! 

Prosphonesis, see Apostrophe. 

Prosthesis, adding a letter at the beginning of a word; & g. gptxgos for 


puixgos. 


‘Symploce, (ovm.ox7), a repetition of the same word or phrase at the beginning 
and end of several sentences; Ps. 136. 1—3. 

Synaloephe, the union of two syllables in one; either by Crass, p. 26. n. 5. 
a, or by Elision, ib. b. 

Synaeresis, the contraction of vowels. 

Syncope, taking away one or more letters from the middle of a word ; e. g 
TATOOS for  MAtEQOS. 

Synchysis, a vategoy agotegoy, where the order of words is inverted; 1 Cor. 
9:10. Phil. v. 5. 

Synecdoche, where a whole is taken for a part, and wice versd; e. g. Jeru- 
salem, for Judea or the Jews ; all the world, for many individuals. 

Synizesis or Synecphonesis, when the vowels of two words are written out 
in full, but a contraction is made in reading them; e. g. yadxsov 08 ob 
tog, (where —xsor is read —xovy). 


Tmesis, when a verb, compounded * with a preposition, is written separately 
from the preposition ; e. g. aa ay Eorto, for anédoyto ovr. 


Zeugma, see § 192, 
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aynyeona, 81. 1. 

andov, 56. n. 2, 

aidot, 49, n. 2. 3. 

axnxoa, 81. 1. n. 

aad -as, 42. b. 

Gijdipa, 81. 1. n. 

alia, 285. 5. 

éugl, § 113. 

ay, with Fut. Indic. 225. n. 1.—with 
Opt. § 140. —"4y before all the 
modes, § 142.—Alone, 233. Rem. L 
— Position of, ib. Rem. IL —Re- 
petition of, ib. Remark I. —In 
Praet. Ind. 238. n. 2. — With Opt. 
238. 2.—With Part. 233. f—With 
Ind. rel. 243. 2.—With Subj. ib. 3. 
and n. 2.— Combines with parti- 
cles, 244, n. 3.—In hypoth. clauses, 
249, 1. n. 1. 2, and n. 2; also 2. n. 
1. 2.— With Opt. 250. 3.—ib. n. 3. 
— With Imp. Ind. 250. b. and ib. 4. 
— With Subj. 253. 2. 2, 

ave § 111. 

ari, 56. n. 3. 

avit, § 109. 

aveliato, 92. Rem. 

avéwya, —ta, 80. n. 4, 

amsxatactedn, 80. n. 4, 

a0, § 109. 

aitds, 197. 4. 

autos, § 42, 

airov, 198. 5. n. 2, 

ayot, 31 top. 


BsBinxa, 106. 5. 
Bogdas, 42. a. 

Borde, 131. b. 

Bots for Boks, 23. n. 4, 


yao, 288, 2. 
ylyvopes, 131. 2. 


yhuxioy, 63. 4. 
yuyn, 56, 2.—49. b. 


ds, use of, 285.5. 1seq.—continuative, 
287, ¢. 

dédunxa, 131. 1. b. 

dédoga, 90. 7. 6. ‘ 

Jénas, 52. n. 4, 

dca, § 112. 


e—augment, 79, 2, 

éayny, 80. n. 2, 

ixdexa, 80. n. 2. 

gay, with Ind. 250. n. 3. 
Eavrot, § 44, 

éyvoov, 127.1. 

Eyvwxay, 90. n. 3. 
édunxovovy, 82. n. 2. 
édodiotouy, 91. 8, 
tdgaFoy, 131. 2, 

éduxa, 120. 11. n. 

E9nxa, 120. 11. n. 

i for gay, 250. n. 3. 
eldoper, 92. Rem. 

sixo, 120.10. n. 1. 

sixwr, 51. n, 2,—§ 28, 
sthnga, 81. c. 

tthoya for sidoya, 33. R. 5. 
siué and sius, 27. Rem, M,—128. 2. 


"| stonxa, 81. c. 


stonxay, 90. n. 3. 

sic (é¢), § 111.—186. n. 2. 
sic, 195. 1. 

tiyocay, 91. 8. 

ax (é), § 109. 
éxgivocay, 91. 8. 
dijdvFa, 81. 1. n. 
éunusxa, 81. 1. 

év § 110,—186. n. 2. 
éSelhato, 92. Rem. 
éSexsoate, 92, Rem. 





ee eae 





é71Sste, 92. Rem, 
Zoixa, 80. n. 3. 
ZoAna, 80. n. 3. 
Sogya, 80. n. 3. 

éni, $113. 

énet, 245. b. 

Execuy, 92. Rem. 
énsooy, 131. 1. 
éxgadoy, 131. 2.—35. 
éongexa, 81. 1. n. 
Eos, 48. 4.0.1. 

és, see sic. 

érganny, 131. 2. 
sigay, 92. Rem. 
stgapevoc, 92. Rem. 
épayaper, 92. Rem. 
épayooay, 91. 8. 
Epuyay, 92. Rem. 
éyea, 91. 10. n. 1. 
éaxoaxay, 90. n. 3. 


Caw, tng etc. irreg. § 76, 4, 


2 for « augment, 79. 3. n. 1. 


7 Bovdy Sny, 79. n. 1. 

iy ayoy, 81. 2. 

TY OOM”; 131. 1. 
nOuvvapny, 79. n. 1, 

Tne, 120. 11. n. 

{1 9or, 131. 1. 

jvsyxa, 91. 10. n. 1. 

iveyxoy, 81.2, 

tyelzsoSe, 80. n. 4. 

Hvetzouny, 82. n. 2. 

nvoizhouy, 82. n. 2, 
Hjeagor, 81. 2. 

noi, 51. Par-—S2. n. 3. 


Ssé, 44, n. 3. 

—nt for -3nd1, 32. n. 2. 
Synoxw, 131. 2. 
Suyatnyo, 56. n. 3. 


nut, 128, I. 
*Inoois, 56. 1. 
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xata, § 112, 
xgtaxavyaoat, 106. 5. 
xateayoot, 80. n. 4. 
xateang~en, 81 c. 
xatedinocar, 91. 8. 
xavyzoat, 106. 5. 
xeiuae, 129, 5. 

xetoS os, 129. 5. 
xebusvoc, 129. 5. 
xsxdnxa, 131. 1. 6, 
xéxlogpa, 90. n. 2. 
xéxunxa, 131. 1. 6. 
xéouos, 129. 5. 

xdetc, 48. 4. n. I. 
xoadln for xagdla, 35. 2. 





Agloina, 90. 7. ¢. 
Asws, 46. n. 1. 3. 


péy, 286. n. 1—3. 

pj —pnds, § 183. 1. 

pn—pnte, 281. 2.—other substitutes, 
§1 


e j 


yous, 45, n. 2.—B60. n. 1. 
tiv, § 110. 


6, ode, demonstr. § 41,—199. 2. 

oduvacat, 106. 5. 

odwda, 81. 1. 

oida, 90. 7. c.—130. 6. 

oies, 106. 5. 

olvos for Foivog, 23. n. 4. 

ons, before sub. clause, 240. 5.— 
§ 147. 

Gents, 48, 4. n. 1. 

ogaouza, 81.1. 

ote, 245. a. 

ds, relative, § 40. 

Ott, omitted, 237. n. 1.—in clauses, 
8 146, .—in quotations, 238. Rem. I. 

ov, in ov py}, 241. 4.—277. 2.—279. 5. 
—ov repeated, § 182. — o0v—ovds, 
§ 183. 1.— otzs—otre, 281. 2.— 


iva, before sub. clause, § 147. substitutes for these, § 184. 
ovdels, § 126. 
xol, nature and use, 284, 2.— Diff obtos, 199. 2. 
meanings, 284. n. 1.—3.—Adverb | ovtw, 30. 6. 1. 
285, 3.—Often omitted, 285. n. 3,| orm, § 159, », 
\ , 
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ee 


owes, 106. 5. sé, nature and use, 283. 4. 

teSecxa, 120, 10. n. 1. 
naga, § 113. ré9-vyx0 for téFavxe, 131. IE. 2. 
magéter, 106. 5. tstayatat, 107. 2. 
nagslafocay, 91. 8. tétguoy, 131. 1. 
nxagelSuta, 92, Rem. étpyxa, 131. 1. b. 
nexadevatas, 107. 2. tstgigatat, 107. 2. 
nenehFatas, 107. 2. tétgopea, 90. n. 2. 
néxoupa, 90. n. 2. tle, tt, § 125. 
scegt, § 113. tg and tis, § 43. 1. 3. 
ninto, 131. 1. e.g. rovgyoy for 10 oyor, 26. n. 5. 
nhous, 45. n. 1. sovro, peculiar use, 199. 4. 
nods, 53. n. 1. 
nods, 61. 1. tying, 60. n. 2.—52. n. 2. 
sore and moté, 27. Rem. I. ungg, § 112. 
mois, 48. 4. n. 1. iné, § 113. 
aoiv, 245. ¢. 
stgiv 7), ib. gpl, 129. TIL. 
a0, § 109. 
ros, § 113. yagus, 48. 4. n. 

yelday, 56. n. 2. 
éodoy for Foodo», 23. n. 4. zeny for Eony, 79. n. 2. 


zoevoots, 45. n. 1, 
og, aspirate, 23. n. 5.—-When it falls 
away, ib.— Final ¢ inserted or | es (to), § 111.— Before sub. clause, 
omitted, 30. 1.—Form when final| 237. 1.—§ 147. —240. 5.—§ 159. 


in the middle of words, 31. 2. —In parenthesis, 253. 4.—With 
osdac, 52, n. 4. Part., 265. 3. 
ayéoF a, pass. 83, 2. n. aore, 159. 1. 159.—With Inf, § 159. 3. 


giv, § 110. —With Infin. of design, 257. n. I. 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 





{The numbers employed are used in the following manner; viz., when 
stands before any number, the Section designated is meant; in other cases, the 
first number denotes the page, and the accompanying subsequent number a sub- 
division (not a section) on that page. Before the designation of Notes a small n. 
is placed. In some few cases, there is more than one subdivision on a page, 
which will correspond to the numbering; but a single glance of the eye will en- 


able any one to decide which is meant.] 


Accents, nature and design, 24.--kinds, 
24, 3.—Names of words in respect 
to accents, 24.3.—Use of the grave, 
25. n. 1.—Of circumflex, 25. n. 2. 
—Place of accents, 25. 4,5.—Quan- 
tity disregarded in placing them, 
26. n. 2.—Circumflex on ultimate, 
26. n.3.— Varied by change of 
words, 26, n. 4 seq. n. 5.—Impor- 
tance of, 27.Rem. IL-When written 
in N. Test., 27, Rem. IIL--Various 
usage, 27. Rem. IV. — Accentua- 
tion of composite words, 142.—Of 
Dec. L, 44. n. 3.—Of Dec. IL 45. 
n.1, 46. n. 3.—Of Dec. HI. 49. 
n. 4.— Of Dec. I. contracts, 54. 
n, 5.— Of syncopates, 56. n. 3.— 
Of adjectives, 59. 6. 60. n. 1.—Of 
Pronouns, 65, n. 1.—Of tis, § 43. 
n. 1.—Of Verbs, § 77.—Of Parti- 
ciples, 117. 7.—Verbs in pz, § 79. 
4.6.—Of sii, 129. 3.—Of gnu, 
129. 4.—Of Prepositions, 134, 2. n. 
—Of compos. words, 142. 

Accusative case, after Verbs, § 103.— 
what it marks, 172. 1.—Space re- 
lations of, 173. A.— Causal rela- 


tions of, 173. B.— As designating 


resulls,173.5.—also object wrought 
upon or affected, 174. 6. — After 
verbs of motion,175.7.—designates 
time passed through or how long, 
175. 8.—also measure and weight, 
175. 9.—Acc. of special limitation, 


—They express objects affected 
indirectly, 176, 2.—Acc. with the 
pass. voice, § 105.-—— Used as an 
adverb, § 84. d. 3.—Acc. absolute, 
189. 4.—Exchanged for other ca- 
ses before the Inf. 258. n. 1. 


Adjectives, terminations and flections, 


§ 30. — Par. of three endings, 58. 
—Contracts with three, ib. — Ac- 
centuation, 59. n. 1. 6. — Peculiar 
accent in contract forms, 59. n, 4. 
— With two endings, § 32. Par. 60. 
—With one ending, § 33.—Anom- 
alous, § 34.—Compared with Par- 
ticiples, 61.—Degrees of compari- 
son, 62. -— Anomalies in compari- 
son, 63. Declension of compara- 
tives, 64.—Concord, 191. 1 seq.— 
Repetition,191. 3.— Adj. for nouns, 
192. 5.—Place supplied by Gen. 
case, 192. 6 seq.—Fem. for neuter, 
193. 8.—Periphrases for adj. 193. 9. 
—Used adverbially,193.10.--Comp. 
and Superl., § 118. 


Adverbs, numeral, 65. 5. — Nature, 


classes, use,132.—Formation, ib. 3. 
—Cases of adverbs, 132. c.—Com- 
parison of, 133. 4.—Syntax, § 180. 
—-Converted into adjectives, 276. 2, 
—Of place, ib. 3—Of mode, ib. 4. 


Alphabet, 19, Sound of the letters, 20. 


— Time of introduction,20.-Comp. 
with the Hebrew, 21.— Ancient 
letters dropped, 21. 


175. 10.—Two Accusatives, § 104. | Anacoluthon, § 195. 
5 
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Anastrophe, 26. n. 5. c. 134. 2. n. 

Anomalies in declension, § 29. As to 
case-ending, 1.—As to ground form, 

b. 2.—Defective, 57.5 

Ao’ist, nature and use, 72, 6—Sel- 
dom two forms of the same verb, 
75. 10.—Syntax, 220. 5. 

Aorist I., formation, 91. 10.—94. 7.— 
95. 3.—Syntax of, 220. 5—In de- 
rived modes, 222. 6. 

Aorist IL, used in but few verbs, 74. 
7.—Not used in pass., when found 
elsewhere, 74. 9.—Formation, 91. 
11.—94, 8.—95. 4.—96. 4.—Marks 
same time as Aor. I, 222. b. 

Apodosis omits av. 232. Note.—With 
Perf. and Pluperf., marks past time, 
232. Note—In hypothetical senten- 
ces, 248. 5.—Relation to protasis, 
§ 157.—Onmitted in hypoth. claus- 
es, 251. n. 4. 

Apposition of nouns, § 116.—Extent, 
190. 2.—For substance made by 
Gen., 190. 3—Case of it changed 
by attraction, 190. 4. 

Aposiopesis, § 190. 

Apostrophe, when employed, 29. 3.— 
Object, 30. n. 3. 

Article, forms of, 42,—Nature and uses, 
§ 89.—Before leading nouns, 144. 
2.—Onmission before same, ib. b.— 
Omission before abstract nouns, 
145. n. 5.—before material sub- 
stances, 145. n. 6.—before a word 
indef. but limited by adjuncts, 145. 
3.— Before well-known objects, 
146. 4. a. — objects mentioned, ib. 
b.— Before subject and predicate, 
147. 5.—Before nouns in apposi- 
tion, 147. 6.—Omitted after verbs 
to be, to call, 148. 7,—Usage before 
nouns of diff. gender, 148. 8.—Of 
the same case and gender, 148. 9. 
—General view of it, 149. Gen. 
Rem. — With adjectives, § 90.— 
Omitted before adj. predicates, 149, 
2.—With adjectives when used as 
nouns, 150. 3.—Same with parti- 
ciples, § 91.—Before Part. used as 
verbs, 151. 2.—Before Part. quali- 


fying nouns, 152. b.—Before ad- 
junct clauses to nouns, § 92.—Be- 
fore Gen. adjunct, 153. 2.—Special 
usages before pronominal words, 
§ 93.— Before adverbs, 155. 6.— 
Before the Inf. mode, 155. 7.—Be- 
fore words quoted, 155, 8.—Arti- 
cle as pronoun, § 94. 

Asyndtc construction, § 188. 

Asyndeton, § 188. 

Attic Future, 89. 5. 

Attraction, changes the case of nouns 
in apposition, 190, 4.—Of rel. pro- 
nouns, 201. 2.—Of nouns also, 201. 
3.—Of the subject of Infin. 259. 
Remark, 

Augment, 79.--Syllabic, 79. 3.—When 
omitted, ib. n. 2,—Temporal, 79. 
4._-Par. of vowel-changes made 
by it, ib—Anomalous cases, ib. n. 
1.— Variable usage, 80. n. 2.— 
Temporal augment excluded, 80. b. 
— General principle of all aug- 
ments, 80. Gen. Rem.—IJn com- 
pound verbs, § 57. 


Breathings, smooth and rough, 23.— 
When employed and how written, 
23.—Ancient ones now dropped, 
23. n. 4, 5. 

Breviloquence, 291. 


Cardinals, 195. 1 seq. 

Cases, number of, 40. 3.—Nature, 
meaning and object, § 96. 1 seq.— 
Absolute, § 115.—Abs. in Partici- 
ples, § 171.—Gen. ib. 2.—Dat. ib 
3.—Acc. ib. 4.—Nom. ib. 5.— 

Circumflex accent, 24.3.—How form- 
ed, 25. n. 2, 

Cuations of others’ language, § 177.—. 
Direct and indirect, ib 1—3.— 
Modes, ib. 3—5. 

Comparative degree, § 118 Express, 
ed by positive, 193. 2.—Followed 
by mage and tmég, 193. 3—Ob- 
ject with which compared impli- 
ed, 194. 4, 

Comparison, of adjectives, § 36.—Of 
Adverbs, 133. 4. 
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manner, 182, 14.-Measure, price, 
worth, 182. 15.—Of material, 182. 
16.—Other constructions instead 
of Dat. 182. a.—Dat. preceded by 
Acc. with same verb, 182. b.——Dat. 
after adj., adverbs and nouns, § 
107.—Abs olute, 189. 3. 
Declensions, what, 40. 1.—number of, 
ib. How distinguished, 40. 4.— 
General principles of, § 19.— 
Originally but one, 40. 2, and 41. 
n, 1.—Dec. L 42—endings, 42. 1. 
—principles of, 42. 2.—Contracts 
of, 43. e. Paradigms, 43.—Re- 
marks, ib.—Accentuation of, 44. 
n. 3. —Dec. II. 44.—Endings and 
forms, 44.——-Original forms, ib. n. 
1, 2.—Oxytone neuters, 45. n. 4.— 
Contracts of Dec. II. 45.—Anom- 
alies of same, ib. n. 1. — Attic 


7 

Composite Words, formation in vari- 
ous ways, § 87.—Loose and close 
composition, 140. 1 seq.—Accen- 
tuation of them, 142. 

Concord, of adjuncts with nouns not 
always observed, 157. n. 2.—Of 
verb and subject, § 128.—Anoma- 
lies, 205. 2. 

Conditionality, marked by ay, § 142.— 

Conjunctions, nature and use, § 185. 
—Kinds, 283. 

Consonants, number and classifica- 
tion, 21.—Changes by euphony, 
§ 10.—To avoid concurrence of 
too many, 34. R. 17.,—Doubling and 
transposition, § 11. 

Constructio pregnans, of sig and éy, 
186. n. 2, 

Constructio ad sensum, 205. 2. b.— 

Contract nouns, of Dec. TIL § 25.— 


First form, 51. 1.—Parad. ib.—Pe- 
culiar modes of contraction, 52. n. 
2. and n. 4.—Fem. nouns here an- 
omalous, 52, n. 3.— Second form, § 
26.—Endings and parad. 52. 1 seq. 
—Various ways of contraction, 53. 
n. 1 seq. Peculiar accentuation, 54. 
n. 5.—Third form, endings, parad. 
§ 27.—Peculiarities of some nouns 


forms of. 45 seq.—Anomalous ac- 
centuation of these, 46. n. 1—4.— 
Dec. Il. characteristics, § 24.— 
Formation of Nom. 47. 2 seq.—of 
the other cases, 48. 4 seq.—Ac- 
centuation, 49. n. 4,— Paradigms, 
50. Declining with a vowel not 
contractible, 50. n. 1.—Anomalous 
forms, 51. n. 2. 


here, 54. n. 1. seq.— Syncopated Demonstratwes, article as such, § 41. 


nouns of Dec. HI. § 28.—Peculiar- 


1.—Pronoun, ib. 2, 3. 


ities of some nouns § 29.—Contract | Deponent verbs, § 61. 


adjectives, 59. n. 4. 


Coronis, nature, and use, 30. 4. 
Correlatives, § 47. 


Derivate words, § 86 —Original roots, 


ib. 1 seq. — Derivate verbs, 135. 4 
seq.—Derivate nouns, 136. 6 seq. 





— Different classes of them, 137. c. 
—Derivate adjectives, 138. 7 seq. 
Dative, ending of sing. 41. 2.—After Dialects, forms of in verbs, 106. 7. 
verbs, § 106.—Object and use,177.| 121. 7. 
1.—Distinction between Gen. and Diastole, Hypodiastole, 29. 2. 
Dat. 177. n. 2.—Dat. of locality, ' Digamma, name and office, 23. n .4.— 
178. A.—Of time, 178. 4.—Of cir- | When it falls away, 23. n. 4. 
cumstances, 178. 5.-The Dat. prop- | Diphthongs, proper and improper, 22. 
er of direction, 178. B.—Causal 179,| ©—Pronunciation, 22.—Manner of 
8.—Verbs placed before it, 179,a.' writing them, 22. 
seq.—Of possession, 180. 9.—In' Disjunctive clauses, § 186. 
respect or regard to, 180. 10.—In- ' 
strumental, 181. C.—Of ground or Elision, 26. n. 5. 6. 
reason, 181. 12,—-Of means or in- Ellipsis, of subject, 204.3.—Of pred- 
strument, 18]. 13.—Of way and!  icate, 204. 4.—-Of copula, 204. 5. 


Crasis, 26. n. 5. a.—30. n. 3. 
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—Nature of, § 189. — Of copula, | 
ib. 2.—Of subject, ib. 3.—Of pred- ' 


icate, ib. 4. 
Enclitics, when accented, 24. 2.— 
Pronouns enclitic, 65. n. 1, also 67. 





After perticipials, 172. 4.— After 
adverbs, § 102.—Absolute, § 115.3. 


Hebrmsm, as to pronouns, § 126.—As 
to Part., § 173. 


n. 1.—siué enclitic, 129. 3.— Also , Heteroclites, 56. 3. 


gnul, 129. 4. 


Future, nature and use, 73. 7.—Ex- 


Hypothetical sentences, 247. 4 seq. 
Peculiarities of, § 158. 


cluded from Subj. and Imper. 73. | Imperfect, nature and use, 71. 4.—On- 


3.—Fut. midd. for Fut. active, 84. 
5. n.— Attic, 89. 5. — Fut. Indic. 
used to indicate certainty, 225. 2. 

—Used for the Imper., 229, 4.— 

Fut. Indic. with ay, 231. a. 

‘ Future I, formation, 89. 4.—92. 2.— 
95. 2.—Future Attic, 89. 5.—Syn- 
tax, 222. 7. 

Future I, when not used in act. or 
midd. voice, 74. 5.——Formation, 92. 
12.—92, 2.—96. 2.—Like Fut. I. as 
to meaning, 223, N. B. 


ly in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91.8.—94. 5.—Conveys acon- 
ditional and negative sense, 225. 3. 
—Syntax of, 217. 2. 

Imperative, nature of, 229.1.-of permis- 
sion, 229. 2.— When = Fut. 229. 
3.—Place supplied by Fut. 229. 4. 
Diff. use of Pres. and Aor., 230. 5. 
Peculiar sense of Imper. Perf. 230. 
n. 3.—Syntax, § 141.—With pq, 
230. 6. 

Impersonal verbs, § 174, 

Indeclinable nouns, 57. 6. 


Gender, kinds and modes of desig- | Indicative 70. 2.—Independent, §138. 


nating it, § 16.— Neuter gender 
applied to persons, 158. 3. — Fem. 
for neuter, 193. 8.—Neuter adver- 
bially, 193. 10. 

Genitive, ending of the plural, 41. 1. 
— Original form, 41. g. — Nature 
and uses, § 98.—Opposite to the 
Acc. in meaning, 162. 2.— Gen. 
after other nouns, with varieties of 
meaning, § 99.—attributive in such 
Instances, 164, Gen. Rem.— Geni- , 
tive after Verbs, § 100.—nature and | 
meaning of, 164. 2.—compared to 
the English idiom, 165. 3. — Gen. 
of space, 165. L—of time, 166. IL 
—Gen. of causal relation, 166. Hl. 
— of origin, 166. 9.— of posses- 
sion, 166. b.—of that which com- 
prises, or Gen. partitive, 167. 10. 
—of material, 168. 11.—of ground 
or reason, 168. 12.—of mutual re- 
lation, 169. 12.—After verbs which 
may also govern other cases, 170. 
Gen. Rem. 1 seq.—- After parti- 
tives, adjectives, participles, 171. 
—After compar. degree, 171. 3,.— 


—With ay, 231. a.b.—In subord. 
clauses, with and without a, 
237. 1, seq.—With sj, 241. 2— 
In relative clauses, with and with- 
out ay, 243. 1. 2.—Adverb. clauses, 
245, 2. —§ 156. 2. n.—In hypoth. 
clauses, 249, 1.2.-Ind. Imp. with ay, 
250. 6. In clauses of way and man- 
ner, § 159. 2.—Of comparison, 253. 
2. 1.—In oratio obliqua, 274, 4. 
Infinitive, nature, 70. 6. § 161.—Old 
forms, 77. 2.—Inf. verbs in su, 
119. 8—With &y, 233. e.—With 
we, § 159. 4. —Distinguished from 
Part., 254. n. 1.— Without the 
Article, § 162.—Subject of asen- 
tence, 255. 2.— Object of same, 
255. 3.—Place supplied by other 
modes with particles, 255. n. 2.— 
What verbs it follows, 256. 5. 1 seq. 
—Inf. complement, 256. 4.—Inf. 
explanatory, 256.5. 260.3. — Of 
design, with oote, 257. n. 1.— 
With the article, 257. Rem. § 165. 
—Inf. for Imper., § 163.—With 
cases after it, § 164..-With the 
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same subject as the principal verb, 
258. 1.— With a diff. subject, 258. 
2.—Subject and object of a sen- 
tence, § 165.—Inf. with tov be- 
fore it, 260. 3.—Inf. with 7@, 261]. 
4,— With prep. requires the Arti- 
cle, 261. 4. Gen. Rem.—Tenses of, 
§ 166. - 

Interjections, 1934. 

Interpunction, origin, object, etc., 28. 
1 seq. 

Interrogative, sentences, § 175.—Di- 
rect, 271.—Indirect, 272.-Answers 
to interrog. § 176.—To interrog. 
with ov, and ym, 279. 5. 


Koppa, 21. n. 4. 


Labials 21, 2. 

Letters, Sound of, 20.—division, 21.— 
Double letters, 21. 1.— Original 

_ number, 20. n.2.—compared with 

Hebrew, 21. n. 3. 

Languals, 21. 2. 

Inquids, 21, 2. b— Verbs with § 66. 

Inquid Verbs, how augmented, 87. d. 
Formation of tenses, 96.—Synop- 
sis of various kinds, 110.—Synop. 
of Perf. pass., 111. 


Metaplasm, 57. 4. 

Metathesis, in verbs, 151. 2. 

Middle Voice, ased intransitively, 212. 
Rem. IiL—figuratively, 212. Rem. 
IV.—Peculiar tenses of, § 132.— 
Meaning of, § 13]. 

Modes, kinds, 70.—distinctions and 
general principles, § 137.—In in- 
dependent sentences, 225.—Modes 
of dependent sentences, § 145.— 
Exceptions, 236. 3.—In relative 
clauses, § 151.—In hypothetical 
sentences, 248. 6 seq. 


Mode-Vowel, 76. n. 3. 2.—Parad. of 


same with explanations, 77. 


Mutes, classification, 22, also 31.— 
Changes when they come together, 


seq.—Peculiar changes in the 
third class of, 33. R. 10.—Chan- 
ges before », 34. R. 11 seq. 


Negative clauses, repeated, § 183,— 
Destroy the force of each other, 
282. 4. 

Nominative case, the subject of a sen- 
tence, 160. 1.—Used absolutely, 
160. 2.—for the Voc. ib. 3.—Af- 
ter a copula, ib. 4. and n. 1.—Ir- 
regular use of it in apposition, 161. 
5.— Absolute, § 115. 

Nouns, number and gender, §95,— 
Plural with the sense of the sing., 
156. 2.—Plural with generic sense, 
157. c.—Attracted by the case of 
a relative, 201.3. Formations, 136. 
II. seq. 

Number in Greek, § 17.—In verbs § 
58.—Plural as sing. 206. ¢. d. § 95. 
2.—Variations of, 207. 5. a. 

Numerals, Paradigm, 64.—Use of, § 
119, 


Optative, nature, 70. 4. 224. 2 seq.— 
Opt. of verbs in—s, 119. 7.—Pe- 
culiar forms in Contracts, § 76. 1. 
—Distinguished from Subj., 224. 
3.—Peculiar in verbs in ws, 120. 
4, — Independent, 228. — Opt. of 
wish, desire, 228, 3.—Of moderate 
command, 228. n. 3.—With «», 
228. 4.--In moderate commands, 
229. 5.-— With nas ay, 229. 6.— 
With ay, 233. d.—In subord. 
clause, 239. 3.— After primary 
tenses, 239. b.—With ay in such 
clauses, 240. 4.—With py, 241. 3. 
—In relative clauses, § 152.—In 
adverb. clauses, 246. 4.—§156. n. 
—Clauses of way and manner, 
§ 159. 3.—Comparison, § 160. 2. 3. 
—In oratio obliqua, 273. 3. 

Oratio Variata § 196. 

Ordinals, 64.-Used adverbially, 195.3 


31 seq.—Before a rough breath-' Palatals, 21. 2. 
ing, 33. R. 5.—Changes before | Paragogic, Nun 30. 5.—Parag. of 


0; 33. R. 6.—Before By 33. R. 7 


pronouns, § 48. 
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Parenthesis, independent, 253. 4. — | Pleonasm, § 198. 


§ 194. 
Paronomana, § 200. 
Particles, nature and kinda, § 178. 
Participles, compared with Adjec- 


Pluperfect, nature and use, 72. 6.— 
Only in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91. 9—94. 6—95. 2.—Syntax, 
219. 4. 


tives, 61.—Root-ending, 78 after| Position of words and sentences, 


Par.—Of Verbs in yu, 120. 9.— 
Participial adverbs, 132. b,—Part. 
with ay, 233. f.—Nature and con- 
struction, § 167. — Distinguished 
from adjectives, ib. pn. 1. 2.—Con- 
cord, 262, 2.—Concord with sub- 
ject, 262. 3. a.—With object, ib. 
b.—Excluded by some verbs, 262. 
4.—Distinguished from Inf., 262. 
n. 1.—From a finite verb, 263. 1. 
— Objects answered by the Part. 
§ 168.— Sometimes it expresses 
subordinate action, ib. n. 2,—De- 
signates adveriial relations, § 169. 
— Of time, ib. 3.--Causal and con- 
ditional, ib. 4.—Of way and man- 
ner, 265. 5.—Special uses of, § 
170.—Part, with ws, 265. 3.— 
With verbs of existence, 265, 4,— 
Part. absolute, § 171.—In all the 
oblique cases, ib. 2—5.—Anoma- 
lies of Part. § 172.—With Gen. 
absolute instead of other cases, 
268. 2. a.—c.—-With Acc. instead 
of other cases, 268. 3.—With Nom. 
instead of other cases, 267. 1.— 
Use of tenses in Part., § 173. 

Passive Voice, use of, § 133.—With 
Acc. after it, 259. 3. 


Paulo-post Future, nature and use, 


73. 8.—In the pass. only, 74. 6. 
—Syntax, 223. 8. 

Perfect, nature and use, 71. 5.—Not 
usual out of Indic., 74. 4.—Parad. 
of Perf. passive, 105.—Perf. pass. 
of pure verbs, with g, 111. 5. 

Perf. I. Formation, 90.6, 93. 3. 95. 1. 
97. 6.—Syntax, 219. 3. 

Perf. IL, used in but few verbs, 74. 8. 
—Formation, 90. 7. 97. 7.—Syn- 
tax, 219. 3. 

Person, endings in Verbs, 78.—Num- 
ber of, § 58. Variation of, 207. 6 
seq.~Conforms to antecedent,§150, 


§ 197.—Of particles, § 199. 

Predicate, must be a verb, or its equiv- 
alent, 204. 4.—Ellipsis of, 204. 5. 
—Gender of, 206. b. 

Prepositions, § 85. § 179.—Primitive, 
134.—Classification,134.3.—Cases 
governed by them, § 108.—Origin 
in space relations, § 96. 7. § 108. 1. 
—Retain the same meaning every 
where, 184, 2.—Mark dimension 
relations, 184. 3.—Also time and 
causality, 184. 4.—-Before Gen. or 
Dat. or Acc. only, 185. — Before 
Gen. and Acc., § 112. — Before 
Gen., Dut., and Acc., 186.—Prep. 
ti and éy with constructio preg- 
nans, 186. n. 2. — Repetition of, 
187. n. 4. Adverbial use, 187. n.5. 
—Compounded with verbs, § 114. 
—Syntax, § 179. 

Present tense, nature and use, 71. 3. 
—Formation, 88. 3—92. 1—95. 1. 
Syntax, 216. 1. 

Proclitics, 26. n. 5. d, and § 7. 2. note. 

Pronouns, personal, 65.— Relative ,66. 
Demonstr.66.— Defin. 67. — Indef- 
and Interrog., 67. — Reflex., 68. — 
Recipro., 68.— Correllative, 69. — 
Paragogic, 69. — Laws of gender 
and number, § 120.—Use of per- 
sonal pron., § 121. — Possessive, 
§ 122,—Dat. case for possessives, 
198, 3. Demonstrative, § 123. — 
Often omitted, 199. 3. 243. 3. — 
Relative, § 124. 242, Rem. I, — 
Differ often in gender and number 
from antecedent, 200. 1. a seq. — 
Interrog. § 125.—Indef. 202. 3. 

Protasis, often omitted in sentences 
with Imperfect tense, 226. n. 3.— 
Omitted before apodosis with a», 
231. n. 2.—Of hypoth. sentences, 
247,4.—Relat. to apodosis, § 157.— 
Omitt. in hypoth. clauses, 251. n. 3. 
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Reduplication, what and when, 80. 1. 
— Exceptions, ib. 2.—& in the 
room of it, 81. c.— Attic Redup. 
§ 56.—Common in Aor. IL, 81. 2. 

Relative Sentences, § 149. 

Roots of Verbs, simple and augment- 
ed, § 62.—-Pure and impure, 86. 2, 
3.—Augmented in diff. ways by 
consonants, 86. 4 seq.— By vowels, 
87. 5.—Par.-of same, 88. 


Samp, 21. n. 4. 

Semi-vowels, 21. 2. b.—No other con- 
sonant can end a word, 22. n. 2. 
Sentences, simple, § 127.—Composite, 
§ 143,—Principal and subordinate 
234, 3 seq.— Essential parts of, 
235. 6.— Classes of subordinate 
sentences, § 144.—-Relative, § 149. 
—Adverbial, § 153.—Of place, § 
154 —Of time, § 155.—Hypothet- 
ical, 247. 4.—Adverbial, way and 

manner, § 159. 

Stigma, 21. n. 4. 

Subject of a sentence, § 127. 2.—Dis- 
agrees with the predicate, 206. 3. 
— Copula verb may conform to 
subj. or predicate, 207. 4.—Anom- 
alies of various kinds, 207. @ seq. 
— Several subjects to the same 
verb, 207. 6 seq. 

Subjunctive, nature, 70. 3, 224. 3. — 
Peculiar form of in verbs in -, 
119. 6.—Distinguished from Opt. 
224. 3.—-Independent, when, 227. 
—RHortatory, 227. 2.—Deliberative, 
227. 3.— With ay, 232. c.— With 
ay joined to other particles, ib. — 
Aor. Subj. marks the future, 232. 
c and n. 1.—In sub. clauses, 239. 
3.—Subj. after historic tenses, 239. 
a.—With ay in sub. clauses, 240. 
4,— With u7, 241. 3.—In relative 
clauses, 243. 3.—In adver. clauses, 
246. 3.—In hypothetical clauses, 
249, 2.—-In comparison, § 160. 2. 
—In oratio obliqua, 274, 5. 

Subordinate clauses, § 187. 

Subscript Iota, 30. 6. 

Superlative degree, 194. 6 seq.—How 
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made by the positive,194. 7.—Heb. 
superlative, 195. 8. 
Syllabication, § 14. 


Syncope, in verba, 131. 
Synizesis, 30. n. 3. 


Trajection of words, § 198. 

Tenses, nature, 71. 1. and § 135. — 
Division, 71. 2. — Limited use of, 
73. 1 seq. — Classification, 75. 1. 
— Par. of endings, 76. — Leading 
characteristics of forms, 76. n. 1. 
—Tense-endings, 76. n. 3.—Tense- 
character, ib.1.—Personal endings 
in the tenses, 77. 3.— Par. of same, 
78.—Formation of, § 63.—Forma- 
tion of, like to verbs in yu, § 80.— 
Relations of, to time, §135.—Rela- 
tive and absolute, 214. 3 seq.— 
Primary, 216. 6.—Distinctive Use, 
§ 136.—Pres. ib.—Imperf. 217, 2. 
— Perfect, 219. 3.—Pluperf. 219.4. 
— Aorist, 220. 5.—Aor. exchanged 
with various tenses, 220, 1, 2, seq. 
— Aor. for action often repeated, 
221. c. — for Future, 221. d. — in 
derived Modes, 222, 6, — Future, 
222, 7.—Paulo-post Fut. 223. 8.— 
Tropical use of the tenses, 223. 
Gen. Rem. — Peculiar use of his- 
toric tenses, 240. 6.—Tenses with 
Inf. § 166.—With the Part. § 173. 

Varied Construction, § 196. 

Verbal adjectives, forms and power, 
§ 82. 


Verbs, Nature and Kinds, 69.—Pure 
and impure, § 67. Mute Verbs, 98. 
3.—Synopsis, 99.—Paradigm, 100. 
—lIllustration of forms, etc., in 
mute Verbs, 105 seq.—Synoptical 
Par. of various Verba muta, 107 seq. 
—Accentuation, 116.—Exceptions 
to its general rules, 116. 4. seq.— 
Accent. of Compound Verbs, 117. 
6.—Anomalous verbs in the N., 
Test., 130. 7.—Verbs with several 
subjects, 207. 6 seq.— Distinctions 
in kinds of, § 129.—Have their 
basis in space relations, 208, 2.— 
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Transitive and intrans., 208. 4 seq. 
—Causative and permissive, 212. 
note. Reflexive, 212. Rem. L 

Verbs compound, with preposition, § 
114.—Repeat the prep. after them, 
188. 3.—Verb does not always ac- 
cord in regimen with its prep., 188. 
2.—Trans. and Intrans. § 129. 3. 

Verbs Contract, what class contract, 

73.—Contractions, how made 
112. 3.—Technical rules for them, 
112. n. 1 seq.—Synopsis, § 113.— 
Paradigms, 114. seq—Notes on 
them, 116. 

Verbs Liquid, § 66. 

Verbs deponent $134. 

Verbs in -yt. Distinctive traits, 117. 
1 seq.—-Limited number of tenses, 
117. 1. c.—Classes, 118. 2.—First 
class, from contract-roots, 118. 3. 
—Second, with »vv or vv inserted, 
118. 4.—Prolongation of root-vow- 
el, 118. 5.—Subj. mode peculiar, 
119. 6.—Formation of pass. and 
midd. voices, 120. 10. — What 
tenses are regular, 120. 11.— 
Notes and explanations, etc., of 
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—Anomalous forms in -y,§ 81. 
—Other peculiar ones, 129. TIL 
Verbs Pure, peculiarities, 111.—For- 

mation of, derived tenses, 111. 2. 
—Exceptions to general rule, 111. 
3.—Peculiar Perfect pass. 112, 4. 

—Synopsis, 112. 

Vocative, general form, 41. 3.—Of 
Dec. IIL 49. n. 2.—Of Part., like 
the Nom. 61. 3— With or with- 
out @ 161. 6. 

Voices, 82. 1.—Act., ib. 2.—Pass., 83. 
3.—Midd., ib. 4.— In what cases 
they adopt the same forms, § 60.— 
Tenses of one voice with the 
meaning of another, 84. 3—5.— 
Distinctions of diff. voices, § 130. 
Middle voice, § 131. Passive, § 
133. 

Vowels, number, 21.— Quality and 
kinds, 22.—Exchanges of, § 12.— 
Changes of quantity, 35. 2.—Eli- 
sion, 36. 2, and § 8. 3, 4. — Con- 
traction proper, 36. L—Improper, 
36. IL Rules for the same, 36. IL 
1 seq. 


peculiar forms, § 79.—Par. 122°! Zeugma, § 192. 
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